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I HAVE long been desirous of making some such com- 
pilation as is aimed at in the present volume, and how- 
ever inadequately it may realize the idea of what such a 
work should be, I yet trust it will meet a want, I venture 
to think, pretty generally felt, and make an acceptable 
addition to the book shelves, not only of those whose 
daily prayer is " God bless our dear ones at sea !'* but to 
those of all English boys and all true lovers of the sea 
and sailors. I have gathered my material from many 
sources, but have yet made — the size of the volume not 
allowing — a far from exhaustive compilation ; there are, 
however, many pieces I should have liked to have in- 
cluded, but was unable to do so, permission to use them 
being refused. My most grateful acknowledgements are 
due to those Authors and Publishers who so kindly 
responded to my application, and allowed me the use of 
their poems, especially I would mention Miss Jean 
Ingelow, Miss Smedley, Mary Howitt; Sidney Dobell, 
William Allingham, Thomas Hood, Charles Mackay, J. 
C. Shairp, Rev. R. Kirby, Charles Dickens, (proprietor 
of " All the Year Round"); Messrs. Blackwood & Sons ; 
Bentley & Sons ; Longman, Green & Co. ; Frederick 
Wame & Co. ; Macmillan & Co. ; Ward, Lock, & 
Tyler; and Messrs. W. & R. Chambers, &c., &c. 
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A SEA DIRGE. 

Full fathom Jive thy father lies : 

Of his bones are coral made : 
Those are pearls that were hti eyes;^ 

Nothing of him that dothfade^ 

But doth suffer a sea change 

Into something rich and strange; 

Sea nymphs hourly ring his knell: 

Hark ! now I hear them, — 

Dingy dong, bell, 

Shakespeare. 
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SEA SONGS AND BALLADS. 



THE SEA-KINGS- 

Our realm is mighty Ocean, 

The broad and sea-green wave, 
That ever hails our greeting gaze — 

Our dwelling-place and grave 1 
For us the paths of glory lie 

Far on the swelling deep ; 
And, brothers to the tempest, 

We shrink not at his sweep I 

Our music is the storm-blast 

In fierceness revelling nigh, 
When on our graven bucklers gleam 

His lightnings glancing by. 
Yet most the flash of war-steel keen 

Is welcome in our sight. 
When flies the startled foeman 

Before our falchions* light. 



Sea Songs aiid Ballads. 



We ask no peasant's shelter, 

We seek no noble's bowers ; 
Yet they must yield us tribute meet, 

For all they boast is ours. 
No castled prince his wide domain 

Dares from our yoke to free ; 
And, like mysterious Odin, 

We rule the land and sea I 

Rear high the blood-red banner I 

Its folds in triumph wave — 
And long unsullied may it stream 

The standard of the brave ! 
Our swords outspeed the meteor's glance : 

The world their might shall know, 
So long as heaven shines o'er us, 

Or ocean rolls below I 

£. Ellett. 
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THE DISCOVERER OF THE NORTH CAPE. 



A LEAF FROM KING ALFRED'S 0R0SIU& 



Othere, the old sea captain. 

Who dwelt in Helgoland, 
To King Alfred, the Lover of Truth 
Brought a snow-white walrus-tooth, 

Which he held in his brown right hand. 



The Discoverer of the North Cape. 5 

His figure was tall and stately, 

Like a boy's his eye appeared ; 
His hair was yellow as hay, 
But threads of silvery gray 

Gleamed in his tawny beard. 

Hearty and hale was Othere, 
" His cheek had the colour of oak ; 
With a kind of Laugh in his speech. 
Like the sea-tide on a beach, 
As unto the King he spoke. 

And Alfred, King of the Saxons, 

Had a book upon his knees, 
And wrote down the wondrous tale 
Of him who was first to sail 

Into the Arctic seas. 

" So far I live to the northward, 

No man lives north of me ; 
To the east are wild mountain-chains, 
And beyond them meres and plains ; 
To the westward all is sea. 

" So far I live to the northward, 

From the harbour of Skeringes-hale, 
If you only sailed by day, 
With a fair wind all the way. 

More than a month you would sail 
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" I own six hundred reindeer, 

With sheep and swine beside ; 
I have tribute from the Finns, 
Whalebone and reindeer skins, 
And ropes of walrus-hide. 

" I ploughed the land with horses. 
But my heart was ill at ease, 

For the old seafaring men" 

Came to me now and then, 
With their sagas of the seas ; — 

" Of Iceland and of Greenland, 

And the stormy Hebrides. 
And the undiscovered deep ; — 
I could not eat nor sleep 

For thinking of those seas. 

" To the northward stretched the deseit, 

How far I fain would know ; 
So at last I sallied forth. 
And three days sailed due north, 
As far as the whale-ships go. 

" To the west of me was the ocean. 

To the right the desolate shore, 
But did not slacken sail 
For the walrus or the whale, 

- Till after three days more. 



The Discoverer of the North Cape. 

" The days grew longer and longer, 

Till they became as one, 
And southward through the haze 
I saw the sullen blaze 
Of the red midnight sun. 

" And then uprose before me. 

Upon the water's edge. 
The huge and haggard shape 
Of that unknown North Cape, 

Whose form is like a wedge. 

** The sea was rough and stormy. 
The tempest howled and wailed, 

And the sea-fog, like a ghost, 

Haunted that dreary coast, 
But onward still I sailed. 

" Four days I steered to eastward, 

Four days without a night : 
Round in a fiery ring 
Went the great sun, O King, 

With red and lurid light" 

Here Alfred, King of the Saxons, 

Ceased writing for a while ; 
And raised his eyes from his book, 
With a strange and puzzled look. 

And an incr^dulpus §mil^. 
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But Othere, the old sea-captain, 
He neither paused nor stirred, 
Till the King listened, and then 
Once more took up his pen, 
And wrote down every word. 

" And now the land, " said Othere, 
'* Bent southward suddenly. 

And I followed the curving shore, 

And ever southward bore 
Into a nameless sea. 

" And there we hunted the walrus, 
The narwhale and the seal ; 

Ha ! 'twas a noble game ! 

And like the lightning's flame 
Flew our harpoons of steel. 

" There were six of us all together 

Norsemen of Helgoland; 
In two days and no more 
We killed of them three-score. 
And dragged them to the strand" 

Here Alfred the Truth-Teller 
Suddenly closed his book, 
And lifted his blue eyes. 
With doubt and strange surmise 
Depicted in their look. 



Balboa. 



And Othere, the old sea-captain, 

Stared at him wild and weird, 
Then smiled, till his shining teeth 
Gleamed white from underneath 

His tawny, quivering beard. 

And to the King of the Saxons, 

In witness of the truth, 
Raising his^ noble head, 
He stretched his brown hand, and said. 
*' Behold this walrus-tooth 1 " 

Longfellow, 
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BALBOA. 

From San Domingo's crowded wharf 

Fernandez' vessel bore. 
To seek in unknown lands afar 

The Indian's golden ore. 

And hid among the freighted casks, 
Where none might see or know. 

Was one of Spain's'immortal men. 
Three hundred years ago. 

But, when the fading town and land 
Had dropped below the sea. 

He met the captain face to face, 
And nQt a f<^ar had he. 
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" What villain thou ?" Fernandez cried, 

"And wherefore serve us so?'* 
" To be thy follower,*' he replied, 
Three hundred years ago. 

He wore a manly form and face, 
A courage firm and bold \ 

His words fell on his comrades' hearts 
Like precious drops of gold. 

They saw not his ambitious soul ; 

He spoke it not — for lo I 
He stood among the common ranks 

Three hundred years ago. 

But when Fernandez* vessel lay 

At golden Darien, 
A murmur, bom of discontent. 

Grew loud among the men : 

And with the word there came the act j 
And with the sudden blow 

They raised Balboa from the ranks, 
Three hundred years ago. 

And, while he took command beneath 

The banner of his lord, 
A mighty purpose grasped his soul, 

As he had grasped the sword. 
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He saw the mountain's far blue height, 
Whence golden waters flow ; 

Then with his men he scaled the crags 
Three hundred years ago. 

He led them up through tangled brakes, 

The rivulet's smiling bed, 
And through the storm of poisoned darts 

From many an ambush shed. 

He gained the turret crag — alone — 

And wept to see below 
An ocean boundless and unknown, 

Three hundred years ago. 

And, while he raised upon that height 

The banner of his lord. 
The mighty purpose grasped him still, 

As still he grasped his sword.v 

Then down he rushed with all his men, 

As headlong rivers flow. 
And plunged knee-deep into the sea, 

Three hundred years ago. 

And, while he held above his head 
The conquered flag of Spain, 

He waved his gleaming sword and smote 
The waters of the m^ip ; 
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" For Rome I for Leon ! and Castile !" 
Thrice gave the cleaving blow ; 
And thus Balboa claimed the sea, 

Three hundred years ago. 

T. Buchanan Read. 
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HENRICH HUDSON.* 

The Slayer, Death, is everywhere, and many a mask 

hath he, 
Many and awful are the shapes in which he rules the sea ; 
Sometimes within a rocky aisle he lights his candle dim, 
And sits half sheeted in the foam, chanting a funeral 

hymn; 
Full often 'mid the roar of winds we hear his awful cry 
Guiding the lightning to its prey thro' the beclouded 

sky; 
Sometimes he hides 'neath tropic waves, and as the ship 

sails o'er 
He holds her fast to the fiery sun, till the crew can breathe 

no more. 



* The narrative of the following stanzas is contained, more briefly, 
in two pages of Bancroft's History of the * Colonization of America;* 
vol. ii. The main facts — the open boat, the seven sick seamen, and 
the fidelity of one of the crew, named Phillip Staafe, are literally as 
stated by the poet. The actual consummation of such a voyage, in 
such a latitude, can easily be conceived. 
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There is no land so far away but he meeteth mankind 

there — 
He liveth at the icy pole with the Berg and the shaggy 

Bear, 
He smileth from the Southron capes like a May Queen 

in her flowers, 
He falleth o'er the Indian seas, dissolved in summer 

showers ; 
But of all the sea-shapes he hath worn, n!iay mariners 

never know 
Such fate as Henrich Hudson found, in the labyrinths of 

snow — 
The North Sea's great Columbus, whose bones lie far, 

interred 
Under those frigid waters where no song was ever heard. 

'Twas when he sailed from Amsterdam, in the adven- 
turous quest 

Of an ice-shored strait, thro' which to reach the far and 
fabled West; 

His dastard crew — their thin blood chilled beneath the 
arctic sky — 

Combined against him in the night ; his hands and feet 
they tie. 

And bind him in a helmless boat on that dread sea to sail — 

Ah, me ! an oarless shadowy skiff, as a schoolboy's vessel 
frail. 

Seven sick men, and his only son, his comrades were to be. 

But ere they left the * Crescent's ' side, the chief spoke 
dauntlessly : — 
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"Ho, Mutineers! I ask no act of kindness at your 
hands — 

My fate I feel must steer me now to Death's ever-silent 
lands ; 

But there is one man in my ship who sailed with me of 
yore 

By many a bay and headland of the New World's eastern 
shore : 

From India's heats to Greenland's snows he dared to fol- 
low me, 

And is he turned the traitor too, is he in league with ye ] ^ 

— Uprose a voice from the mutineers — " Not I, my chief, 
not I — 

I'll take my old place by your side tho' all be sure to die." 

Before his chief could bid him back; he is standing at his 

side : — 
The cable's cut — away they drift, over the midnight 

tide. 
No word from any lip came forth, their strain'd e}es 

steadily glare 
At the vacant gloom, where late the ship had left them to 

despair. 
On the dark waters long was seen a line of foamy light — 
It passed, like the hem of an angel's robe, away from their 

eager sight. 
Then each man grasped his fellow's hand, some sighed 

but nothing speak, 
While on thro' pallid gloom their boat drifts moaningly 

and weak. 




Seven sick men, dying, in a skiff five hundred leagues 

from shore 1 
Oh ! never was such a crew afloat on this world's waves 

before. 
Seven stricken forms, seven sinking hearts, of seven short- 

breathing men. 
Drifting over the Sharks' abodes, close to the fierce 

Bear's den. 
Oh ! 'twas not there they could be nurs'd in homeliness 

and ease, 
One short day heard seven bodies sink, whose souls God 

rest in peace ! 
The one who first expir'd had most to note the foam he 

made, 
And no one prayed to be the last, tho* each the blow 

delay'd. 

Three still remain, " My son, my son, hold up your head, 

my son ! 
Alas ! alas I my constant friend, I fear his life is gone." 
So spoke the trembling father — two cold hands in his 

breast, 
Breathing upon his dead boy's face, all too soft to break 

his rest 
The roar of battle could not wake that sleeper from his 

sleep : 
The trusty sailor softly lets him down to the fathomless deep; 
The fated father hid his face whilst this was being done, 
Still murmuring mournfully and low, "My son, my only 



son." 
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Another night : uncheerily beneath that heartless sky 
The iceberg sheds its livid light upon them passing by, 
And each beholds the other's face all spectre-like and 

wan, 
And even in that dread solitude man feared the face of 

man! 
Afar they hear the beating surge echo from the banks of 

frost, 
Many a hoar cape round about looms like a giant ghost, 
And fast or slow as they float on, they hear the Bears on 

shore, 
Trooping down to the icy strand watching them ever- 
more. 

The morning dawns \ unto their eyes the light hath lost 

its cheer. 
Nor distant sail, nor drifting spar, within their ken 

appear. 
Embayed in ice the coffin-like boat sleeps on the wave- 
less tide, 
Where rays of deathly cold, cold light converge from every 

side. 
Slow crept the blood into their hearts, each manly pulse 

stood still. 
Huge haggard Bears kept watch above on every dazzling 

hill. 
Anon, the doomed men were entranced by the potent 

frigid air. 
And they dream, as drowning men have dreamt, of fields 

far off and fair. 
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What phantoms filled each cheated brain, no mortal ever 

knew, 
What ancient storms they weathered o'er, what worlds ex- 
plored anew : 
What great designs for future days, what home hope, or 

what fear — 
There was no one 'mid the ice-lands to chronicle or hear. 
So still they sat, the weird-faced seals bethought them 

they were dead. 
And each raised firom the waters up his cautious wizard 

head. 
Then circled round th* arrested boat, like vampires round 

a grave, 
Till frighted at their own resolve they plunged beneath 

the wave. 

Evening closed round the moveless boat, still sat en- 
tranced the twain. 

When lo ! the ice unlocks its arms, the tide pours in 
amain 1 

Away upon the streaming brine the feeble skiff is borne, 

The shaggy monsters howl behind their farewells all forlorn. 

The crashing ice, the current's war, broke Hudson's 
fairy spell. 

But never more shall this world wake his comrade tried 
so well I 

His brave heart's blood is chill'd for aye, yef shall its 
truth be told, 

When the memories of kings are worn from marble and 
from gold 

B 
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Onward, onward, the helpless chief — the dead man for 

his mate ! 
The shark far down in ocean's depths feels the. passing of 

that freight. 
And bounding from his dread abyss, he snuffs the upper 

air, 
Then follows on the path it took, like a lion from his lair. 
Oh ! God, it was a fearful voyage, in fearful companie. 
Nor wonder that the stout sea-chief quivered from brow 

to knee ; 
Oh ! who would blame his manly heart if e'en it quaked 

for fear. 
While whirled along on such a sea, with such attendant 

near! 

The shark hath found a readier prey, and turn'd him from 

the chase ; 
The boat hath made another bay — ^a drearier pausing- 

place, 
O'er arching piles of blue-veined ice, admitted to its still, 
White, fathomless waters, palsied hke the doom'd man's 

fetter'd will, 
Powerless he sat — that chief escaped so oft by sea and 

land, 
Death breathing o'er him, — all so weak he could not lift 

his hand. 
Even his bloodless lips refused a last short prayer to 

speak. 
But angels listen at the heart when the voice of man is 

weak. 
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His heart and eye were suppliant turned to the ocean's 
Lord on high, 

The Borealis lustres were gathering in the sky • 

From South and North, from East and West, they clus- 
tered o'er the spot 

Where breathed his last the gallant chief whose grave 
man see^h not ; 

T?iey mar/'ed him die with stedfast gaze, as,tho' in 
heaven there were 

A passion to behold how he the terrible fate would bear \ 

They watched him thro' the live-long night — these 
couriers of the sky, 

Then fled to tell the listening stars how 'twas they saw 
him die. 

He sleepeth where old winter's realm no genial air in- 
vades, 
His spirit bumeth bright in heaven among the glorious 

, shades 
Whose God-like doom, on earth it was creation to unfold. 
Spanning this mighty orb ol ours as thro' the sphere it 

rolled. 
His name is written on the deep * — the rivers f as they run 
Will bear it timeward o'er the world, telling what he hath 

done \ 
The story of his voyage to Death, amid the . arctic frosts. 
Will be told by mourning Mariners on earth's most dis- 
tant coasts. 

From the Truth Seeker. 

* Hudson's Bay. t The river Hudson. 
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PASSING THE ICEBERGS. 

A FEARLESS shape of brave device, 

Our vessel drives through mist and rain, 

Between the floating fleets of ice — 
The navies of the northern main. 

The Arctic ventures, blindly hurled 

The proofs of Nature's olden force- 
Like fragments of a crystal world 
Long shattered from its skyey course. 

These are the buccaneers that fright 
The middle sea with dieam of wrecks. 

And freeze the south winds in their flight, 
And chain the Gulf-stream to their decks. 

At every dragon prow and helm 

There stands some viking as of yore ; 

Grim heroes from the boreal realm 
Where Odin rules the spectral shore. 

And oft beneath the sun and moon 
Their swift and eager falchions glow — 

While like a storm-vexed wind, the rune 
Comes chafing through some beard of snow. 

And when the far north flashes up 
With fires of mingled red and gold, 

They know that many a blazing cup 
Is brimming to the absent bold. 
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Up signal then, and let us hail 
Yon looming phantom as we pass 1 

Note all her fashion, hull, and sail, 
Within the compass of your glass. 

See at her mast the stedfast glow 
Of that one star of Odin's throne ; 

Up with our flag, and let us show 
The constellation on our own I 

And speak her well ; for she might say, 
If from her heart the words could thaw, 

Great news from some far frozen bay, 
Of the remotest Esquimaux. 

Might tell of channels yet untold, 
That sweep the pole from sea to sea ; 

Of lands which God designs to hold 
A mighty people yet to be . 

Of wonders which alone prevail 
Where day and darkness dimly meet ; 

Of all which spreads the Arctic sail ; 
Of Franklin and his venturous fleet. 

How, haply, at some glorious goal, 

His anchor holds — his sails are furled ; 
That fame has named him on her scroll, 
" Columbus of the Polar World." 
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Or how his ploughing barks wedge on 
Through splintered fields, with battered shares, 

Lit only by that spectral dawn. 

The mask that mocking darkness wears ; 

Or how, o'er embers black and few, 
The last of shivered masts and spars, 

He sits amid his frozen crew 

In council with the Norland stars. 

No answer but the sullen flow 

Of ocean heaving long and vast ; 
An argosy of ice and snow. 

The voiceless North swings proudly past 

Thomas B. Read. 



SIR HUMPHREY GILBERT. 

Southward with fleet of ice 

Sailed the Corsair Death : 
Wild and fast blew the blast. 

And the east wind was his breath* 

His lordly ships of ice 

Glistened in the sun ; 
On each side, like pennons wide, 

Flashing crystal streamlets run. 

His sails of white sea mist 

Dripped with silver rain ; 
But where he passed there were cast 

Leaden showers o'er the main. 
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Eastward from Campobello 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert sailed ; 
Three days or more seaward he bore, 

Then, alas ! the land-wind failed. 

Alas ! the land-wind failed, 

And ice-cold grew the night : 
And never more, on sea or shore, 

Should Sir Humphrey see the light 

He sat upon the deck, 

The Book was in his hand ; 
" Do not fear ! Heaven is as near," 
He said, " by water as by land !" 

In the first watch of the night, 

Without a signal's sound. 
Out of the sea mysteriously 

The fleet of Death rose all around. 

The moon and the evening star 

Were hanging in the shrouds ; 
Every mast as it passed, 

Seemed to rake the passing clouds. 

They grappled with their prize, 

At midnight black and cold ! 
As of a rock was the shock : 

Heavily the ground-swell rolled. 

Southward through day and dark, 
They drift in close embrace, 
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With mist and rain, to the Spanish main ; 
Yet there seems no change of place. 

Southw^d, for ever southward, 

They drift through dark and day : 

And like a dream, in the Gulf-stream 

Sinking, vanish all away, 

Longfellow. 



LADY FRANKLIN'S APPEAL TO THE NORTH. 

Oh, where, my long lost-one I art thou, 

*Mid Arctic seas and* wintry skies? 
Deep Polar night is on me now. 

And Hope, long wrecked, but mocks my cries, 
I am like thee ! from frozen plains 

In the drear zone and sunless air, 
My dying, lonely heart complains, 

And chills in sorrow and despair. 

Tell me, ye Northern winds ! that sweep 

Down from the rayless, dusky day — 
Where ye have borne, and where ye keep, 

My well-beloved within your sway ; 
Tell me, when next ye wildly bear 

The icy message in your breath, 
Of my beloved ! Oh, tell me where 

Ye keep him on the shores of death. 
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Tell me, ye Polar seas ! that roll 

From ice-bound shore to sumiy isle — 
Tell me, when next ye leave the Pole, 

Where ye have chained my lord the while 1* 
On the bleak Northern cliff I wait 

With tear-pained eyes to see ye come 1 
Will ye not tell me, ere too late ? 

Or will ye mock while I am dumb ? 

Tell me, oh tell me, mountain waves 1 

Whence have ye leaped and sprung to-day ? 
Have ye passed o'er their sleeping graves 

That ye rush wildly on your way ? 
Will ye sweep on and bear me too 

Down to the caves within the deep ? 
Oh, bring some token to my view 

That ye my loved one safe will keep ! 

Canst thou not tell me. Polar Star ! 

Where in the frozen waste he kneels ? 
And on the icy plains afar 

His love to God and me reveals ? 
Wilt thou not send one brighter ray 

To my lone heart and aching eye ? 
Wilt thou not turn my night to day, 

And wake my spirit ere I die ? 

Tell me, oh dreary North ! for now 

My soul is like thine Arctic zone ; 
Beneath the darkened skies I bow, 

Or ride the stormy sea alone ! 
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Tell me of my beloved ! for I 

Elnow not a ray my lord without ! 
Oh, tell me, that I may not die 

A sorrower on the sea of doubt ! 

Anonymous. 



A BALLAD OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 

" The ice was here, the ice was there, 
The ice was all around. " — Coleridge, 

" Whither sail you, Sir John Franklin ? " 

Cried a whaler in Baffin's Bay ; 
" To know if between the land and the Pole, 

I may find a broad sea-way." 

" I charge you back, Sir John Franklin, 
As you would live and thrive, 
For between the land and the frozen Pole 
No man may sail alive." 

But lightly laughed the stout Sir John. 
And spoke imto his men ; — 
" Half England is wrong, if he is right ; 
Bear off to westward then." 

" O, whither sail you, brave Englishman]" 

Cried the little Esquimaux. 
" Between your land and the polar star 

My goodly vessels go." 
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" Come down, if you would journey there," 

The little Indian said ; 
" And change your cloth for fur clothing, 

Your vessel for a sled" 

But lightly laughed the stout Sir John, 
And the crew laughed with him too ; 

A sailor to change from ship to sled, 
I ween, were something new 1 

All through the long, long polar day, 

The vessels westward sped ; 
And wherever the sail of Sir John was blown, 

The ice gave way and fled. 

Gave way with many a hollow groan. 

And with many a surly roar ; 
But it murmured and threatened on every side. 

And closed where he sailed before. 

** Ho ! see ye not, my merry men, 

The broad and open sea ? 
Bethink ye what the whaler said. 
Bethink ye of the littie Indian's sled 1 " 

The crew laughed out in glee. 

" Sir John, Sir John, 'tis bitter cold, 
The scud drives on the breeze. 
The ice comes looming from the North, 
The very sunbeams freeze." 
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Bright Summer goes, dark Winter comes — 

We caimot rule the year ; 
But, long ere Summer's sun goes down. 

On yonder sea well steer." 

The dripping icebergs dipped and rose, 

And floundered down the gale ; 
The ships were stayed, the yards were manned, 

And furled the useless sail 



" The Summer^s gone, the Winter's come. 
We sail not on yonder sea : 
Why sail we not, Sir John Franklin 1 " 
— A silent man was he. 

" The Summer goes, the Winter comes, 

We cannot rule the year. 
" I ween, we cannot rule the wa^-s, 

Sir John, wherein we'd steer." 

The cruel ice came floating on, 

And closed beneath the lee. 
Till the thickening waters dashed no more, 
TTwas ice aroimd, behind, before — 

My God ! there is no sea ! 

What think you of the whaler now ! 

What of the Exquimaux ? 
A sled were better than a ship, 

To cruise throusjh ice and snow. 
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Down sank the baleful crimson sun, 

The northem-light came out, 
And glared upon the ice-bound ships. 

And shook its spears about 

The snow came down^ storm breeding storm, 

And on the decks was laid ; 
Till the weary sailor, sick at heart, 

Sank down beside his spade. 

" Sir John, the night is black and long, 
The hissing wind is bleak ; 
The hard, green ice is strong as death : — 
I prithee. Captain, speak 1" 

" The night is neither bright nor short. 
The singing breeze is cold," 
The ice is not so strong as hope, 
The heart of man is bold ! " 

" What hope can scale this icy wall. 
High over the main flag-staff? 
Above the ridges the wolf and bear 
Look down with a patient, settled stare, — 
Look down on us and laugh." 

" The Summer went, the Winter came — 

We could not rule the year ; 
But Summer will melt the ice again. 
And open a path to the sunny main, 

"^Vhereon our ships shall steer." 
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The Winter went, the Summer went, 

The Winter came around ; 
But the hard, green ice was strong as death, 
And the voice of hope sank to a breath, 

Yet caught at every sound. 

** Hark ! heard you not the sound of guns? 

And there, and then again ? " 
" 'Tis some uneasy iceberg's roar, 

As he turns in the frozen main.** 

" Hurra ! hurra ! the Esquimaux 
Across the ice-fields steal ; 
God gave them grace for their charity T' 
" Ye pray for the silly seal." 

" Sir John, where are the English fields. 
And where the English trees. 
And where are the little English flowers. 
That open in the breeze ? " 

" Be still, be still, my brave sailors ! 
You shall see the fields again. 
And smell the scent of the opening flowery 
The grass and the waving grain.*' 

" Oh ! when shall I see my orphan child ? 

My Mary waits for me ; " 
" Oh ! when shall I see my old mother, 

And pray at her trembling knee ? *' 

" Be still, be still, my brave sailors ! 
Think not such <-houghts again ! " 
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But a tear froze slowly on his cheek — 
He thought of Lady Jane. 

Ah ! bitter, bitter grows the cold, 

The ice grows more and more j 
More settled stare the wolf and bear, 

More patient than before. 

'' Oh ! think you, good Sir John Franklin, 
We'll ever see the land ? 
'Twas cruel to send us here to starve. 
Without a helping hand. 

** 'Twas cruel. Sir John, to send us here, 
So far from help or home ; 
To starve and freeze on this lonely sea ; 
I ween the Lords of the Admiralty 
Had rather send than come." 

" Oh ! whether we starve to death alone, 

Or sail to our own country. 
We have done what man has never done — 
The open ocean danced in the sun — 

We passed the Northern sea ! " 

G. H. BOKER. 



THE LOST EXPEDITION. 

Lift — ^lift, ye mists, from off the silent coast, 
Folded in endless winter's chill embraces ; 

Unshroud for us awhile our brave ones lost 1 
Let us behold their faces ! ' 
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In vain — the North hath hid them from our sight ; 

The snow their winding sheet, — their only dirges 
The groan of icebergs in the polar night 

Racked by the savage surges. 

No funeral torches with a smoky glare 
Shone a farewell upon their shrouded faces ^— 

No monumental pillar tall and fair 
Towers o'er their resting-places. 

But Northern streamers flare the long night through 
Over the cliflfs stupendous, fraught with peril, 

Of ice-bergs tinted with a ghostly hue 
Of amethyst and beryl. 

No human tears upon their graves are shed- 
Tears of domestic love, or pity holy ; 

But snow-flakes from the gloomy sky overhead, 
Down shuddering, settle slowly. 

Yet history shrines them with her mighty dead, 

The hero-seamen of this isle of Britain, 

And, when the brighter scroll of Heaven is read, 

There will their names be written. 

Thomas Hood, 



THE MARINERS OF ENGLAND. 

Ye Mariners of England ! 

That guard our native seas ! 

Whose flag has braved, a thousand years. 

The battie and the breeze I 
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Your glorious standard launch again 
To match another foe I 
And sweep through the deep, 
While the stormy winds do blow ; 
While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow ! 

The spirits of your fathers 
Shall start from every wave ; 
For the deck it was their field of fame 
And Ocean was their grave ; 
Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell, 
Your manly hearts shall glow, 
As ye sweep through the deep, 
While the stormy winds do blow ! 
While the battle rages loud and long. 
And the stormy winds do blow ! 

Britannia needs no bulwarks. 

No towers along the steep j 

Her march is o'er the mountain wave ! 

Her home is on the deep ! 

With thunders from her native oak, 

She quells the floods below — 

As they roar on the shore, 

When the stormy winds do blow ; 

When the battle rages loud and long. 

And the stormy winds do blow I 

The meteor-flag of England 
Shall yet terrific burn, 
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Till danger's troubled night depart, 

And the star of peace return ; 

Then, then, ye ocean warriors ! 

Our song and feast shall floV 

To the fame of your name, 

When the storm has ceased to blow, 

When the fiery fight is heard no more, 

And the storm has ceased to blow* 

Campbell. 
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THE ARMADA. 

Attend all ye who list to hear our noble England's 

praise : 
I sing df the thrice famous deeds, she -wrought in ancient 

days, 
When that great fleet invincible, against her bore in vain, 
The richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts in Spain. 
It was about the lovely close of a warm summer day, 
There came a gallant merchant-ship, full sail to Plymouth 

Bay; 
The crew had seen Castile s black fleet beyond Aurign/s 

isle, 
At earliest twilight, on the waves lie heaving many a mile. 
At sunrise she escaped their van, by God's especial grace ; 
And the tall Pinta, till the noon, had held her close in 

chase. 
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Forthwith a guard at every gun was placed along the wall ; 
The beacon blazed upon the roof of Edgecumbe's lofty 

hall ; 
Many a light fishing-bark put out to pry along the cpast : 
And with loose rein, and bloody spur, rode inland many 

a post 

With his white hair, unbonnetted, the stout old sheriflf 

comes ; 
Behind him march the halberdiers, before him sound the 

drums; 
The yeomen, round the market-cross, make clear an ample 

space. 
For there behoves him to set up the standard of her 

grace: 
And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance the bells, 
As slow upon the labouring wind the royal blazon swells. 
Look how the lion of the sea lifts up his ancient crown, 
And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay lilies down ! 
So stalked he when he turned to flight •on that famed 

Picard field, 
Bohemia's plume, and Genoa's bow, and Caesar's eagle 

shield: 
So glared he when at Agincourt in wrath he turned to bay, 
And crushed and torn beneath his paws the princely 

hunters lay, 
Ho ! strike the flag-staflf deep. Sir Knight ! ho ! scatter 

flowers, fair maids ! 
Ho I gunners ! fire a loud salute ! ho, gallants ! draw your 

blades ! 
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Thou sun, shine on her joyously ! ye breezes waft her 

wide ! 
Our glorious Semper Eadem I the banner of our pride ! 

The freshening breeze of eve unfurled that banner's massy 

fold— 
The parting gleam of sunshine kissed that haughty scroll 

of gold. 
Night sank upon the dusky beach, and on the purple sea ; 
Such night in England ne'er had been, nor e'er again 

shall be. 
From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to 

Milford bay, 
That time of slmnber was as bright as busy as the day ; 
For swift to east, and swift to west, the warning radiance 

spread-^ 
High on St. Michael's Mount it shone — ^it shone on 

Beachy Head. 
Far on the deep, the Spaniard saw, along^each southern 

shire. 
Cape" beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling 

points of fire. 
The fisher ieft his skiff to rock on Tamar's glittering 

waves. 
The rugged miners poured to war, from Mendip's sunless 

caves: 
O'er Longleat's towers, o'er Cranboume's oaks, the fiery 

herald flew — 
He roused the shepherds of Stonehenge — the rangers of 

Beaulieu. 




Right sharp and quick the bells all night rang out from 

Bristol town ; 
And, ere the day, three hundred horse had met on Clifton 

Down. 
The sentinel on Whitehall gate looked forth into the night, 
And saw, overhanging Richmond Hill, that streak of 

blood-red light 
The bugle's note, and cannon's roar, the deathlike 

silence broke. 
And with one start, and with one cry, the royal city 

woke; 
At once on all her stately gates arose the answering 

fires j 
At once the wild alarum clashed from all her reeUng 

spires ; 
From all the batteries of the Tower pealed loud the voice 

of fear, 
And all the thousand masts of Thames sent back a louder 

cheer : 
And from the farthest wards was heard the rush of hurry- 
ing feet, 
And the broad streams of flags and pikes dashed down 

each roaring street 
And broader still became the blaze, and louder still the 
. din. 

As fast from every village round the horse came spurring in ; 
And eastward straight, for wild Blackheath, the warlike 

errand went ; 
And roused in many an ancient hall the gallant squires 

of Kent : 



Southward, for Surrey's pleasant hills, flew those bright 

couriers forth ; 
High on black Hampstead's swarthy moor, they started 

for the North ; 
And on, and on, without a pause, untired they bounded 

stiU, 
All night from tower to tower they sprang, they sprang 

from hill to hill, 
Till the proud Peak unfurled the flag o'er Darwin's 

rocky dales. 
Till, like volcanoes, flared to heaven the stormy hills of 

Wales, 
Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern's 

lonely height. 
Till streamed in crimson on the wind the Wrekin's crest 

of light 
Till broad and fierce the star came forth on El/s stately 

fane, 
And town and hamlet rose in arms o'er all the boundless 

plain ; 
Till Belvoir's lordly terraces the sign to Lincoln sent. 
And Lincoln sped the message on, o'er the wide vale of 

Trent ; 
Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burned on Gaunt's em- 
battled pile. 
And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers of 

Carlisle. 

From Lord Macaulay's ** Lays of Ancient Rome.' 
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SEA-FIGHT AT MALAGO. 

Come all ye brave sailors 

That sail on the main, 
ril tell you of a fight 

That was lately in Spain, 
And of five sail of frigates 

Bound to Malago 
For to fight the proud Spaniards, 

Our orders were so. 

There was the Henry and Ruby, 

And the Antelope also, 
The Greyhound, and the Bryan, 

For Fire-ships must go. 
But so bravely we weighed, 

And played our parts, 
That we made the proud Spaniards 

To quake in their hearts. 

When we came to an anchor. 

So nigh to the Mold, 
Methinks you proud English 

Do grow very bold I 
But we came to an anchor. 

So near to the town 
That some of the churches 

We soon batter'd down. 
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They hung out their flag of truce, 

For to know our intent, 
And they sent out their long-boats 

To know what we meant 
But the captain he answered 

Them bravely, " It was so, 
For to bum all your shipping 

Before we do go." 

" For to bum all our shipping, 

You must us excuse, 
'Tis not five sail of frigates 

Shall make us to muse." 
But we burnt all their shipping, 

And their sailors also. 
And we left in the city 

Full many a widow. 

" Come, then," says our Captain, 

" Let's fire at the church ; " 

And down came their belfry 

Which grieved them much ; 
And down came the steeple. 

Which standeth so high. 
Which made the proud Spaniards 
To the. nunnery to fly. 

So great a confusion 
We made in the town. 

That their lofty buildings 
Came tumbling down ; 
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Their wives and their children 

For help they did cry, 
But none could relieve them 

Though danger was nigh. 

The flames and the smoke 

So increased their woe, 
That they knew not whither 

To run or to go ; 
Some to shun fire 

Leapt into the flood, 
And there they did perish 

In water and mud. 

Our gims we kept firing, 

Still shooting amain ; 
Whilst many a proud Spaniard 

Was on the place slain ; 
The rest being amazed 

For succour did cry, 
But all was in vain, 

They had no where to fly. 

At length being forced. 

They thought it most fit, 
Unto the brave Englishmen 

For to submit : 
And so a conclusion 

At last we did make. 
Upon such conditions 

As was fit to take. 
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Did England no harm, 
'Twas but a bravado 

To give us alarm ; 
But with our five frigates 

We did them bumbast 
And made them of Englishmen's 

Valour to taste. 

When this noble victory 

We did obtain, 
Then home we returned 

To England again ; 
Where we were received 

With welcomes of joy. 

Because with five firigates 

We did them destroy. 

RoxBURGHE Ballads. 



SIR RICHARD GRENVILLE'S jLAST SEA-FIGHT, 

The war of battle thundered 

Along the darkened seas, 
The clouds of smoke stirred slowly 

Upon the feeble breeze ; 
A canopy of vapour 

Shut out the glare of day, 
Where one small English vessel 

Kept fifty ships at bay. 
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All night upon the waters 
X Like blots the vessels lay, 

Save when the flashing broadside 

Lit up their dark array ; 
When morning slowly reddened 

The cloudlets in the east, 
The battle had not ended, 

The thunders had not ceased 

O 1 few were English sailors, 

The guardians of her feme, 
. And feint with weary combat, 

With wounds f5rom shot and flame. 
Grimly they grasped their weapons 

When that fierce fight begun, 
Small hope was left to cheer them 

Beneath the morrow's sun. 

For motionless the captain 

Lay stricken down below, 
While hearts on deck held bravely 

The ship against the foe ; 
Though fast their strength was ebbing. 

Though racked with fi-equent pain, 
Though with resolve unceasing 

The foe came on again. 

" Ware boarders I " at that summons 
New life thrilled fierce along 
The sailors' veins, and passion 

Made wearied spirits strong : 
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They recked not then of anguish, 
Recked not of pain and care, 

Thought but of England's glory, 
That England's foe was there. ' 

Then Englishmen for England, 

And Spaniards fought for Spain; 
Then foot spumed foot in battle, 

And hand struck hand amain ; 
Rose high the shriek of vengeance 

Above the varied din. 
And through the mist of combat 

The sword went flashing in. 

Upon a scanty remnant 

The Spanish legions close, 
Yet never a whit our sailors 

Give way before their foes : 
Never a whit they yield them, 

Still sturdily press on, 
Till once again the bulwarks 

Are by their courage won. 

Then fiercer grows the combat, 

As some low beacon fire, 
Whose flame before it dieth 

Streams on a sudden higher, 
Came one mad rush of fury, 

The Spaniards turned and fled ; 
The sea took back the living. 

The deck bore up the dead. 
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Yet all in vain the courage 
> That dearly bought retreat ; 
The day's dark doom is spoken, 

The end must be defeat 
For on the silent waters 

Helpless the vessel lay ; 
And helm and mast were shattered, 

And rigging torn away. 

And all her brave defenders 

With toil were wearied now ; 
They leant against the bulwarks, 

Blood-streaked from foot to brow. 
And there was none to help them, 

And safety there was none ; 
And those who were their comrades 

^ad left them, and were gone. 

Then to the sailors standing 

About his dying bed. 
Together grouped in silence, 

The dauntless captain said — 
** The fight was bravely foughten, 

Although not ours the prize ; 
And now our good old vessel 

A battered hulk she lies. 

" Shall we yield up to Spaniards 
What England to our care 
Entrusted, to restore her. 
In cowardly despair ? 
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What think ? — there is powder 
Yet stored in casks below — 

A spark will do the business — 
Say, will ye cheat the foe ?" 

From out the row of sailors 

A master gunner came — 
" Well hast thou spoken, captain. 

Death is less hard than shame. 
Though faint with wounds and bruises, 

Our weary spirits drag, 
Our ship shall never battle 

Beneath the Spanish flag." 

So spake he ; but few voices 

Were heard in loud applause, 
And slowly rose a murmur 

Against the weaker cause. 
So one took up the answer 

In name of all the rest. 
(At last their courage wavered 

Before that fearful test) 

" Comrades this day has witnessed 

No dastard 'mongst our crew. 
In day-light and in darkness 

We've done all man could do. 
Heaven gives our foes the honour. 

Makes weakness )deld to might ; 
Not ours 'gainst heaven's ordinance 

Presumptuously to fight 
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" Wives watch for us in England, 

And children lisp our names, 
And maids are pra)ang heaven to guard 

Sweethearts from seas and flames. 
Shall we leave hearts that sicken, 

E*en now in hope deferred, 
To close their watch in anguish, 

And find their prayers unheard ? 

" Defeat is no dishonour. 

Where cowardice is not, 
And veering gales of fortime . 

Are every sailor's lot 
Awhile our life is darkened, 

Captives on Spanish land. 
Hereafter we'll have vengeance,— 

Slaves to her command. 

" Yield now, for future freedom 

Take sorrow now in hope ; 
We yet shall see the Spaniards flee, 

Unfit with us to cope. 
But let no false pride sever 

The cords that bind for men 
The present to the future. 

Sure 'now' to hopeful 'thea' 
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Then spoke the captain slowly, 
" If ye will have it so, 
Haul down the flag that never 
Yet fell before a foe. 
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At last defeat has found me, 

I know what must be must— ^ 
Yet hear me, comrades, witness 

IVe not betrayed my trust." 

And slowly the shamed pennon 

Crept down the quivering shrouds, 
That long had streamed in freedom 

Beneath the flying clouds. 
So sailed the gallant vessel 

Beneath the flag of Spain, 
And in a Spanish prison 

The captain bore his pain. 
Two weary days of anguish 

Within stone walls he lay. 
Then death came down and met him, 

And bore his soul away. 

" Beeton's Boys' Magazine," Intermission of Messrs Ward^ Locky A* TyUr, 
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A BALLAD OF SIR RICHARD FANSHAWE. 

A GOODLY ship of English mould 

Rode forth upon the main, 
To waft across a famous knight 

Unto the shores of Spain ; 
Sir Richard Fanshawe was the name 

This noble pilgrim bore. 
And he might veil his cap to none 

For valour, wit, and lore. 
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Along the seas his ship had sailed 

A fortnight and a day, 
When suddenly unto the knight 

The Captain he did say, 
" Draw forth thy sword, thou warlike lord ! 

The Turks be on our lee ! 
Draw forth thy sword and strike this day 

For England and for me I 

" Stand to your guns my sailors all ! 

The Moslemah are nigh, 
Right well on yonder Corsair's mast 

The Crescent ye may spy ! 
Though twice our metal she may show, 

Fight as ye aye have done, 
And England shall the tidings hear 

Of a battle this day won." 

The stout Sir Richard waved his sword 

Above his head in air. 
And cried, " Where'er the press may be, 

Sir captain, place me there 1 
And ere this morning's sun go down, 

God willing, thou shalt see 
A good blow struck for Jesu Christ, 

For England, and for thee 1 

" But go, thou little page, unto 
My Lady's cabin door, 
And bear to her my wish that she 
Come not that threshold o'er ; 
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Commend us to her gentle prayers, . 

And bid her have no fears, 
For heaven will surely bow these hounds 

Before the Christian spears. 

" Yet, as I know the mighty love 

That fills my lady's heart, 
Let this amid the mel6e be 

Thou youthful page, thy part : 
Keep true and faithful watch and ward . 

That chamber door beside. 
And see that by this test of mine 

My lady-love abide." 

The page bowed low and left the deck, 

The good knight sought the post, 
Where danger fi:om the Moslem arms 

Appeared to threaten most ; 
And there he stood amid the crew. 

All ready for the firay. 
From noon-tide till the sun passed through 

The folding doors of day. 

Meanwhile, although the foe hung o*er 

The Christian vessel's jiath, 
A distant dropping shot was all 

That showed their hostile wrath : 
The unbelievers knew that oak, 

And where it sprang from earth, 
They knew the mettle of the men 

To whom' that soil gave birth 1 
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But prudent, as in battle bold, 

The English captain was, 
And still he kept his men prepared 

For aught might come to pass ; 
On deck with them, Sir Richard stood, 

Ev'n till the morning light 
Appeared to show no danger near — 

No crescent-flag in sight 

Twas then the good knight turned to look 

Upon a bo)dsh form. 
That through the long, long hours of gloom 
Was ever at his arm — 
" Good Lord 1 " exclaimed the knight, and prest 

That form in fond embrace, 
*' What change — what miracles can through 
The strength of love take place I " 

It was indeed, his lady fair. 

Veiled in true boyish dress. 
Of which her prayers had won the page 

Himself to dispossess ; 
Twas she who thus attired, had crept 

To where her lord was placed. 
And, there, unknown had stood till dawn 

Shone o'er the watery waste. 

Well might the husband fondly cry, 
" What changes love can make 1 " 
Whose lady braved the cold, the foe, 
The darkness for his sake : 
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Though peril she could not avert, 
Yet peril she might share, 

And if a bullet sought his heart, 
Her own might meet it there ! 

Well might the noble knight exclaim, 
" What wonders love can do ! " 
When stirs its influence in the breast 

That tender is and true ; 
The gentlest heart love maketh bold, 

The wildest it can tame, 
In weal or woe, with high and low. 

Its power is still the same. 

A place Sir Richard Fanshawe hath, 

High on the roll of fame, 
And not less bright the halo is. 

That girds his lady's name : 
Enshrined together in the breasts 

Of all the good they lie. 
Amid the glorious company 

Whose memory cannot die. 
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THE DUKE OF YORK'S VICTORY OVER 

THE DUTCH, 1672. 

One day as I was sitting still 
Upon the side of Dunwich hill, 
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And looking on the ocean, 

By chance I saw De Ruyter's fleet 
With royal James's squadron meet, 
In sooth it was a noble treat 

To see that brave commotion. 

I cannot stay to name the names 

Of all the ships that fought with James, 
Their number or their tonnage ; 

But this I say, the noble host 

Right gallantly did take its post, 

And cover'd all the hollow coast 
From Walderswyck to Dunwich. 

The French who should have joined the Duke 

Full far astern did lag and look, 
Although their hulls were lighter, 

But nobly faced the Duke of York, 

Tho' some may wink and some may talk. 

Right stoutly did his vessel stalk 
To buffet with De Ruyter. 

Well might you hear their guns, I guess^ 
From Sirewell-gap to Easton Ness, 

The show was rare and sightly : 
They battered without let or stay 
Ufttil the evening of that day, 
Twas then the Dutchmen ran away, 

The Duke had beat them tightly. 
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Of all the battles gained at sea, 
This was the rarest victory 

Since Philip's grand Armado. 
I will not name the rebel Blake, 
He fought for horson Cromweirs sake, 
And yet was forc'd three days to take 

To quell the Dutch bravado. 

So now we've seen them take to flight, 
This way, or that, where'er they might. 

To windward or to leeward ; 

Here's to King Charles and here's to James, 
And here's to all the Captain's names. 
And' here's to all the Suffolk dames. 

And here's the House of Stuart 

From The Suffolk Garland. 



THE RELIEF OF LONDONDERRY. 

Upon the shattered walls arid roofs of Londonderry town. 
And on the fertile country round, the sun shone brightly 

. down; 
It gleamed upon the thousand tents, there dotted o'er the 

plain. 
And on the Foyle that placidly flowed onward tow'rds 

thQ main, 
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The foeman lay without the walls ; stem femine reigned 

within; 
The burghers' frames were gaunt and weak, their faces 

pale and thin ; 
With feeble gait and downcast looks they paced each 

ruined street, 
Yet aye were ready gallantly the foe in arms to meet 

And tender-hearted women moved about with sunken eyes, 
Half dead themselves yet creeping on — ^for woman's love 

ne'er dies — 
To cheer a father, brother, son, or husband, at his post 
Upon the rampart, keeping guard against King James's 

host 

For three long months the siege had sapped strength, 

energy for all, 
Yet still the Ime of sentries stood within the crumbling 

wall, 
With lean white hands that scarce retained their weapons 

in their grasp. 
With nerveless arms that scarce could hold an infant in 

their clasp. 

The great cathedral bell boomed out o'er town and 

tented field. 
And like a sad funereal knell that solemn warning pealed : 
Once more within the holy fane went up the anguished 

prayer. 
The last appeal of those whose hearts were breaking with 

despair. 
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Then rose the pastor's trembling voice, grown weak with 

want and pain, 
But as he warmed his tones grew firm, their strength 

returned again \ 
Like the loud trumpet's blast his words rang through each 

echoing aisle, 
And eyes flashed bright, and on each lip broke forth a 

proud, sterft smile. 

" Fear riot, my brethren, for our God is on His children's side. 
Through life, in death. His strong right arm shall be our 

shield and guide ; 
Be ye but true to Him and He will aye be true to you. 
Death will but tear away the veil that hides Him from 

our view." 

The sun had set, the twilight gloom was deepening in the 

sky, 
And, faint and few, pale evening stars began to shine on 

high; 
The weak jsvan citizens looked forth upon the silent night. 
As those to whom next morn brings death look on the 

fading light. 

The watch on the Cathedral tower looked out towards 

the sea. 
And as he looked his heart leaped up — " I see a sail !" 

quoth he, 
" Another, and another yet ! They come to bring us aid 1 
Our God hath heard our prayer and sends the help sg 

long delayed !" 
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" They come 1 they come !'' — the stirring cry rang out 

o'er street and square, 
And like a message sent from heav'n it thrilled the 

evening air ; 
Each heart was bounding high with joy in that war-beaten 

town, 
As to the shattered walls in groups the burghers hurried 

down. 

Then all throughout the Irish camp went forth a call tg 

arms. 
The bugles rang, the cannon rent the air with their alarms, 
The river banks were quickly lined with cruel Galmo/s 

horse. 
With Butler's ranks of infantry, and Eustace's wild force. 

Long lines of batteries opened on the ships as they 

advanced 
Towards the place where o'er the boom light warning 

ripples glanced, 
Telling of the stout barrier that lay concealed beneath, 
Studded with rows of stakes like some sea monster's 

bristling teeth. 

But on and on those vessels came, though loud the 

a 

cannon roared. 

And through the shivering air right fast the iron death- 
storm poured ; 

Brave Captain Browning led the way in his good ship 
Mountjoy, 

Eager to save the dear old town that knew him as a boy. 
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With every swelling sail wide spread right at the boom 

he dashed, 
And loudly cheered his hardy crew as the dread barrier 

crashed ; 
But louder came the answering cheers from the well 

guarded strand, 
As from the shock the quivering ship recoiled and struck 

the land. 

Then quicker rolled the musketry, and deeper roared the 

guns, 
And fiercer now pealed forth the cheers of England's 

gallant sons. 
While from the walls the citizen looked forth upon the strife, 
And prayed for those who came to save his home, his 

goods, his life. 

What wild and hot anxiety the townsmen felt that night, 

As through the fire-lit gloom they watched the fierce 
contested fight ! 

Powerless to strike, although they heard in every cannon- 
boom 

The battle-hammer on Fate's anvil shaping out their doom. 

" O God, be with them in the fight 1 " they murmured 

hoarse and low, 
Their feverish eyes reflecting back the battle's lurid glow ; 
" Father of might, O bless their arms, for if they fail we 

die ! " 
Half checked by stiffled sobs burst forth that bitter 

bleeding cry. 
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Then sudden from the crowded wall arose a raptured 

cheer, 
" Hurrah ! hurrah ! the boom is passed, the ships are 

drawmgnear!" 
And well nigh maddened with that fierce excess of joy 

and pride, 
The eager shouting citizens thronged to the water-side. 

« 

And soon the laden vessel lay along beside the quay ; 
Men's eyes were wet with tears of joy that welcome sight 

to see, 
As to the sound of clashing bells, and shout, and cannon 

roar, 
The brave deliverers stood at length upon the echoing 

shore. 

"Now where is he who led the way, who steered his gallant 
ship 

First through the fire, with dauntless heart and ready eye 
and lip 1 

Where is he ? let us touch his hand ! " the eager towns- 
men cry. 

But with sad eyes and voices low the sailors make reply. 

All honour to his memory! God's peace be with his 

soul! 
O never be his name forgot though ages onward roll ! 
He gave his life for others' sake, he nobly fought and fell, 
Say, can we prize the memory of such a deed too well ? 
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So long as bright eyes brighter glow around our island 

fires, 
When song and stoiy call to mind the victories of our 

sires, 
Be the proud memory ever dear to every English boy, 
Of Londonderry's grand defence, and the feat of the 
Mountjoy ! 

Beeton's Boy's Magazine. 
By permission of Messrs, Ward, Lock, and Tyler. 
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RUSSELL'S TRIUMPH. 

Thursday in the mom, the. nineteenth of May, 

Recorded be for ever the famous Ninety-two, — 
Brave Russell did discern, by break of day. 

The lofty sails of France advancing too. 
" All hands aloft ! " they cry, " let English courage shine, 
Let fly a culverine, the signal of the line ; 
Let every man supply his gun. 
Follow me, 
You shall see 
That the battle it will soon be won." 

Toumville on the main triumphant roU'd 

To meet the gallant Russell in combat o'er the deep ; 
He led his noble troops of heroes bold 

To sink the English admiral and his fleet,' 
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Now every gallant mind to victory does aspire : 
The bloody fight's begun — the sea is all on fire ; 
And mighty Fate stood looking on, 
Whilst the flood, 
All with blood, 
Fill'd the scuppers of the Royal Sun. 

Sulphur, smoke, and fire, disturbing the air. 

With thunder and wonder, affright the Gallic shore ; 
Their regulated bands stood trembling near. 
To see their lofty streamers now no more. 
At six o'clock, the Red, the smiling victors led, 
To give the second blow — the total overthrow. 
Now Death and Horror equal reign ; 
Now they cry. 
Run or die — 
British colours ride the vanquished main. 

See, they fly amazed o'er rocks and sands ! 

One danger they grasp to shun a greater fate : 

In vain they cried for aid to weeping lands. 

The nymphs and sea-gods mourn their lost estate 

For evermore adieu, thou dazzling Royal Sun 1 

From thy imtimely end thy master's fate's begun ; 

Enough, thou mighty God of War ! 

Now we sing. 

Bless the King ! 

Let us drink to every English Tar. 

Anon. 
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ADMIRAL HOSIER'S GHOST.* 

As near Porto-Bello lying 

On the gently swelling flood, 
At midnight with streamers flying 

Our triumphant navy rode ; 
There while Vernon sate all-glorious 

From the Spaniard's late defeat, 
And his crews with shouts victorious, 

Drank success to England's fleet : 

On a sudden shrilly sounding, 
Hideous yells and shrieks were heard j 

Then, each heart with fear confounding, 
A sad troop of ghosts appeared, 

* Admiral Hosier's Ghost was a party song, written by Glover, 
the Author of Leonidas^ on the taking of Porto Bello from the 
Spaniards by Admiral Vernon, Nov. 22, 1739. The case of Hosier, 
which is here so pathetically represented, was briefly this. In April 
1726, he was sent with a strong fleet to the Spanish West Indies, to 
block up the galleons in the ports of that country, or if they pre' 
sumed to come out, to seize and carry them into England. He 
accordingly arrived at the Bastimentos, near Porto Belld ; but being 
employed rather to overawe than to attack the Spaniards, with 
whom it was probably not to our interest to go to war, he continued 
long inactive on that station, to his own great regret. He was 
afterwards removed to Carthagena, and remained cruizing in those 
seas, till the greater part of his men perished, probably by the diseases 
of that unhealthy climate. This brave man seeing his best officers 
and men thus daily swept away, his ships exposed to inevitable 
destruction, and himself made the sport of the enemy, is said to 
have died of a broken heart. 
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All in dreary hammocks shrouded, 
Which for winding sheets they wore, 

And with looks by sorrow clouded 
Frowning on that hostile shore. 

On them gleam'd the moon's wan lustre, 

When the shade of Hosier brave 
His pale bands were seen to muster 

Rising from their watery grave. 
O'er the glimmering wave he hied him, 

Where the Burford * reared her sail, 
With three thousand ghosts beside him, 

And in groans did Vernon haiL 

** Heed, oh heed our fatal story ; 

I am Hosier's injur'd ghost, 
You who now have purchas'd glory 

At this place where I was lost I 
Though in Porto-Bello's ruin 

You now triumph free from fears. 
When you think on our undoing, 

You will mix your joy vith tears. 

" See these mournful spectres sweeping 

Ghastly o'er this hated wave. 
Whose wan cheeks are stain'd with weeping ; 

These were English captains brave. 
Mark those numbers pale and horrid. 

Those were once my sailors bold : 

* Admiral Vernon's Ship. 
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Lo, each hangs his drooping forehead, 
While his dismal tale is told. 



" I by twenty sail attended, 

Did this Spanish town -affright ; 
Nothing then its wealth defended 

But my orders not to fight. 
Oh 1 that in this rolling ocean 

I had cast them with disdain, 
And obey'd my heart's warm motion 

To have quell'd the pride of Spain I 

" For resistance I could fear none, 

But with twenty ships had done 
What thou, brave and happy Vernon, 

Hast achieved with six alone. 
Then the Bastimentos never 

Had our foul dishonour seen ; 
Nor the sea, the sad receiver 

Of this gallant train had been. 

" Thus, like thee, proud Spain dismaying, 

And her galleons leading home. 
Though, condemned for disobeying, 

I had met a traitor's doom. 
To have fallen, -my country crying 

He has played an English part. 
Had been better far than dying 

Of a grieved and broken heart. 
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" Unrepining at thy glory, 

Thy successful arms we hail ; 
But remember our sad story, 

And let Hosier's wfongs prevail 
Sent in this foul clime to languish, 

Think what thousands fell in vain, 
Wasted with disease and anguish, 

Not in glorious battle slain. 

*' Hence with all my train attending 

From their oozy tombs below. 
Through the hoary foam ascending. 

Here I feed my constant woe : 
Here the Bastimentos viewing, 

We recall our shameful doom. 
And our plaintive cries renewing, 

Wander through the midnight gloom, 

*' O'er these waves for ever mourning 

Shall we roam deprived of rest, 
If to Britain's shores returning 

You neglect my just request ; 
After this proud foe subduing, 

When your patriot friends you see, 
Think on vengeance for my ruin, 

And for England shamed in me." 

Glover, 



E 
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THE DEATH OF ADMIRAL BENBOW. 

O WE sailed to old Virginia and thence to Fayal, 
Where we watered our shipping, and so then weigh'd all ; 
Full in view on the seas, boys, seven sails we did espy 1 
O we mann'd our capstem and weigh'd speedily. 

The first we came up with, was a brig and a sloop, 
We ask'd if the other five were as big as they look'd ; 
But turning to windward, as near's we could lie. 
Found they were French men of war cruising hard by. 

O we drew up our squadron in a very nice line, 
And fought them courageous for four hours time ; 
But the day being spent, boys, and night coming on, 
We let them alone till the very next mom. 

The very next morning, the engagement prov'd hot, 
And brave Admiral Benbow received a chain-shot : 
O when he was wounded, to his merry men he did say, 
" Take me up in your arms, boys, and carry me away.'* 



O the guns they did rattle, and bullets did fly, 

While brave Admiral Benbow for help loud did cry ; 

" Carry me down to the cockpit, there is ease for my 

smarts ; 
If my merry men should see me, 'twill sure break all their 

hearts.'' 
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The very next morning, at break of the day, 
We hoisted our topsails, and so bore away ; 
We bore down to Port Royal, where the people flock'd 
much. 

To see brave Admiral Benbow carried to Kingston town 
Church. 

Come all ye brave fellows, wheresoever you have been. 
Let us drink a good health to our king and our queen. 
And another health, boys, to the girls that we know, 
And a third m remembrance of brave Admiral Benbow. 

Anon. 
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CAPTAIN DEATH.* 

Written by one of the Surviving Crew, 1757, 
The muse and the hero together are fired. 
The same noble views have their bosoms inspired ; 
As freedom they love, and for gloiy contend. 
The muse o'er the hero still mourns as a friend : 
And here let the muse her poor tribute bequeath 
To one British hero, — 'tis brave Captain Death ! 



* This poem was written to commemorate a fierce engagement 
which took place between an English Privateer named the 
** Terrible," commanded by Captain Death, and two large French 
Privateers, one of which was a recaptured prize of the "Terrible." 
Notwithstanding the amazing disparity in the force of the rival vessels 
Capt. Death maintained a fierce and obstinate engagement, until 
himself, with the greater part of his officers, and almost all his crew 
were killed. When his ship was boarded by the enemy only twenty- 
six persons were found alive, sixteen of whom were mutilated by the 
loss of a leg or an arm, and the other ten grievously wounded. 
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His ship was the Terrible, — dreadful to see ! 
His crew were as brave, and as gallant as he ; 
Two hundred or more was their good complement, 
And sure brayer fellows to sea never went : 
Each man was determin'd to spend his last breath 
In fighting for Britain and brave Captain Death ! 

A prize they had taken diminished their force, 

And soon the good prize-ship was lost in her course ; 

The French Privateer and the Terrible met ; — 

The battle begun, — all with horror beset : 

No heart was dismay'd, — each as bold as Macbeth; — 

They fought for old England and brave Captain Death. 

Fire, thimder, balls, bullets, were seen, heard and felt \ 
A sight that the heart of Bellona would melt.; 
The shrouds were all torn, and the decks fiird with blood, 
And scores of dead bodies were thrown in the flood ; — 
The flood from the days of old Noah and Seth, 
Ne'er saw such a man as our brave Captain Death. 

At last the dread bullet came wing'd with his fate, 

Our brave captain dropped — and soon after his mate ; — 

Each officer fell, and a carnage was seen, 

That soon died the waves to a crimson from green : 

And Neptune rose up, and took off" his wreath, 

And gave it a Triton to crown Captain Death, 

Thus fell the strong Terrible, bravely and bold ; 
But sixteen survivors the tale can unfdld : 
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The French were the victors, — tho* much to their cost, — 

For many brave French were with Englishmen lost 

And thus, says old Time, from good Queen Elizabeth, 

I ne'er saw the fellow of brave Captain Death. 

From the Suffolk Garland. 



THE BOLD SALAMANDER. 

Come, let's drink a health to George our King, 

And his brave commanders ; 
Another glass let us toss off 

To the valiant Salamanders ; 
Who fought so bravely for their king, sir, 
For their country, and their crown. 
To put the Mouusieurs' courage down 
By the brave Salamander. 

When we cruised on the raging main. 
Our guns they roar'd like thunder ; 

Along the coast of France and Spain, 
Brave boys, we search for plunder ! 

We'll make the French and Spaniards quake, 

Our English merchant-ships retake, 

For the glory of old England's sake. 

By the valiant Salamander. 

One night we fought in a mistake, 

With a Bristol privateer, sir; 
With one broadside we made them shake 

And laid them on the careen, sir, 
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They swore no mortals we could be^ 
But devils, sure, that liv'd at sea ; 
But to their joy they soon did see 
'Twas the valiant Salamander. 

Who can pretend for to withstand 

A creature bred by fire ? 
When man can live by sea or land. 

What fool would e*er come nigh her ? 
With hand-grenades and musket-shot, 
Their cannon ball, although red hot, 
We neither fear, nor value not, 
On board the Salamander. 

And when that we do come on shore. 

Well all fill up our glasses ; 
Well drink and make the taverns roar. 

Along with our English lasses : 

We'll dance and sing and roam about, 

And spend our money, and then go out 

Another cruise, and search about 

For more French and Spanish plunder. 

Old Ballad. 



NAVAL VICTORIES. 

Why I'm singing of French, Dutch, and Spanish bravada, 
And going to give you each regular date, 

Since that year we conquered the famous Armada, 
Which hapt' fifteen hundred and eighty-eight 



Queen Elizabeth, bless the old girl, we plac d ready, 
If they landed to shew 'em some true English sport. 

But their wiskers were sing'd by bold Drake, brave and 
steady, 
Just to save them a licking at Tilbury Fort. 

Then hooraw for the Tars of old England so free, 

The pride of the World and the Lords of the Sea 1 

In ninety-six following Raleigh and Howard, 

Off Cales with their cannon so pepper'd the Dons, 
That the smell of the powder made each man a coward. 

And they caird on their saints as they fled from their guns. 
Sixteen hundred and sixty and two with his Beesom 

Van Tromp swore he*d sweep the whole sea or be shot. 
But Blake beat him twice, and next year, just to please him, 

He'd two actions with Monk, and Mynheer went to pot 
Then hooraw for the Tars of old England so free. 
The pride of the World and the Lords of the Sea ! 

In sixty and five the Dutch Admiral Opdom 

Swore der Tiple he'd eat up the brave Duke of York ! 
But his Highness so merrily pepper'd and pop'd 'em, 

Tho' their ships were like lead, their heels were like cork. 
Next year for four days, Albemarle and his sailors 

The spawn of Van Tromp beat weather and lea, 
For chain shot was first used, they all scamper'd like tai- 
lors. 

And our tars from that moment were Lords of the Sea. 
Then hooraw for the Tars of old England so free, 
The pride of the World and the Lords of the Sea 1 




In seventy-two, the Mynheer cried Peccavi ; 

When his fatal time come gallant Sandwich lay flat, 
But 'twas fem'd ninety-two made the pride of the navy, 

Don't you know there's a glorious song about that ? 
To seventeen hundred and two in my history next I go, 

When the English and Dutch imder bold Sir George 
Rooke, 
Beat the Spaniards, and French, in the harbour of Vigo, 

Forty-eight sail in all, blow'd up, sunk and took. 
Then hooraw for the Tars of old England so free. 
The pride of the World and the Lords of the Sea ! 



In the year forty-four. Admiral Warren and Anson, 

Beat the French, so did Hawke, only two ships re- 
. main'd ; 
Boscawen's proud fleet fifty-five saw advancing. 

And in fifty-eight Pococke two vict'rys obtain'A 
But the year fifty-nine was the noblest then going. 

When an English invasion was all the world's talk, 
Then La Clue off" the straits was well bang'd by Boscawcn, 

And Conflans run on a lee shore by bold Hawke. 
Then hooraw for the Tars of old England so firee, 
The pride of the World and the Lords of the Sea I 



In eighty bold Rodney well tickled Langarry ; 

Eighty-one saw Hyde Parker so gloriously shine ; 
But next year Count De Grasse in the Ville De Parry 

Was took, when so gallantly we broke the line. 
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But all this to this war is nothing compearable, 
Tho' we beat Dons, Monsieurs and Mynlieers to some 
tune, 

My Lord Howe led the way by a victory tearable, 
Off Ushant, in the morn, ninety-four, first of June. 

Then hooraw for the Tars of old England so free, 

The pride of the World and the Lords of Sea ! 

In June ninety-five brave Cornwallis did service, 

So did Bridport, and all on't was done in a week ; 
But Valentme's day, the next year, and great Jarvis, 

No pen can describe nor no lingo can speak. 
Yet October the 'leventh, same year, for hard fighting, 

.Was the best brush of all ; when from Camperdown's 
shore, 
Brave Duncan, so nobly Dutch treachery requiting, 

Brought their fleet to an anchor all snug at the Nore. 
Then hooraw for the Tars of Old England so free. 
The pride of the World and the Lords of the Sea. 

But as if English Tars to the country so hearty, 

Was determined still honour on honour to pile, 
Ninety-eight, first of August, did up Boneparty, 

By the wonders bold Nelson performed at the Nile. 
But Lord, how I talk, en't the nation bestowing 

A pillar to tell about Tars and their lives ? 
And 'tis gloriously done ! for to them 'tis all owing 

That we've laws, and religion, and children, and wives ! 

Then hooraw for the Tars of old England so free. 

The pride of the World and the Lords of the Sea ! 

Anon. 
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ADMIRAL JERVIS. 

I've sail'd the salt seas pretty much, 

And rough'd it in all weathers, 
The French, the Spanish, and the Dutch, 

To J>uckle to their tethers. 
And in each voyage I must need, 

You see, have known some ser\'ice ; 
But all I've know'd and all Tve see'd 

Is now out-done by Jervis ! 

You've heard, I s'pose, the people talk 

Of Benbow and Boscawen, 
Of Anson, Pocock, Vernon, Hawke, 

And many more then going ; 
All pretty lads, and brave, and rum, 

That see'd much noble service :' 
But, Lord, their merit's all a hum, 

Compared to Admiral Jervis ! 

Now there's the famous ninety-two, 

That made so great a bustle. 
When the Royal Sun and her whole crew 

Were all sent down by Russel : 
A glorious sight, IVe heard them say, 

And pretty was the service, 
But not like that on Voluntun's Day, 

Led on by valiant jervis ! 
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Bold Rodney did the kingdom thank 

For that brash in the West Indies, 
And Parker on the Dogger Bank, 

The Dutch beat off the hinges. 
Van Tromp said how he'd sweep the sea, 

Till Blake showed him some service ; 
Fine fellows all, but don't tell me 

That they're the likes of Jervis ! 

Howe made the Frenchmen dance a tunc. 

An admiral great and glorious — 
Witness for that the first of June, 

Lord, how he was victorious ! 
A noble sight as e'er was seen, 

And did the country service ; 
But twenty-seven beat with fifteen 

None ever did but Jervis I 

As for that same equality, 

That this battle well was fighted, 
In England high and low degree 

Are equally delighted. 
'Tis in the mouth of all one meets. 

All praise this noble service ; 
And ballad singers in the streets 

Roars — Admirable Jervis ! 

They say that he's become a Lord, 

At his Majesty's desire ; 
He always was a king aboard, 

How can they lift him higher % 
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'Tis noble, that must be confessed, 
And suits such worthy service ; 

But the title he'd be known by best 
Will be — Gallant Admiral Jervis ! 

To Thompson let the bumbo pass, 

Grey, Parker, Walgrave, Caulder, — 
Nelson that took St Nicholas, — 

My timbers, how he mauFd her ! 
But we a freight of grog might start, 

To drink all on that service ; — 
Here's blessing on each noble heart 

That fought with valiant Jervis ! 

And bless the king, and bless the queen, 

And bless the fam'ly royal ; 
Let Frenchmen come, 'twill soon be seen 

That British hearts are loyal. 
Let Dutch and Spaniards join their hosts. 

They'll see some pretty service ; 
Zounds ! who's afraid, while England boasts 

Such Admirals as Jervis ? 

DiBDIN. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE NILE. 

What see I on this barren strand ? 
A burning sky, a burning sand, 
A shipless sea, a lifeless land ! 
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Yet on that strand was Europe freed 1 
The world beheld that battle bleed ; 
And mighty England did the deed. 

'Twas eve ; and on the horizon pale, 
Like cloud on cloud uprose the sail 5 
And warrior echoes fiird the gale. 

There squadron'd on the simset tide, 
With da/s last gold and amber dyed, 
Came Britain's sea-kings in their pric^e. 

Splendid the thronging pomp swept on, 
To cannon fire and trumpet tone ; 
Each war-ship like a floating throne. 

Who led them on? A deathless name,' 
That through their bosoms shot like flame — 
Nelson I — the noblest son of fame ! 

Startled, yet stem, the Frenchman's line 
Saw in the sun the red-cross shine 
And felt it Ruin's judgment sign. 

Then blazed the gun, then burst the shell, 
Then thick the muskets' fire-shower fell, 
And all was thunder, shout, and yell 1 

Tis night — the peal comes long and loud, 
Each thunderer roaring from his cloud — 
Each wrapp'd in his own sulphurous shroud. 
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'Tis midnight ; but athwart the haze, 
What startling splendour blasts the gaze ? 
Huge L'Orient ! thine that fatal blaze. 

Round mast and flag the flame-wreaths soar ; 
Red rolls the surge like molten ore : 
Starts into spectral light the shore. 

The anchors part No more sha clings 
To shore or sand. Afar she springs, 
The whirlwind and the flame her wings. 

The fight is hush*d at once ! no sound 
Bursts from the brazen ramparts round : 
The Briton's heart his hand has bound. 

But, where the desert meets the glare, 
Ring on the melancholy air 
Howls of a mighty host's despair. 

There, by the copse-strewn waters stood. 
In the mind's more than solitude, 
The man of glory and of blood ! 

Napoleon : no ! great homicide ! 
A wilder sand, a wilder tide, 
Must give the moral of thy pride. 

The magazine's fired ! — one horrid roar 
Bursts round the sky, the sea, the shore. 
L'Orient — thy last, fierce fight is o'er. 
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Down darts she, through the whirlpool, down ; 
To leave the shoals of Egypt strown 
With wealth of many a shrine and throne. 

Mom rose in beauty. Broadly roU'd 
The red-cross flag its victor's fold. 
Fallen tricolor, thy tale was told I 

All calm, that lovely light beneath, 
The sabre slumber'd in its sheath. 
The cannon held its fiery breath. 

Though Britain's blood was poured like rain, 
Not one bright drop was shed in vain — 
The combat shivered Europe's chain ! 

Where is that combat's victor ? Gone. 

His fame was like a star alone ! 

He willed to conquer— and 'twas done. 

One bolder deed was yet untried — 
A vassal world his flag defied : 

He smote it at a blow — ^and died. 

Blackwood's Magazine. 
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The boy stood on the burning deck 
Whence all but he had fled ; 

The flame that lit the battle's wreck 
Shone round him o'er the dead. 
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The flames roird on. He would not go 

Without his father's word ; 
That father faint in death below, 

His voice no longer heard. 

He called aloud : "Say, father, say 

If yet my task be done ! " 
He knew not that the chieftain lay 

Unconscious of his son. 

*' Speak, father ! " once again he cried, 

" If I may yet be gone ! " 
And but the booming shots replied, 
And fast the flames rolled on. 

Upon his brow he felt their breath. 

And in his waving hair. 
And looked from that lone post of death 

In still, yet brave despair ; 

And shouted but once more aloud, 

« My father ! must I stay % " 
While o'er him fast through sail and shroud, 
The wreathing flames made way. 

They wrapt the ship in splendour wild. 
They caught the flag on high, 

And streamed above the gallant child 
Like banners in the sky. 
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Then came a burst of thunder-sound — 

The boy — Oh ! where was he ? 
Ask of the winds that far around 

With fragments strewed the sea — 

With mast, and helm, and pennon fair, 

That well had borne their part ; 

But the noblest thing that perished there 

Was that young faithful heart. 

Mrs. Hemans. 
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BATTLE OF THE BALTIC. 

Of Nelson and the North 

Sing the glorious day's renown, 

When to battle fierce came forth 

All the might of Denmark's crown, 

And her arms along the deep proudly shone. 

By each gun the lighted brand 

In a bold determined hand ; 

And the Prince of all the land 

Led them on. — 

Like Le\nathans afloat 

Lay their bulwarks on the brine ; 

While the sign of batde flew 

On the lofty British line. 

It was ten of April mom by the chime ; 

i 
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As they drifted on their path, 
There was silence deep as death, 
And the boldest held his breath 
For a time. — 

But the might of England flushed 
To anticipate the scene ; 
And her van the fleeter rushed 
O'er the deadly space between. 
** Hearts of oak ! " our captains cried, when each gun 
From its adamantine lips 
Spread a death-shade round the ships, 
Like the hurricane eclipse 
Of the sun. 

Again ! again ! again ! 

And the havoc did not slack, 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane 

To our cheering sent us back ; — 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom :^ 

Then ceased — and all is wail, 

As they strike the shattered sail, 

Or, in conflagration pale, 

Light the gloom. — 

Out spoke the victor then, 
As he hailed them o'er the wave ^— 
" Ye are brothers ! ye are men ! 
And we conquer but to save : — 
So peace instead of death let us bring : 
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But yield, proud foe, thy fleet, 
With the crews, at England's feet, 
And make submission meet 
To our king." — 

Then Denmark blest our chief. 

That he gave her wounds repose ; 

And the sounds of joy and grief, 

From her people wildly rose, 

As death withdrew his shades from the day; 

While the sun looked smiling bright 

O'er a wide and woful sight. 

Where the fires of fimeral light 

Died away. — 

Now joy. Old England, raise ! 
For the tidings of thy might, 
By the festal cities' blaze, 
While the wine-cup shines in light \ 
And yet amidst that joy and uproar. 
Let us think of them that sleep, 
Full many a fathom deep. 
By thy wild and stormy steep, 
Elsinore ! 

Brave hearts ! to Britain's pride 

Once so faithful and so true, 

On the deck of fame that died, — 

With the gallant good Riou : 

Soft sigh the winds of heaven o'er their grave I 
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While the billow mournful rolls, 

And the mermaid's song condoles, 

Singing glory to the souls 

Of the brave 1 — Campbell. 
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NELSON. 

An Old Man-o'- War's Man's Yarn. 

PART I. 

Brave as a lion was our Nel, 

And gentle as a lamb : 
Tell you it warms my blood to tell 

The tale — grey as I am — 
It makes the old life in me climb, 

It sets my soul a-swim ; 
I live twice over every tim^ 

That I can talk of him. 

Our best beloved of all the brave 

That ever for freedom fought ; 
And all his wonders of the wave 

For fatherland were wrought ! 
He was the manner of man to show 

How victories may be won ; 
So swift you scarcely saw the blow; 

You look'd — the deed was done. 

You should have seen him as he trod 
The deck, our joy, and pride I 

You should have seen him, like a god 
Of storm, his war-horse ride ! 



You should have seen him as he stood 

Fighting for his good land, 
With all the iron of soul and blood 

Turned to a sword in hand. 

He sailed his ships for work ; he bore 

His sword for battle-wear ; 
His creed was, "Best man to the fore !" 

And he was always there. 
Up- any peak of peril where 

There was but room for one : 
The only thing he did not dare 

Was any death to shun. 

The Nelson touch his men he taught, 

And his great stride to keep ! 
His faithful fellows round him fought 

*A thousand heroes deep. 
With a red pride of life, and hot 

For him their blood ran free ; 
They " minded not the shower of shot, 

No more than peas, " said he. 

The tyrant saw our sea-king thwart 

His landing on our isle ; 
He gnashed his teeth, he gnawed his heart, 

At Nelson of the Nile, 
Who set his fleet in flames to light 

The lion to his prey, 
And led destruction through the night 

Upon his dreadful way. 
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Around the world he drove his game, 

And ran his glorious race, 
Nor rested till he hunted them 

From off the ocean's face ; 
Like that old war-dog, who, till death. 

Hung to the vessel's side 
Till hands were lopped, and then with teetli 

He held on till he died. 

Oh, he could do the deed that set 

Old fighters' hearts afire ; 
The edge of every spirit whet, 

And every arm inspire. 
Yet I have seen upon his face 

The tears that, as they roll, 
Show what a light of saintly grace 

May clothe a sailor's souL 
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NELSON AT TRAFALGAR. 

PART II. 

When our brave Nelson went to meet 

Trafalgar's judgment-day, 
The people knelt down in the street 

To bless him on his way. 
He felt the country of his love 

Watching him from afar ; 
It saw him through the battle move : 

His heaven was in that star ! 
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Magnificently glorious sight 

It was in that great dawn ! 
Like one vast sapphire flashing light, 

The sea, just breathing, shone ! 
Their ships, fresh painted, stood up tall 

And stately : ours were grim 
And weatherworn, but one and all 

In rare good fighting trim. 

Brave Nelson's wasted face, wave-worn, 

Was beaming and serene ; 
I felt the brave bright spirit bum 

There, all too plainly seen ; 
As though the sword this time was drawn 

For ever firom the sheath. 
And when its work to-day was done 

All would be dark in death. 

His deep eyes glowed like lamps of night 

Set in the porch of power ; 
The deed unborn was kindled bright 

Within them at that hour ! 
The purpose, welded at white heat. 

Cried, like some visible Fate, 
'* To-day, we must not merely beat ; 

We must annihilate." 

He smiled to see the Frenchman show 

His reckoning for retreat, 
With Cadiz port on his lee-bow ; 

And held him then half-beat 
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They showed no colours, till we drew 
Them out to strike with there ! 

Old Victory, for a prize or two, 
Had flags enough to spare. 

Mast-high the famous signal ran ; 

Breathless we caught each word : 
" England expects tJmt every man 

Will do his duty^ Lord, 
You should have seen our faces I heard 

Us cheering, row on row. 
Like men before some furnace stirred 

To a fiery fearful glow ! 

Good CoUingwood our lee-line led, 
And cut their centre through. 
" See how he goes in !'* Nelson said, 
As his first broadside flew, 
And near four himdred foemen fell 
Up went another cheer. 
" Ah, what would Nelson give," said Coll, 
" To be but with us here !" 

We grimly kept our vanward path ; 

Over us hummed their shot ; 
But, silently, we reined our wrath, 

Held on, and answered not. 
Till we could grip them face to face, 

And pound them for our own. 
Or hug them in a war embrace. 

Till they or we went down. 
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How calm he was ! when first he felt 

The sharp edge of that fight 
Cabined with God alone he knelt, 

The prayer still lay in light 
Upon his face, that used to shine 

In battle — flash with life, 
As though the glorious blood ran wine, 

Dancing with that wild strife. 

" Fight for us, thou Almighty One ! 
Give victory once again ! 
And if I fall. Thy will be done. 

Amen, Amen, Amen I" 
With such a voice he bade good-by, 
The moumfiillest old smile wore : 
" Farewell ! God bless you, Blackwood, I 
Shall never see you more." 

And four hours after, he had done 

With winds and troubled foam. 
The reaper was borne dead upon 

Our load of harvest home. 
Not till he knew the old flag flew 

Alone on all the deep ; 
Then said he, " Hardy, is that you ? 

Kiss me." And fell asleep. 

And so he went upon his way, 

A higher deck to walk, 
Or sit in some eternal day, 

And of the old time talk 
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With sailors old, who, on that coast, 
Welcome the homeward bound ; 

Where many a gallant soul weVe lost, 
And Franklin will be found. 

From vol, iii., 1st series^ of ^^ All the Year Kound,^* 
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TRAFALGAR SEA-FIGHT. 

O LASS ! Ts fit to bust wi' news ! 

There's letters frae the fleet ; 
WeVe bang'd the French, aye, out and out, 

And duin the thing complete : 
There was sec show'rs o' shell grenades, 

Bunch'd out wi' shot, like grapes ; 
And bullets big as beath our heads, 

Chained twea and twea wi' reapes. 

Our Jwohn was perch'd abuin their heads, 

To keep a sharp luik out ; 
And tell them, gin he kent his-sel, 

What they were aw about : 
They skimm'd the skin of Jwohnn/s cheek, 

He niver heeded that, 
But rwoar'd, tho' he was main-mast height, 

"We'll pay them weel for that" 
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It was a sect ! our Jvvohnny says, 

A sect nit often seen ; 
And aw their colours fifty flaff — 

Some red, some blue, some green : 
The French ranged up in aw their preyde, 

Afwore our thunder brast ; 
But lang afwore it ceas'd to rwoar, 

It hardly left a mast. 

But we ha'e paid a fearfu' preyce ; 

For Nelson is no more ! 
That soul o' fire has breath'd his last, 

Far frae his native shore ! 
" O waes in me ! " owr Jwohnny says, 
" That I sud ha'e to tell ; 
For nit a man aboard the fleet, 

But wished 't had been his-seL" 

Our British tars hev kindly hearts, 

Tho' you would hardly ken ; 
They'll shout when ships are gangin down, 

But try to seave the men : 
They'll risk the life that^s hardly won. 

To bring them to the shore ; 
And sorrow dashes owre their een, 

When they can do no more. 

A Cumberland Ballad, By Miss Gilpin. 
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THE DEATH OF NELSON. 

To England's fame another ray 
Is added, boys, this glorious day, 
And sad despair is on its way 

To gall the bold invader ; 
Who swore he would our isle subdue; 
Said Nelson, " Hang me, if you do ! 

For should your fleet 

With Britain's meet, 
We'll make you yield like dastard slaves. 
For Britain still must rule the waves 
In spite of gasconaders." 

In Cadiz harbour long confin'd. 

The French and Spanish Fleet, combin'd, 

Came out, to future evil blind, 

Nor dream'd we were so near, boys : 
Brave Nelson's heart it beat with glee ; 
** Now is the time, my boys," said he, 
" To give the blow, 
Lay Frenchmen low : 
Of twenty, boys, we may make sure, 
And honours for that king secure. 
Whom Britain doth revere, boys." 

To arms we flew, their line was broke. 
And all around was lost in smoke. 
While Nelson gave the potent stroke 
That crush'd their proud Armada ! 
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But fate for us had ill in store, 
A loss which we must e'er deplore ; 
A ^tal shot, 
Oh, cruel lot ! 
Wounded the Hero of the Nile, 
While envy did malignant smiley 
On board the Trinidada. 

Then to revenge his loss lef s fly. 
Like Britons conquer, boys, or die ! 
For dearl/s eam'd the victory 

Which by his death is won, boys ! 
But though he dies his name shall live. 
In future ages ardour give, 
Our tars inspire 
With martial ire, . 
Whilst to each Briton ever dear, 
The/11 sigh, and drop a briny tear, 
To think his race is run, boys I 

Anok* 
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THE ARETHUSA. 

CoMR, all ye jolly tailors bold, 
Whose hearts are cast in honour's mouldy 
While English glory I unfold — 
Hurra to the Arethusa ! 
She is a frigate tight and bravc^ 
As ever stemmed the dashing wave : 
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All men are staunch 

To their fav'rite launch, 
And when the foe shall meet our fire, 
Sooner than strike we'll all expire, 

On board of the Arethusa. 

*Twas with the Spring fleet she went out. 
The English Channel to cruise about, 
When four French sail, in show so stout, 

Bore down on the Arethusa. 
The famed Belle Poule straight ahead did lie — 
The Arethusa seemed to.fly ; 

Not a sheet or a tack, 

Or a brace did she slack ; 
Though the Frenchman laugh*d, and thought it stuff; 
But they knew not the handful of men, how tough. 

On board of the Arethusa. 

On deck five hundred nfen did dance. 
The stoutest they could find in France ; 
We with two hundred did advance, 

On board of the Arethusa. 
Our Captain hail'd the Frenchman, " Ho ! '* 
The Frenchman then cried out, "Hallo 1" 
" Bear down, d*ye see, 
To our admiral's lee," 
" No, no," says the Frenchman, "that can't be.'* 
" Then I must lug you along with me," 
Says the saucy Arethusa. 
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The fight was off the Frenchman's land ; 
We forced them back upon the strand ; 
For we fought till not a stick would stand 

Of the gallant Arethusa. 
And now we've driVn the foe ashore, 
Never to fight with Britons mor^, 

Let each fill a glass 

To his faVrite lass ; 

A health to the captains and officers true, 

And all that belong to the jovial crew, 

On board of the Arethusa. 

Prince Hoare. 
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THE SHANNON AND CHESAPEAKE. 

OR, THE GLORIOUS FIGHT OFF BOSTON LIGHTHOUSE. 

I. 

" She cones, she comes, in glorious style — 

To quarters fly, ye hearts of oak ! 
Success shall soon reward our toil," 

Exclaimed the gallant Captain Broke. 
** Three cheers, my brave boys, let your ardour bespeak, 

And give them a round from your cannon. 
And soon they shall find that the proud Chesapeake 

Shall lower her flag to the Shannon." 

Lawrence, Columbia's pride and boast, 

Of conquest counted sure as fate ; 
He thus addressed his haughty host. 

With form erect and heart elate — 
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" Three cheers, my brave boys, let your courage bespeak, 

And give them a taste of your cannon ; 
And soon they shall know that the proud Chesapeake 

Shall ne'er lower a flag to the Shannon." 

Silent as Death each foe drew nigh ; 

While locked in hostile close embrace, 
Brave Broke, with British seaman's eye, 

The signs of terror soon could trace ; 
He exclaimed, while his looks did his ardour bespeak, 

" Brave boys, they all flinch from their cannon ; 
Board, board, my brave messmates; the proud Chesapeake 

Shall soon be a prize for the Shannon." 

Swift flew the word, Britannia's sons 

Spread death and terror where they came ; 
The trembling foe forsook their guns, 

And called aloud on Merc/s name. 
Brave Broke led the way, but fell, wounded and weak, 

But exclaim'd, ".They have fled from their cannon ; 
Three cheers, my brave seamen, the proud Chesapeake 

Has lower'd her flag to tlie Shannon." 

The day was won, but Lawrence fell ; 

He closed his eyes in endless night ; 
And oft Columbia's sons will tell 

Of hopes all blighted in that fight. 
But brave Captain Broke, though wounded and weak, 

Survived to again play his cannon ; 
And his name from the shores of the wide Chesapeake 

Shall resound to the banks of the Shannon. 
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THE CHESAPEAKE PRIZE TO THE SHANNON. 

II. 
At Boston one day, 
As the Chesapeake lay, 
The Captain and crew thus began on ; 
" See that ship out at sea ! 
She our prize soon shall be, 
'Tis the tight little frigate the Shannon : 
How I long to be drubbing ^he Shannon, 
We shall soon make a prize of the Shannon ; 
Oh 1 'twill be a good joke, 
To take Commodore Broke, 
And add to our navy the Shannon." 

Then he made a great bluster. 

Calling all hands to muster, 
And said, " Now, boys, stand firm to your cannon : 

Let us get under weigh, 

Without further delay. 
And capture the insolent Shannon. 
We soon shall bear down on the Shannon, 
The Chesapeake's prize is the Shannon : 

Within two hours' space, 

We'll return to this place, 
And bring into harbour the Shannon 1 " 

Now alongside they range 
And broadsides they exchange, 
But the Yankees soon flinch from their cannon ; 
When captain and crew. 
Without further to do, 
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Are attack'd sword in hand from the Shannon ; 
By the tight little tars of the Shannon, 
The brave Commodore of the Shannon 

Fir'd a friendly salute, 

Just to end the dispute, 
And the Chesapeake struck to the Shannon. 

Let America know 

The respect she should show 
To our national flag and our cannon j 

And let her take heed, 

That the Thames and the Tweed 
Give us tars just as brave as the Shannon. 
Here's to Commodore Broke of the Shannon, 
To the sons of Thames, Tweed, and Shannon : 

May the Olive of Peace 

Soon bid enmity cease. 

From the Chesapeake's shores to the Shannon. 

From the Suffolk Garland. 
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THE CAPTAIN.— A LEGEND OF THE NAVY. 

He that only rules by terror 

Doeth grievous wrong. 
Deep as hell I count his error, 

Let him hear my song. 
Brave the captain was : the seamen 

Made a gallant crew, 
Gallant sons of English freemen, 

Sailors bold and true. 
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But they hated his oppression, 

Stem he was and rash j 
S© for every light transgression 

Doomed them to the lash. 
Day by day more harsh and cruel 

Seem'd the captain's mood. 
Secret wrath like smothered fuel 

Burnt in each man's blood. 
Yet he hoped to purchase glory, 

Hoped to make the name 
Of his vessel great in story, 

Wheresoever he came. 
So they pass'd by capes and islands, 

Many a harbour-mouth, 
Sailing under palmy_ highlands. 

Far within the south. 
On a day when they were going 

O'er the lone expanse, 
In the north, her canvass flowing. 

Rose a ship of France. 
Then the captain's colour heightened, 

Joyful came his speech : 
But a cloudy gladness lighten'd 

In the eyes of each. 
" Chase," he said : the ship flew forward/ 

And the wind did blow ; 
Stately, lightly, went she norVard, 

Till she neared the foe. 
Then they look'd at him they hated. 

Had what they desired : 
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Mute with folded arms they waited — 

Not a gun was fired 
But they heard the foeman*s thunder 

Roaring out their doom ; 
All the air was torn in sunder, 

Crashing went the boom. 
Spars were splintered, decks were shatter'd, 

Bullets fell like rain ; 
Over mast and deck were scattered 

Blood and brains of men. 
Spars were splintered ; decks were broken ; 

Every mother's son — 
Down they dropped — no word was spoken — 

Each beside his gun 
On the decks as they were lying, 

Were their faces grim. 
In their blood, as they lay dying. 

Did they smile on him. 
Those, in whom he had reliance 

For his noble name, 
With one smile of still defiance 

Sold him unto shame. 
Shame and wrath his heart confounded, 

Pale he tum'd and red, 
Till himself was deadly wounded 

Falling on the dead. 
Dismal error ! fearful slaughter 1 

Years have wander'd by, 
Side by side beneath the water 

Crew and captain lie ; 
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There the sunlit ocean tosses 

0*er them mouldering, 
And the lonely sea-bird crosses 

With one waft of the wing. 

Alfred Tennyson. 



THE RETURN OF THE ADMIRAL. 

How gallantly, how merrily, 

We ride along the sea ! 
The morning is all sunshine, 

The wind is blowing free, 
The billows are all sparkling, 

And bounding in the light. 
Like creatures in whose sunny veins 

The blood is running bright 
All nature knows our triumph, 

Strange birds about us sweep ; 
Strange things come up to look at us, 

The masters of the deep : 
In our wake, like any servant. 

Follows even the bold shark : 
Oh, proud must be our Admiral 

Of such a bonny barque I 

Proud, proud must be our Admiral, 
(Though he is pale to-day,) 

Of twice five hundred iron men, 
Who all his nod obey; 
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Who fought for him, and conquered, 

Who've won with sweat and gore, 
Nobility ! which he shall have 

Whene'er he touch the shore. 
Oh ! would I were our Admiral, 
^ To order with a word ; 
To lose a dozen drops of blood, 

And so rise up a lord ! 
I'd shout e'en to yon shark, there, 

Who follows in our lee, 
" Some day, I'll make thee carry me, 

Like lightning through the sea." 



The Admiral grew paler, 

And paler as we flew ; 
Still talked he to his officers. 

And smiled upon his crew ; 
And he looked up at the heavens. 

And he looked down on the sea, 
And at last he spied the creature 

That kept following in our lee. 
j He shook — 'twas but an instant; 

For speedily the pride 
Ran crimson to his heart. 

Till all chances he defied : 
It threw boldness on his forehead , 

It gave firmness to his breath ; 
And he stood like some grim warrior 

New ris^n up from death, 
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That night a horrid whisper 

Fell on us where we lay ; 
And we knew our fine old Admiral 

Was changing into clay ; 
And we heard the wash of waters, 

Though nothing could we see, . 

And a whistle and a plunge 

Among the billows in our lee I 
Till dawn we watched the body, 

In its dead and ghastly sleep^ 
And next evening at sunset, 

It was slung into the deep ! 
And never from that moment, — 

Save one shudder through the sea, 

Saw we or heard the shark 

That followed in our lee ! 

Barry Cornwall. 
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TWENTY SAIL AND MORE. 

♦* How many?" said our good Captaiji, 
^? Twenty sail and more." 

We were homeward bound, 
Scudding in a gale with our jib towards the Nore. 
Right athwart our tack, 
The foe came thick and black, 
I^ike Hell-birds and foul weatlier — ^you might count them 
by the score. 
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The Betsy Jane did slack 
To see the game in view. 
They knew the Union Jack, 
And the tyrant's flag we knew ! 
Our Captain shouted " clear the decks I" and the Bo'sun's 
whistle blew. 

Then our gallant Captain, 

With his hand he seized the wheel. 

And pointed with his stump to the middle of the foe. 
" Hurrah, lads, in we go ! " 

(You should hear the British cheer 

Fore and aft.) 
" There are twenty sail,'* sang he, 
" But litde Betsy Jane bobs to nothing on the sea 1 " 
(You should hear the British cheer, ^ 

Fore and aft.) 

" See yon ugly craft 
With the pennon at her main 1 
Hurrah, my merry boys. 
There goes the Betsy Jane ! " 
(You should hear the British cheer 
Fore and aft) 

ITie foe, he beat to quarters, and the Russian bugles sound; 
And the little Betsy Jane she leaps upon the sea, 
" Port and starboard ! " cried our Captain ; 
" Pay it in, my hearts ! " sang he. 
« We're old England's sons, 
And we'll fight for her to-day I" . 
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(You should hear the British cheer, 

Fore and aft.) 

" Fire away ! " 

In she runs 

And her guns 

Thunder round 

Sidney Dobell. 



THE DYING MIDSHIPMAN. 

An Incident of the attack on the Peiho River, 1859. 

Far off on the Peiho river, 

As the fierce sun sunk low, 
Boomed on in a sullen thunder 

The cannon of the foe. 

Over mud, and stakes, and ditches, 

The storming foe had rush*d, 
^ Each eye with honour bright'ning, 
Each feice with brave dreams flushed. 

As leaves on an autumn evening 

Crimson the weeping ground. 
Comrade upon comrade, stricken, 

Fell miserably round. 

Gallant Hope, the old sea-lion, 

Stood on the bloody deck. 
As black gunboat after gunboat 

Crept by a crippled wreck 



By a rope he holds on smiling, 

While in his bleeding side 
A deep splinter wound is gaping- 

Gaping four fingers wide. 

Mad with their stinging dishonour, 
Caught in such dev'lish snare, 

The sons of a line of sea-kings 
Fought on in grim despair. 

Fought on till the solemn twilight 

Shrouded the noble dead : 
And the sea-breeze like a mother, 

Moan*d from its ocean-bed. 

Out on the foul mud-flats lying, 

A little Middy lay ; 
The torn colours clench'd around him, 

His right leg shot away I 

In a quiet home of England, 

A mother on her knees 
Prays for her own blue-eyed darlmg 

Whom in sad dreams she sees. 

On his death-couch God is smiling. 
Heaven's sunshine crowns his brow ; 

And his soul is with the angels. 
Though his body stay below? 

He is thinking of (dishonour 

Staining the flag he bore ; 
For his dying hands are scraping 

A grave on the mud-§bore. 
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As hail rebounds from a roof of slate, 
Rebounds our heavier hail 
From each iron scale 
Of the monster's hide. 

" Strike your flag 1 " the rebel cries, 

In his arrogant old plantation strain. 
" Never ! " our gallant Morris replies ; 

" It is better to sink than toVield 1" 

And the whole air pealed 
With .the cheers of our men. 

Then, like a kraken huge and black, 

She crushed om: ribs in her iron grasp I 
Down went the Cumberland all a wrack, 
With a sudden shudder of death, 
And the cannon's breath 
For her dying gasp. 

Next mom, as the sun rose over the bay, 

Still floated our flag at the main mast-head. 
Lord, how beautiful was Thy day 1 
Every waft of the air 
Was a whisper of prayer. 
Or a dirge for the dead. 

Ho ! brave hearts that went down in the seas ! 

Ye are at peace in the troubled stream. 
Ho ! brave land 1 with hearts like these, 
Thy flag that is rent in twain. 
Shall be one again, 
And without a seam. 

Longfellow, 
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THE GREENWICH PENSIONER. 

'TwAS in the good ship Rover 

I sailed the world around, 
And for three years and over 

I ne'er touched British ground ; 
At length in England landed. 

I left the roaring main, 
Found all relations stranded, • 

And went to sea again. 

That time bound straight to Portugal, 

Right fore and aft we bore ; 
But, when we'd made Cape Ortugal, 

A gale blew off the shore : 
She lay, so did it shock her, 

A log upon the main. 
Till, saved from Davy's locker. 

We stood to sea again. 



Next in a frigate sailing. 

Upon a squally night, 
Thimder and lightning hailing 

The horrors of the fight, 
My precious limb was lopp'd off, 

I, when they eas'd my pain, 
Thank'd God I was not popp'd off, 

But went to sea again. 
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Yet still I am enabled 

To bring up in life's rear, 
Although I am disabled 

And lie in Greenwich tier : 
The king, God bless his royalty, 

Who saved me from the main, 
I'll praise with love and loyalty. 

But ne'er to sea again. Dibdin. 
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YE GENTLEMEN OF ENGLAND. 

Ye gentlemen of England, 

That live at home at ease, 
Ah 1 little do you think upon 

The dangers of the seas. 
Give ear unto the mariners, 

And they will plainly show 
All the cares and the fears. 

When the stormy winds do blow. 

All you that will be seamen. 

Must bear a valiant heart, 
And when you come upon the seas, 

You must not think to start \ 
Nor once to be faint-hearted, 

In hail, rain, blow, or snow. 
Nor to think for to. shrink, 

When the stormy winds do blow. 
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The bitter storms and tempests 

Poor Seamen must endure, 
Day and night, with many a fright, 

We seldom rest secure. 
Our sleep is disturbed. 

With visions strange to know. 
And with dreams on the streams, 

When' the stormy winds do blow. 

In claps of roaring thunder, 

Which darkness doth enforoc, 
We often find our ship to stray 

Beyond our wonted course. 
Which causes great distractions, 

And sinks our hearts full low ; 
It is in vain to complain, 

When the stormy winds do blow. 

Sometimes in Neptune's bosom 

Our ships are toss'd with waves, 
And every man expecting 

The sea to be his grave. 
Then up aloft she mounteth, 

And down again so low, 
'Tis with waves, O, with waves, 

When the stormy winds do blow. 

Then down again we fall to prayer, 
With all our might and thought, 

When refuge all doth fail us, 
'Tis that must bear us out 
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To God we call for succour, 

For Him it is, we know, 
Must aid us, and save us. 

When stormy winds do blow. 

We bring home costly mercliandize, 

And jewels of great price, 
To serve our English gallantry, 

With many a rare device. 
To please the English gallantry, 

Our pains we freely show, 
For we toil and we moil, 

When th« stormy winds do Wow. 

We sometimes sail to the Indies, 

For to fetch home spices rare. 
Sometimes again to France and Spain, 

For wines beyond compare. 
Whilst gallants axe carousing, 

In taverns on a row. 
Then we sleep, o'er the deep, 

When the stormy winds do blow. 

When tempests are blown over. 

And greatest fears are past. 
And when 'tis fair and temp'rate air. 

We then lie down to rest. 
But when the billows tumble. 

And waves do furious grow. 
Then we rouse up, rouse up, 

When the stormy winds do blow. 
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If enemies oppose us, 

When England is at war 
With any foreign nation, 

We fear not wound nor scar : 
Our roaring guns shall teach them 

Our valour for to know. 
Whilst they reel on their keel, 

When the stormy winds do blow. 

We are no cowardly shrinkers, 

But Englishmen true bred, 
We play our parts with bold hearts, 

And never fly for dread 
We'll ply our business nimbly, 

Where'er we come or go. 
And our mates to the Straits, 

Wlien the stormy winds do blow. 

Then courage, all brave mariners. 

And never be disma/d : 
Whilst we have bold adventurers. 

We ne'er shall want a trade. 
Our merchants will employ us, 

To bring them gold, we know ; 
Then be bold, work for gold. 

When the stormy winds do blow. 

MARTIN Parker. 
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THE " FORGING OF THE ANCHOR.' 

Come, see the Dolphin's anchor forged — 

'Tis at a white heat now : 
The bellows ceased, the flames/ decreased— 

Though on the forgers brow 
The little flames still fitfully 

Play through the sable mound, 
And fitfully you still may see 

The grim smiths ranking round, 
All clad in leathern panoply. 

Their broad hancjs only bare, 
Some rest upon their sledges here. 

Some work the windlass there. 
The windlass strains the tackle chains, 

The black mound heaves below. 
And red and deep a hundred veins 

Burst out at every throe, 
It rises, roars, rends all outright — 

O Vulcan, what a glow ! 
'Tis blinding white, 'tis blasting bright ; 

The high sun shines not so ! 
The high sun sees not, on the earth, 

Such fiery fearful show ; 
The ribs swarth, the candent hearth. 

The ruddy lurid row 
Of smiths that stand, an ardent band, 

Like men before the foe. 
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As quivering through his fleece of flame, 
The sailing monster, slow 
. Sinks on the anvil — ^all about 
The faces fiery glow. 

" Hurrah ! " they shout, ** leap out, leap out ;** 

Bang, bang, the sledges go : 
Hurrah ! the jetted lightnings 

Are hissing high and low — 
A hailing fount of fire is struck 

At every squashing blow, 
The leathern mail rebounds the hail, 

- The rattling cinders strow 
The ground around : at €very bound 

The sweltering fountains flow. 
And thick and loud the swinking crowd 

At every stroke pant " Ho I " 
Leap out, leap out my masters ; 

Leap out and lay on load I 
Lef s forge a goodly anchor 

A bower thick and broad \ 
For a heart of oak is hanging 

On every blow, I bode. 
And I see the good ship riding, 

All in a perilous road, 
The low reef roaring on her lee, 

The roll of ocean poured 
From stem to stem, sea after sea; 

The mainmast by the board ; "*• 
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The bulwarks down, the rudder gone. 
The boats stove at the chains I 

But courage still, brave mariners — 
The bower yet remains, 

And not an inch to flinch he deigns, 
Save when ye pitch sky high ; 

Then moves his head, as though he said, 
" Fear nothing— here am I." 

Swing in your strokes in order, 

Let foot and hand keep time : 
Your blows make music sweeter far 

Than any steeple's chime. 
But, while you swing your sledges, sing^ 

And let the burthen be, 
The anchor is the anvil king. 

And royal craftsmen we ! 
Strik** in, strike in, the sparks begin 

To dull their rustling red ; 
Our hammers ring with sharper din, 

Our work will soon be sp«d. 
Our anchor soon must change his bed 

Of fiery rich array. 
For a hammock at the roaring bows. 

Or an oozy couch of clay ; 
Our anchor soon must change the lay 

Of merry craftsmen here. 
For the " Yeo-heave-o *' and the heave-away, 

And the sighing seamen's cheer ; 
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When, weighing slow at eve they go^ 

Far from love and home ; 
And sobbing sweethearts, in a row, 

Wail o'er the ocean foam. 

Ferguson. 
%% 

THE STORM. 

Cease, rude Boreas, blustering railer 1 

List, ye landsmen, all to me ; 
Messmates, hear a brother sailor 

Sing the dangers of the sea ; 
From bounding billows, first in motion, 

When the distant whirlwinds rise, 
'To the tempest-troubled ocean, 

.Where the seas contend with skies. 

Hark ! the boatswain hoarsely bawling, 

" By topsail-sheets and haulyards stand, 
Down top-gallants, quick, be hauling, 

Down your staysails, hand, boys, hand 1 
Now it fi"eshens, set the braces. 

Quick the topsail-sheets let go ; 
LuiBT, boys, luff I don't make wry faces, 

Up your topsails nimbly clew." 

Now all you on down-beds sporting, 

Fondly lock'd in beauty's arms. 
Fresh enjoyments wanton courting, 

Safe from all but love's alarms : 
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Round us roars the tempest louder, 
Think what fears our minds enthrals ; 

Harder yet, it yet blows harder ; 
Hark again the boatswain calls I 

" The topsail-yards point to the wind, boys, 

See all clear to reef each course ; 
Let the foresheet go, don't mind, boys. 

Though the weather should prove worse ; 
Fore and aft the spritsail-yard get, 

Reef the mizen, see all clear, 
Hands up, each preventer-brace set. 

Man the fore-yards ! Cheer, lads. Cheer I" 

Now the dreadful thunder's roaring, 

Peal on peal, contending, clash ; 
On our heads fierce rain falls pouring. 

In our eyes blue lightnings flash : 
One wide water all around us, 

All above us one black sky, 
Different deaths at once surround us,— 

Hark ! what means that dreadful cry? 

"The foremast's gone ! " cries every tongue out, 

0*er the lee, twelve feet 'bove deck ; 
A leak beneath the chest-tree's sprung out, — 

Call all hands to clear the wreck. 
Quick ! the lanyards cut to pieces ; 

Come, my hearts, be stout and bold I 
Plumb the well, the leak increases. 

Four feet water in the hold ! 
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While o'er the ship wild waves are beating, 

We for wives and children mourn ; 
Alas 1 from hence there's no retreating; 

Alas 1 from hence there's no return. 
Still the leak is gaining on us ! 

Both chain-pumps are chok'd below ; 
Heaven have mercy here upon us I 

For only that can save us now. 

" O'er the lee-beam is the land, boys 1 

- Let the guns o'erboard be thrown ; 

To the pumps come every hand, boys I 

See, our mizen-mast is gone ! 
The leak we've found, it cannot pour fast ; 

We've lighten'd her a foot or more ; 
Up and rig a jury fore-mast, — 

She rights 1 she rights, boys I we're off shore 1" 

Now once more on joys we're thinking, 
Since kind Heaven saved our lives \ 

Come, the can, boys ! lef s be drinking 
To our sweethearts and our wives ; 

Fill it up, about ship wheel it, 
Close to the lips a brimmer jog, — 

Where's the tempest now ? who feel it ? 

None 1 our danger's drown'd in grog." 

G. A. Stevens. 
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THE WRECK. 

All night the booming minute-gun 

Had pealed along the deep, 
And mournfully the rising sun 

Look*d o'er the tide-worn steep. 
A bark, from India's coral strand, 

Before the rushing blast, 
Had vailed her topsails to the sand. 

And bowed her noble mast 

The queenly ship ! — ^brave hearts had striven. 

And true ones died with her I 
We saw her mighty cable riven 

Like floating gossamer ! 
We saw her proud flag struck that mom, 

A star once o'er the seas. 
Her helm beat down, her deck uptom, — 

And sadder things than these ! 

We saw her treasmres cast away; 

The rocks with pearls were sown. 
And, strangely sad, the ruby's ray 

Flashed out o'er fretted stone ; 
And gold was strewn the wet sands o'er. 

Like ashes by a breeze, 
And gorgeous robes, — ^but oh 1 that shore 

Had sadder sights than these. 
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We saw the strong man, still and low, 

A crushed reed thrown aside I 
Yet, by that rigid lip and brow, 

Not without strife he died 1 
And near him on the sea-weed lay, 

Till then we had not wept, 
But well our gushing hearts might say, 

That there a mother slept ; 

For her pale arms a babe had pressed 

With such a wreathing grasp, 
Billows had dashed o'er that fond breast, 

Yet not undone the clasp ! 
Her very tresses had been flung 

To wrap the fair child's form, 
Where still their wet, long streamers clung. 

All tangled by the storm. 

And beautiful, 'midst that wild scene, 

Gleamed up the boy's dead face ; 
Like slumbers trustingly serene. 

In melancholy grace. 
Deep in her bosom lay his head, 

His half shut violet eye ; — 
He had known little of her dread. 

Nought of her agony ! 

Oh, human love 1 whose yearning heart 
Through all things vainly true. 

So stamps upon thy mortal part, 
Its passionate adieu ! 
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Surely thou hast another lot, 

There is some home for thee, 

Where thou shalt rest, remembering not 

The moaning of the sea 1 

Mrs. Hemans. 
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LOSS OF THE ROYAL GEORGE. 

Toll for the brave ! 

The brave, that are no more 1 
All sunk beneath the wave, 

Fast by their native shore. 

Eight hundred of the brave, 
Whose courage well was tried, 

Had made the vessel heel, 
And laid her on her side. 

A land-breeze shook the shrouds, 

And she was overset ; 
Down went the Royal George, 

With all her crew complete. 

Toll for the brave ! 

Brave Kempenfeldt is gone ; 
His last sea-fight is fought ; 

His work of glory done. 
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It was not in the battle ; 

No tempest gave the shock ; . 
She sprang no fatal leak ; 

She ran upon np rock. 

His sword was in its sheath ; 

His fingers held the pen, 
When Kempenfeldt went down, 

With twice four hundred men. 

Weigh the vessel up, 

Once dreaded by our foes ! 
And mingle with our cup 

The tear that England owes. 

Her timbers yet are sound, 

And she may float again, 
Full charged with England's thunder, 

And plough the distant main. 

But Kempenfeldt is gone,, 

His victories are o'er ; 
And he, and his eight hundred, 

Shall plough the wave no more. 

COWPEIU 
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ON THE LOSS OF H.M. SHIP SALDANAH. 

" Britannia rules the waves ! " 
Heard*st thou that dr^^adful roar ? 
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Hark ! 'tis bellowed from the caves 
Where Lough Swill/s billow raves 
And three hundred British graves 

Taint the shore. 

No voice of life was there 1 
'Tis the dead that raise the cry ; 
The dead, who raised a prayer 
As they sunk in wild despair, 
Chaunt in scorn that boastful air, 

Where they lie. 

" Rule Britannia," sang the crew, 
When the stout Saldanah saiUd 
And her colours, as they flew, 
Flung the warrior-cross to view, 
Which in battle to subdue 

Ne'er had fail'd. 

Bright rose the laughing morn 
(That mom that seal'd her doom). 
Dark and sad is her return, 
• And the storm-lights faintly bum, 
As they toss upon her stem, 

'Mid the gloom. 

From the lonely beacon's height, 
As the watchmen gaz'd aroimd, 
They saw their flashing light 
Drive swift athwart the night ; 
Yet the wind was fair and right 

To the Sound. 
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But no mortal power shall now, 
That crew and vessel save ; — 
They are shrouded as they go 
In a hurricane of snow, 
And the track beneath her prow 

Is their grave. 

There are spirits of the deep, 
Whp, when the warrant's given. 
Rise raging from their sleep 
On rock, or mountain steep. 
Or 'mid thimder-clouds that keep 

The wrath of Heaven. 



High the eddying mists are whirl'd, 
As they rear their giant foiuis ; 
See 1 there tempest-flag's imfurl'd, — 
Fierce they sweep the prostrate world, 
And the withering lightning's hurl'd 

Through the storms. 

O'er Swill/s rocks they soar, 
Commission'd watch to keep ; 
Down, down, with thundering roar, 
The exulting demons pour. — 
The Saldanah floats no more 

O'er the deep \ 

The dread behest is past ! — 
All is silent as the grave ; 
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One shriek was first and last — 
Scarce a death-sob drunk the blast, 
As sank her towering mast 

Beneath the wave. 

" Britannia rules the wave " — 
O vain and impious boast ! 
Go mark, presumptuous ssiaves, 
Where He, who sinks or saves, 
Scars the sands with countless graves 

Round your coast* 

T. Sheridan, 
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THE LOSS OF THE BI-ENHEIM. 

A Vessel sail'd from Albion's shore, 

To utmost India bound, 
Its crest a hero's pendant bore 

With broad sea-laurels crown'd, 
In many a fierce and noble fight, 
Though foil'd on that Egyptian night, 

'When Gallia's host was drown'd, 
And Nelson o'er his country's foes 
Like the destroying angel rose. 

A gay and gallant company, 
With shouts tliat rend the air. 

For warrior wreaths upon the sea. 
Their joyfiil brows prepare ; 
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But many a maiden's sigh was sent, 
And many a mother's blessing went, 

And many a father's prayer, 
With that exulting ship to sea, 
With that undaunted company. 

The deep that like a cradled child, 

In breathing slumber lay, 
More warmly blush'd, more sweetly smiled, 

As rose the kindling day ; 
Through ocean's mirror, dark and clear. 
Reflected clouds and skies appear 

In morning's rich array ; 
The land is lost, the waters glow, 
'Tis heaven above, around, below. 

Majestic o'er the sparkling tide, 

See the tall vessel sail, 
With swelling wings in shadowy pride, 

A swan before the gale ; 
Deep-laden merchants rode behind ;— 
But, fearful of the fickle wind, 

Britannia's cheek grew pale. 
When lessening through the flood of light, 
Their leader vanish'd from her sight. 

Ofl had she hail'd its trophied prow, 

Victorious from the war. 
And bannered masts that would not bow, 

Though riven with many a scar; 
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Oft had her oaks their tribute brought, 
To rib its flanks, with thunder fraught j 

But late her evil star 
Had cursed it on its homeward ,way, — 
" The spoiler shall become the prey." 

Thus warned, Britannia's anxious hear^ 
Throbb'd with prophetic woe, 

When she beheld that ship depart, 
A fair ill-omen'd show ! 

So views the mother, through her tears, 

The daughter of her hopes and fears, 
When hectic beauties glow 

On the frail cheek, where sweetly bloom 

The roses of an early tomb. 

No fears the brave adventurers knew ; 

Peril and death they spum'd ; 
Like full-fledg*d eagles forth they flew ; 

Jove*s birds that proudly bum'd. 
In battle-hurricanes to wield 
His lightnings on the billowy field ; 

And many a look they tum'd 
0*er the blue waste of waves, to spy 
A Gallic ensign in the sky. 

But not to crush the vaunting foe. 

In combat on the main, 
Nor perish by a glorious blow. 

In mortal triumph slain. 



Was their unutterable fate ; — 
That story would the muse relate^ 

The song might rise in vain ; 
In ocean's deepest, darkest bed, 
The secret slumbers with the dead* 

On India's long-expecting strand 

Their sails were never furl'd ; 
Never on known or friendly land, 
By storm their keel was hurl'd ; 
Their native soil no more was trod. 
They rest beneath no hallow'd sod ; 

Throughout the living world, 
This sole memorial of their lot 
Remains, — they were, and they are not 

The Spirit of the Cape pursued 
Their long and toilsome way^ 

At length in ocean solitude, 
He sprang upon his prey ; 
" Havoc ! " the shipwreck-demon cried^ 

Loosed all his tempests on the tide, 
Gave all his lightning play ; 

The abyss recoil'd before the blast, 

Firm stood the seamen till the last 

Like shooting stars, athwart the gloom 
The merchant's sails were sped ; 

Yet oft, before its midnight doom. 
They mark'd the high mast-head 
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Of that devoted vessel, tost 

By winds and floods, now seen, now lost, 

While every gun-fire spread 
A dimmer flash, a fainter roar ; — 
At length they saw, they heard no more. 

There are to whom that ship was dear, 
For love and kindred's sake ; 

When these the voice of rumour hear. 
Their inmost heart shall quake. 

Shall doubt, and fear, and wish, and grieve, 

Believe, and long to unbelieve. 
But never cease to ache ; 

Still doom'd in sad suspense to bear 

The hope that keeps alive despair. 

The Sequel. 

He sought his sire from shore to shore, 

He sought him day by day ; 
The prow he tracked was seen no more, 

Breasting the ocean's spray ; 
Yet, as the winds his voyage sped, 
He sail'd above his father's head. 

Unconscious where it lay. 
Deep, deep, beneath the rolling main ;— 
He sought his sire ; he sought in vain. 

Son of the brave ! no longer weep \ 

Still with affection true. 
Along the wild disastrous deep, 

Thy father's course pursue. 
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Full in his wake of glory steer, 
His spirit prompts thy bold career, 

His compass guides thee through ; 
So while thy thunders awe the sea, 
Britain shall find thy sire in thee. 

James Montgomery. 



WRECK OF THE " ARCTIC." 

O BARK, baptised with a name of doom ! 

The distant and the dead 
Seem speaking to our English ear 

Where'er the word is said ! 
It tells of landscapes on whose hills 

The forest never grew, — 
Where light lies dead, and palsied winds 

Have fainted as they flew, — 
And, far away, through voiceless gloom. 
Of a mystery and an imfound tomb ! 

By waves that in their very dance 

Have fallen fast asleep, 
It summons forth our English heart 

A weary watch to keep : 
On pulseless shores, where nature lies 

Stretched in a mute distress. 
And the meteor gleams like a funeral light 

O'er the cold dead wilderness, — * 
And our dying Hope has a double shroud, 
The pall of snow and the pall of cloud. 
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Why carried the bark that name of doom 

To the paths of a southward sea, 
Where the light at least is a living thing, 

And the leaping waves are free, — 
Where sound is struck by the minstrel deep 

From its beat on the lonely shore, 
And scents from the saddest gales that blow 

O'er the desolate Labrador, — 
Where the land has grass and the sky has sheen, 
And the hill is climbed by the column green ? 

Ah ! one of the Spirits, old and gray. 

Whose home is the Arctic strand. 
Hath a haunt of his own where the waters play 

On the shores of the Newfoundland : — 
Where ships that looked like things of life 

When their sails by the sun were kissed, 
Like spectre barks go gliding on 

Beneath their shrouds of mist : — 
And the Arctic name is a name of fear 
When a ghost of the northern world is near 1 

She left her port — that gallant ship — 

The master of the seas. 
With heart of fire to quell the waves 

And canvass for the breeze : 
Gay, happy hearts upon her deck 

Left happy hearts behind ; 
'The prayers that speed the parting guest 

Went with her on the wind. 
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As, like some strong and spirit thing, 
The vessel touched it with her wing. 

She left her port, — ^the gallant barl; 

That reached it never more ; 
The hearts have never met again 

That parted on that shore. 
Ere long she was a riven thing, 

The good ship and the free. 
The merry souls that sailed her, gone 

Across a darker sea : — 
And Ruin sat without a form. 
Where wreck had been — ^without a storm ! 

For the wind, whose voice was a long, low sigh 

To the eve without its stars, 
Had in many ears that day been sung. 

As it played round the vessel's spars. 
But ah 1 how many another voice 

That mingled with its strain, . 
On loving hearts, in sigh or song 

Shall never fall again ! — 
How many a soul o'ertook ere night 
The prayer is poured in the morning's light I 

And O, the fond and yearning thoughts 

That mingled with despair. 
As lips that never prayed before 

Sent up the silent prayer ! 
The faces of the far-away 

That smiled across the sea,- 
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And low sweet tones that reached the heart 

Through all its agony ! 
The hopes for others poured like rain, 
When for themselves all hope was vain 1 

For He who hushed the waves of old, 

And walked the foam-white lee 
To where the lonely fishing-bark 

Lay tossing on the sea, 
At the wild cry of man*s despair, 

Or woman's wilder wail. 
Shall never more with mortal feet 

Come walking through the gale,— 

Yet angels waited round that wreck. 

And God unseen was on the deck ! 

T. K. Hervey. 
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THE LOSS OF THE AMPHITRITE. 

The tide is in the breeze is fair, 

The vessel under weigh ; 
The gallant prow glides swiftly on. 

And throws aside the spray : 
The tranquil ocean, mirror-like, 

Reflects the deep blue skies ; 
And, pointing to the destined course, 

Th^ straightened pennon flies, I 
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Oh ! none of those heart-cradled prayers 

That never reach the lip, 
No benedictions wait upon 

That fast-receding ship : 
No tearful eyes are strain'd to watch 

Its progress from the land ; 
And there are none to wave the scarf, 

And none to kiss the hand. 

Yet women throng that vessel's deck — 

The haggard and the fair, 
The young in guilt, and the depraved, 

Are intermingled there ! 
The girl who from her mother's arms 

Was early lured away ; 
The hardened hag, whose trade hath been 

To lead the pure astray ! 

A young and sickly mother kneels 

Apart from all the rest ; 
And with a song of home she lulls 

The babe upon her breast. 
She falters, — ^for her tears must flow, — 

She cannot end the verse ; 
And naught is heard among the crowd 

But laughter, shout, or curse ! 

'Tis sunset. Hark ! the signal gun ; — 

All from the deck are sent — 
The young, the old, the best, the worst, 

In one dark dungeon pent ■ 
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TJieir wailings, and their horrid mirth^ 

Alike are hush*d in sleep ! 
And now the female convict-ship 

In silence ploughs the deep. 

But long the lurid tempest-cloud 

Hath brooded o*er the waves ; 
And suddenly the winds are roused, 

And leave their secret caves ; 
And up aloft the ship is borne, 

And down again as fast ; 
And every mighty billow seems 

More dreadful than the last. 

Oh ! who that loves the pleasure-barque, 

By summer breezes fann'd, 
Shall dare to paint the ocean-storm. 

Terrifically grand ?— 
When helplessly the vessel drifts, 

Each torn sail closely furFd ; 
When not a man of all the crew 

Knows whither she is hurl'd ? 

And who shall tell the agony 

Of those confined beneath. 
Who in the darkness dread to die — 

How unprepared for death ! 
Who, loathing, to each other cling 

When every hope hath ceased, 
And beat against their prison door. 

And shriek to be released ? 
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Three times the fehip hath struck. Again 1 

She never more will float 
Oh ! wait not for the rising tide ; 

Be steady — man the boat, 
And, see assembled on the shore, 

The merciful, the brave ; — 
Quick, set the female convicts free, 

There still is time to save ! 

It is in vain ! what demon blinds 

The captain and the crew? 
The rapid rising of the tide 

With mad delight they view. 
They hope the coming waves will waft 

The convict ship away ! 
The foaming monster hurries on. 

Impatient for his prey ! 

And he is come 1 the rushing flood 

In thunder sweeps the deck ! 
The groaning timbers fly apart. 

The vessel is a wreck ! 
One moment from the female crowd 

There comes a fearful cry ; 
The next, theyVe hurl'd into the deep. 

To struggle, and to die ! 



Their corses strew a foreign shore, 
Left by the ebbing tide ; 

And sixty in a ghastly row 
Lie numbered side by side ! 
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The lifeless mother's bleeding form 

Comes floating from the wreck ; 
And lifeless is the babe she bound 

So fondly round her neck. 

Tis mom ; — the anxious eye can trace 

No vessel on the deep ; 
But gathered timber on the shore 

Lies in a gloomy heap : 
In winter time those brands will blaze 

Our tranquil homes to warm, 
Though torn from that poor convict ship 

That perish'd in the storm 1 

Bayly. 
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THE BURNING SHIP AT SEA. 

The night was clear and mild, 

And the breeze went softly by, 
And the stars of heaven smiled 
As they wandered up the sky ; 
And there rode a gallant ship on the wav 
But many a hapless wight 
Slept the sleep of death that night, 
And before the morning light 

Found a grave. 

All were sunk in soft repose, 
Sav^ the w?itch upon the deck ; 
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Not a boding dream arose 
Of the horrors of the wreck, 
To the mother, or the child, or the sire ; 
Till a shriek of woe profound, 
Like a death-knell echoed round — 
With a wild and dismal sound, 

A shriek of "T^y^/" 

Now the flames are spreading fast — 

With resistless rage they fly. 
Up the shrouds and up the mast, 
And are flickering to the sky ; 
Now the deck is all ablaze ; now the rails 
There's no place to rest their feet ; 
Fore and aft the torches meet> 
And a winged lightning-sheet 

Are the sails. 

No one heard the cry of woe 

But the sea-bird that flew by ; 
There was hurrying to and fro. 
But no hand to save was nigh. 
Still before the burning foe they were driven — 
Last farewells were uttered ihere, 
With a wild and frenzied stare, 
And a short and broken prayer 

Sent to Heaven. 

Some leap over in the flood 

To the death that waits them there : 

Others quench the flames with blood, 
And expire in open ^\x \ 
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Some, a moment to escape from the grave, 
On the bowsprit take a stand ; 
But their death is near at hand — 
Soon they hug the burning brand 

On the wave. 

From his briny ocean-bed, 

When the morning sun awoke, 
Lo, that gallant ship had fled ! 
And a sable cloud of smoke 
Was the monumental pyre that remained ; 
But the sea-gulls round it fly, 
With a quick and fearful cry, 
And the brands that floated by 

Blood had stained. 

S£BA Smith. 
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THE GOLDEN BEE. 
Part I. 

Laden with precious merchandise, 

The growth of Chinese soil, 
And costly work of Chinese hands, 

The patient wealth of toil. 
Over the wave with outspread saila^ 

Like white-winged bird at sea, 
Swiftly, gaily, homeward bound, 

Sped on the Gk)lden Bee, 



The Golden Bee. t4t 

Cloudless the sky — fresh blew the breeze — 

The captain^s heart was light, 
As on the deck he lingered late 

And watched the coming night ; 
If sweet the journey homeward from 

An unpropitious sail, 
'Tis sweeter still when Fortune smiles 

In port and sea and gale. 

Blithe was the captain's gallant heart, 

For things had prospered well. 
Soon should he reach his home on shore 

With much good news to tell ; 
Good news for his Parsee merchants, 

And for the fair young wife 
Whose sweet affection made the jo/ 

And beauty of his life. 

tiark ! what terrific cry was that 

Of horror and affright, 
Which broke like some tempestuous, sound 

The stillness of the night, 
Rousing the crew from rest and sleep 

To tremble with dismay. 
Waking the captain's sunny dreams 

Of harbour far away ? 

" Fire ! " *twas an awful sound to heat 
On solitary seas, 
With double danger in the breath 
Of every freshening breeze ; 
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An awful sight it was to see 

The vessel all alight, 
As if a blazing meteor dropped 

Into the darksome night 

Foremost and calm amid his crew 

The captain gave command, 
Nor backward in a moment's need 

To help with skilful hand ; 
Awhile the courage in his voice 

And firmness on his brow 
Imparted strength and hopes to hearts 

Which ne'er had drooped till now. 

Three days three nights the vessel burned ; 

Oh Heavens ! 'twas strange to be 
'Mid fire unquenchable with all 

The waters of the sea ! 
But neither strength nor skill availed : 

The fatal breezes blew, 
Death and destruction, fiery-winged. 

Threatened the gallant crew. 

" Get out the boat ! " with firm quick voice 

The short command was said. 
And no man spoke, but straight and swift 

The order was obeyed ; 
Then one by one the crew stepped forth — 

But £Cll looked back with tears, 
Upon the bonnie Golden Bee, 

Their home of many years. 
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But first the captain snatched from flame, 

And pressed within his breast, 
A relic of departed days 

Of all his heart loved best : 
A little Prayer-book, well-worn now, 

A gift in early life. 
Sweet token from his early love 

Ere yet he called her wife. 

Amid a deathlike silentness 

Of breeze and sky and sea, 
Beneath a burning noon-day sun 

They left the Golden Bee ; 
And when they saw the blackened wreck 

Totter amid the foam ; 
Each sailor breathed a prayer to God, 

And thought of wife and home. 

Then out upon a lonely sea. 

Six hundred miles from land, 
The solitary boat sails forth 

With that courageous band ; 
Sails forth as drifts a withered leaf 

Upon the surging tide, 
With only hope to be their strength 

And only God their guide. 

No white sail specked the arid sky, 

No cloud or shadow came, 
To cool that blue abyss of air 

Which seemed to be a-flame j 
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No breeze sprang up to aid their oars, 

No friendly ray of light 
Of moon or stars shone out to guid6 

Their dreary path at night ' 

Oh 1 God, it was a fearful thing 

To float and drift away, 
Upon SQ wide a wilderness, 

Day after weary day, 
With meagre store of food and drink, 

Which, ere two days had rolled, 
They measured out as never yet 

A miser did his gold 

" Oh, captain ! *' cried a sailor boy, 

" I ran away to sea. 
And well I know my mother's heart 

Has sorely grieved for me : 
Will some one take my parting love ?— 

I shall not reach the shore.'* 
And then he smiled a saintly smile. 

Nor smiled, nor spoke no more. 

Then tenderly with bare brown hands, 

His comrades did prepare 
An humble shroud, and wrapped him in 

With more than woman^s care. 
And all stood up and bared their heads, 

Awhile the captain read 
The Church of England's requiem 

Over its ransomed dead. 



The red sun dipp'd into the sea, 

And lit the west afar, 
The crimson clouds paled one hy^ one, 

Beneath the evening star ; 
A calm of even-tide enwrapped 

Both breeze, and sky, and wave, 
When in God's great cathedral vault 

The sailor found a grave. 

They wept no more — ^but, silent, stood 
And watched the placid deep ; 

Thinking with wistful hearts of him 
Who slept such blessed sleep. 

And one — a gaunt and giant man- 
Sent forth a bitter cry, 

And clenched his hand and shrieked aloud, 
** Oh, master, let us die ! " 

** Oh, let us die ! " the words rang forth, 

Through the sweet summer air, 
As if a mad and tortured soul 

Breathed out its last wild prayer. 
They sounded far athwart the sea, 

And up into the sky. 
Till even silence seemed to make 

The echo, " Let us die ! " 

Then rose the captain sternly sad, 

And»where the sun had set. 
He waved one hand, and cried in tones 

Which could command them yet : 
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" Oh, comrades ! will you see His works, 
And doubt that He can still 
Save, e*en in the eleventh hour, 
If such should be his will ? 

" Oh, whilst there's life despair not 1 Have 

We mothers, children, wives ? 
Does not their memory give us all 

The strength of double lives ? 
Mind ye not how the widow's cruse^ " 

Though wasted, filled again : 
WeVe yet the widow's God overhead, ^ 

And yet a little grain. '^ 



PART II. 

Where palaces of merchant kings 

In marbled splendour rise — 
And gleam beneath the burning blue 

Of fair Calcutta's skies — 
Where orange groves and myrtle bowers. 

Weigh down the sultry air. 
The Captain's fair young wife abode^ 

And watched his coming there. 

She never heard the billows roar. 

Or saw a ship at sea. 
Without a thought of those who steered 

The bonnie Golden Bee ; 
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She never kissed her babes at night, 

Or woke at dawn of day, 
Without a prayer that God would speed 

Her sailor on his way. 

One night rose up a fierce monsoon, 

And with a sudden roar. 
Startled the waves from twilight rest, 

And dashed against the shore ; 
Where all night long they shrieked and wailed, 

And sobbing sunk to sleep, 
As dying groans of shipwrecked men 

Fade on the silent deep. 

The captain's babes serenely slept, 

And through the tempest smiled. 
As sweet forget-me-nots bloom fair 

Amid an Alpine wild ; 
The mother, weeping, clasped her hands. 

And, pacing to and fro, 
Prayed with a white-faced misery, 

In murmurs faint and low. 

" Oh ! husband, art thou safe ashore, 

Or shipwrecked on the sea. 
And do the wild waves bring from far 

Thy drowning voice to me ? 
Oh ! father of my sleeping babes 

'Tis hard that thou must bear 
Dangers unspeakable, which I, 

Thy own wife, may not share." 
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Days glided by, and brought the time 

When every ship might be 
That one for which her soul was sick 

Of wistfulness to see ; 
Days grew to weeks, and still she watched, 

And hoped and prayed the same, 
For the Golden Bee's safe advent, 

Which never, never came. 

Ah, me ! the sailor's lot is hard, 

To drift upon the waves, 
Which yawned beneath the tempest's breath, 

And showed a thousand graves ; 
With scarce a hope of seeing wife 

Or children any more, — 
But oh ! the woman's part was worst. 

To wait and weep ashore ! 

One night the moon escaped from clouds, 

And with a pale light gleamed 
Over the sea, which felt the glow, 

And murmured as it dreamed ; 
Her bright Hoy cradled at her feet. 

Her baby on her breast. 
She sung her evening cradle song, 

And hushed the pair to rest 

Awhile the elder child still drowsed. 

And like a dove in June, 
Cooed from his little downy nest 

Unto his mother's tune, 
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A ship that bore a foreign flag 

Rode calmly with the tide, 
And dropped its anchor in the port, 

By the fair city's side. 

Before the mother's voice had ceased 

Its chanting fond and sweet, 
A distant footstep echoed through 

The silence of the street ; 
And when the boy*s blue dreamy eyes 

Sought for her face once more, 
A shadow flecked the window panes, 

And paused without the door. 

A shadow of a human form, 

But oh I so white and wan I 
As if the strong vitality 

Of manhood must be gone ; 
Then came a low-breathed, tender voice, 

It only murmured "Wife T' 
And heart to heart the two were clasped. 

Called back to new glad life. 

For hours they hardly spoke a word, 

But shedding blessed tears. 
Poured out their prayers of thankfulness 

To One who always hears ; 
Those tears fell on their sleeping babes. 

O children, ye receive 
Such pure baptismal rite as church 

Or priesthood ne'er can give. 

From vol. iii., ist series, of " All the Year Round." 
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THE WRECK OF THE HESPERUS. 

It was the schooner Hesperus, 

That sailed the wintry sea ; 
And the skipper had taken his little daughter, 

To bear him company. 

Blue were her eyes as the fairy-flax, 
Her cheeks like the dawn of day. 

And her bosom white as the hawthorn buds, 
That ope in the month of May. 

The skipper he stood beside the helm, 

His pipe was in his mouth, 
And he watched how the veering flaw did blo\^ 

The smoke now West, now South. 

Then up and spake an old Sailor, 
Had sailed the Spanish Main, 
" I pray thee, put into yonder port, 
For I fear a hurricane. 

" Last night the moon had a golden ring, 
And to-night no moon we see ! " 
The skipper, he blew a whiff from his pipe, 
And a scornful laugh laughed he. 

Colder, and louder blew the wind, 

A gale from the North-east ; 
The snow fell hissing in the brine, 

And the billows frothed like yeast. 
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Down came the storm, and smote amain 

The vessel in its strength ; 
She shuddered and paused, like a frighted steed, 

Then leaped her cable's length. 

" Come hither ! come hither ! my little daughter, 
And do not tremble so ; 
For I can weather the roughest gale, 
That ever wind did blow." — 

He wrapped her warm in his seaman's coat, 

Against the stinging blast ; 
He cut a rope from a broken spar, 

And bound her to the mast 

" O father ! I hear the church-bells ring, 

O, say, what may it be?'' 
" 'Tis a fog-bell on a rock-bound coast !" 

And he steered for the open sea. 

" O father ! I hear the sound of guns, 

O, say, what may it be ? " 
" Some ship in distress, that cannot live 

In such an angry sea !" 

" O father, I see a gleaming light, 
O, say, what may it be ?" 
But the father answered never a word, 
A frozen corpse was he. 

Lashed to the helm, all stiff and stark, 
With his face turned to the skies, 
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The lantern gleamed through the gleaming snow 
On his fixed and glassy eyes. 

Then the maiden clasped her hands and prayed 

That saved she might be ; 
And .she thought of Christ, who stilled the wave 

On the Lake of Galilee. 

And fast through the midnight dark and drear. 
Through the whistling sleet and snow. 

Like a sheeted ghost, the vessel swept 
Towards the reef of Norman's Woe. 

And ev#r the fitful gusts between 

A sound came from the land ; 
It was the sound of the trampling surf, 

On the rocks and the hard sea-sand. 

The breakers were right beneath her bows, 

She drifted a dreary wreck. 
And a whoopmg billow swept the crew 

Like icicles from her decL 

She struck where the white and fleecy waves 

Looked soft as carded wool. 
But the cruel rocks, they gored her side. 

Like the horns of an angry bull. 

Her rattling shrouds, all sheathed in ice, 
'With the masts went by the board ; 

Like a vessel of glass she stove and sank, 
Ho ! ho ! the breakers roared I 



At daybreak, on the bleak sea-beach, 

A fisherman stood aghast, 
To see the form of a maiden faiif 

Lashed close to a drifting mast 

The salt sea was frozen on her breast. 

The jalt tears in her eyes ; 
And he saw her hair, like the brown sea-weed, 

On the billows fall and rise. 

Such was the wreck of the Hesperus, 

In the midnight and the snow 1 
Christ save us all from a death like this, 

On the reef of Norman's Woe ! 



LONGF£LLOW. 



THE LITTLE SCHOONER. 



They built a little ship, 

By the rough sea-side ; 
They laid her keel in hope. 

And they launched it in pride. 
Five-and-twenty working men. 

All day and half night, 
Were hammering and clamouring 

To make her all right 



Lightly was she rigged, 

And strongly was she sparred ; 
She had bowlines and buntliness, 

Topping-lift and yard ; 
They swung round her boom, 

When the wind blew piff-pafF; 
For she was a little schooner, 

And she sailed with a galGF. 

The men who were making her 

Talk'd of her at home — 
" A smarter little creature 

Shall never breast the foam ; 
She is not built for battle 

Nor for any dark deed, 
But for safety and money, 

And comfort and speed." 

She made two trips 

In the smooth summer days ; 
Back she came merrily, 

All sang her praise. 
Once she brought figs 

From a land of good heat, 
Once she brought Memel wood, 

Strong, hard, and sweet 

She made three trips 

Wlien winter gales were strong ; 
Back she came gallantly, 

Not a spar wrong ; 
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She could scud before the wind 

With just a sail set, 
Or beat up and go about 

With not a foot wet 

It was in September 

That she went out anew, 
As fresh as a daisy 

Brimful of morning dew, 
Brushed, painted, holystoned, 

Tarred, trimmed, and laced. 
Like a beauty in a ball-dress 

With a sash round her waist. 

She went out of harbour 

With a light breeze and fair, 
And every shred of canvass spread 

Upon the soft blue air ; 
But when she passed the Needles 

It was blowing half a gale, 
And she took in a double reef. 

And haul'd down half her sail. 

Just as the sun was sinking, 

A cloud sprang from the East, . 
Like an angry whiff of darkness 

Before the day-light ceased ; 
It went rushing up the sky. 

And a black wind rusli'd below. 
And struck the little schooner 

As a man strikes his foe. 
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She fought like a hero — 

Alas 1 how could she fight, 
In the clutch of hurling demons 

Who roar in the seas by night? 
White stars, wild stars, 

With driving clouds before, 
You saw her driven like a cloud 

Upon a cruel lee-shore ! 

There were ten souls on board of her, 

The crew, I ween, were eight, 
And the ninth was a woman. 

And she was the skipper's mate ; 
The ninth was a woman, 

With a prayer upon her lip ; 
And the tenth was a little cabin-boy, 

And this was his first trip. 

As they drove upon the rocks, 

Before they settled down. 
They could see the happy windows 

Along a shining town ; 
The flicker of the firelight 

Came through the swirls of foam, 
And they cried to one another, 
" Oh ! thus it looks at home 1 " 

By those bright hearths they guessed not. 

Closing their peacefiil day. 
How ten poor souls were drowning 

Not half a mile away ; 
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But there were some hardy fellows 

Keeping a bright look-out, 
Who had manned the life-boat long ago, 

And launched her with a shout 

Out in the darkness, clinging 

To broken mast and rope, 
The ten were searching sea and sky 

With eyes that had no hope ; 
And the moon made awful ridges 

Of black against the clear. 
And the life-boat over the ridges 

Came leaping like a deer ! 

Up spoke the life-boat coxswain 

When they came near the wreck, 
" Who casts his life in this fierce sea. 

To carry a rope on deck % " 
The men were all so willing 

That they chose the first who spoke, 
And he plunged into the breathless pause 

Before a huge wave broke. 

And the wave sprang like a panther 

And caught him by the neck, 
And tossed him as you toss a ball, 

Upon the shuddering wreck ; 
Faint eager hands upheld him, 

Till he had got his breath, 
And could make fest the blessed rope — 

A bridire to life from dentb. 
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There's many a precious cargo 

Comes safe to British sands, 
There's many a gallant fighting-man 

About our British lands ; 
But I think our truest heroes 

Are men with names unknown, 
Who save a priceless fireight of lives, 

And never heed their own. 

Now bear those weary wanderers 

From the dark shores below, 
And warm them at the hearths whose light 

They watched an hour ago ; 
And call the fishers and sailors 

Gravely to see and say, 
" Our turn may come to-morrow, 

As theirs has come to-day." 

Among the fishers and sailors. 

There came a sunburnt man, 
And he stared at the little cabin-boy 

Lying so white and wan ; 
Lying so white and speechless, 

They thought his days were done : 
And the sailor stared and wrung his hands, 

And cried, " It is my son ! 

" Oh ! I was bound for Plymouth, 
And he for the coast of Spain 
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But little I thought when we set sail, 
How we should meet again ; 

And who will tell his mother 
How he is come ashore ? 

For, though I loved him very much, 
I know she loved him more ! 

" I'll kiss his lips full gently 
Before they are quite cold, 
And she shall take that kiss from mine 
Ere this moon waxes old.'' 
" Father ! " the pale lips murmur, 
" Is mother with you here ? " 
The answer to these welcome words 
Was a sob and then a cheer ! 

The captain spoke at midnight. 
When he saw the tossing sky, 
** Alas ! a woeful night is this, 
And a woeful man am I. 
Glad am I for my wife," he said, 
" And glad for my true men ; 
But alas for my little schooner. 
She'll never sail agen ! '* 



Now all you life-boat heroes 
Who reckon your lives so cheap, 

You banish tears Sxova other homes- 
Make not your own to weep ! 
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You cannot die like lions, 

For all you are so strong ; 
While you are saving other lives, 

God keep your own from wrong ! * 

Menslla B. Smedlev, with kind permission. 
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LOSS OF THE ROEBUCK. 

How oft by the lamp of the pale waning moon 

Would Kitty steal out from the eye t)f the town ; 

On the beach as she stood, when the wild waves would roll, 

Her eye shed a torrent just fresh from the soul ; 

And, as o'er the ocean the billows would stray, 

Her sighs follow after as moaning as they. 

I saw as the ship to the harbour drew near, 

Hope redden her cheek— then it blanched with chill fear; 

She wished to enquire of the whispering crew 

If they'd spoke to the Roebuck, or aught of her knew; 

For long in conjecture her fate had been toss'd, 

Nor knew we for certain the Roebuck was lost 

I pitied her feelings, and saw what she'd ask, 
For innocence ever looks through a thin mask ; 
I stepp'd up to Jack Oakum-^his sad head he shook. 
And cast on sweet Kitty a side-glancing look : 



* From an interesting little volume of poems for young folk 
entitled Child- World, 
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"The Roebuck has foundered — the crew are no more, — 
Nor again shall Jack Bowling be welcomed on shore I " 

Sweet Kitty, suspecting, laid hold of my arm : 

" O tell me," she cried, " for my souFs in alarm ; 

Is she lost ?'* — I said nothing ; whilst Jack gave a sigh. 

Then down dropped the curtain that hung o'er her eye ; 

Fleeting life for a moment seem'd willing to stay j 

Just fluttered and then fled for ever away. 

So droops the pale lily surcharged with a shower, — 

Sunk down as with sorrow so dies the sweet flower ; 

No sunbeam returning, no spring ever gay, 

Can give back the soft breath once wafted away I — 

The Roebuck has foundered — the crew are no more — 

And Kitty's pure spirit has passed from the shore. 

Miss BiA^iiRE. 
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THE DANGERS OF THE SEA, 

Ay, sitting on yoiu: happy hearths. 

Beside your mother's knee. 
How should you know the miseries 

And dangers of the sea I 
My father was a mariner 

And from my earliest years, 
I can remember, night and day. 

My mother's prayers and tears. 
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I can remember how she sighed 

When blew the stormy gale ; 
And how for days she stood to watch 

The long expected sail : 
Hers was a silent patient grief; 

But fears and long delay, 
And wakeful nights and anxious days 

Were wearing her away. 

And when the gusty winds were loud, 

And Autumn leaves were red, 
I watched with heavy heart, beside 

My mother's dying bed ; 
Just when her voice was feeblest, 

The neighbours came to say, 
The ship was hailed an hour before, 

And then was in the bay. 

Alas I too late the ship returned. 

Too late her life to save ; 
My father closed her dying eyes, 

And laid her in the grave. 
He was a man of ardent hopes. 

Who never knew dismay ; 
And, spite of grief, the winter-time 

Wore cheerfully away. 

He had crossed the equinoctial line. 

Full seven times or more, 
And sailing northward had been wrecked 

On icy Labrador : 
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He knew the Spice-isles, every one 
Where the clove and nutmeg grow, 

And the aloe towers a stately tree 
With clustering bells of snow. 

He had gone the length of Hindostan, 

Down Ganges' holy flood ; 
Through Persia, where the peacock broods * 

A wild bird of the wood ; 
And, in the forests of the West, 

Had seen the red-deer chased, 
And dwelt beneath the piny woods, 

A hunter of the waste. 

Oh ! pleasant were the tales he told 

Of lands so strange and new ; 
And, in my ignorance I vowed 

I'd be a sailor to : 
My father heard my vow with joy, — 

So in the early May, 
We went on board a merchant-man, 

Bound for Honduras' bay. 

Right merrily, right merrily 

We sailed before the wind, 
With a briskly heaving sea before, 

And the landsman's cheer behind. 
There was joy for me in every league, 

Delight on every strand. 
And I sate for days on the high fore-top. 

On the long look-out for land. 
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There was a joy for me in the nightly watch. 

On the burning Tropic seas, 
To mark the waves like living fires 

Leap up to the fireshening breeze. 
Right merrily, right merrily, 

Our gallant ship went free, 
Until we neared the rocky sholes 

Within the Western sea. 

Yet still none thought of danger near, 

Till in the silent night, 
The helmsman gave the dreadfiil word, 

Of " breakers to the right 1 " 
The moment that his voice was heard, 

M^as felt the awful shock ; 
The ship sprang forward with a bound, 

And struck upon a rock. 

" All hands aloft ! " our captain cried : 

In terror and dismay 
They threw the cargo overboard. 

And cut the masts away ; 
'Twas all in vain, 'twas all in vain ! 

The sea rushed o'er the deck, 
And shattered with the beating surf, 

Down went the parting wreck. 

The moment that the wreck went down. 

My father seized me fast, 
And leaping 'mid the thundering waves. 

Seized on the broken mast : 
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I know not how he bore me up, 

My senses seemed to swim, 
A shuddering horror chilled my brain, 

And stiflfened every limb. 

What next I knew, was how at morn, 

On a bleak, barren shore, 
Out of a hundred mariners. 

Were living only four. 
I looked around, like one who wakes 

From dreams of fierce alarm, 
And round my body still I felt. 

Firm locked, my father's arm. 

And with a rigid dying grasp. 

He closely held me fast. 
Even as he held m« when he seized, 

At midnight on the mast 
With humbled hearts and streaming eyes, 

Down knelt the little band, 
Praying Him who had preserved their lives. 

To lend his guiding hand. 

And day by day, though burning thirst 

And pining hunger came, 
His mercy, through our misery. 

Preserved each drooping frame : 
And after months 01 weary woe. 

Sickness, and travel sore. 
He sent the blessed English ship 

That took us from that shore, 
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And now, without a home or friend, 

I wander far and near, 
And tell my miserable tale 

To all who lend an ear. 
Thus sitting by yout happy hearths. 

Beside your mother*s knee, 
How should you know the miseries 

And dangers of the sea. 

Mary Howitt. 
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THE MISSING SHIP. 

God speed the noble President 1 A gallant boat is she, 
As ever entered harbour, or crossed a stormy sea ; 
Like some majestic castle she floats upon the stream ; 
The good ships moored beside her, like pigmy shallops 
seem ! 

How will her mighty bulwarks the dashing surges brave ! 
How will her iron sinews make way 'gainst wind and 

wave ! 
Farewell thou stately vessel ! ye voyagers farewell 1 
Securely on that deck shall ye the tempest's shock repel. 

The stately vessel left us in all her bold array ; 

A glorious sight, O landsmen ! as she glided do\y|i our 

bay; 
Her flags were waving joyously, and, from her ribs of 

oak, 
^' Fare7vdr to all the city, her guns in thunder spoke. 
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Flee, on thy vapoury pinions! back, back to England 

flee! 
Where patient watchers by the strand have waited long 

for thee ; 
AVhere kindred hearts are beating to welcome home thy 

crew, 
And tearful eyes gaze constantly across the waters blue ! 

Alas, ye watchers by the strand ! weeks, months, have 
rolled away, ' 

But where — where is the President ! and why is this de- 
lay? 

Return, pale mourners, to your homes ! ye gaze, and gaze 
in vain : 

Oh, never shall that pennoned mast salute your eyes 
again ! 

And now our hopes, like morning stars, have, one by one, 

gone out; 
And mute despair subdues, at length, the agony of doubt; 
But still. Affection lights the torch by night along the 

shore. 
And lingers by the surf-beat rocks, to marvel, to deplore ! 

In dreams I see the fated ship torn by the northern blast; 
About her tempest-riven track the white fog gathers fast ; 
When lo ! above the swarthing mist their heads the ice- 
bergs lift. 
In lucent grandeur, to the clouds — yast continents adrift! 
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One mingled shriek of awe goes up at that stupendous 

sight; 
Now helmsman, for a hundred lives, oh guide the helm 

aright ; 
Vain prayer! — she strikes! and, thundering down, the 

avalanches ^ ; 
Crushed, whelmed, the stately vessel sinks — ^the cold sea 

covers all! 

Anon, unresting Fancy holds a direr scene to view : 
The burning ship, the fragile raft, the pale and dying crew ! 
Ah me ! was such their maddening fate upon the billowy 

brine? 
Give up, remorseless ocean ! a relic and a sign ! 

No answer cometh from the deep to tell the tale we 

dread : 
No messenger of weal or woe retumeth from the dead : 
But Hope, through tears, looks up and sees, from earthly 

haven driven. 

The lost ones meet in fairer realms, where storms reach 

not — ^in Heaven I 

£p£s Sargent. 
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LOSS OF " THE LONDON.'* 

Down in the calm, calm deep, 
Far from the tempest's roar, 
" The London" now lies tranquil, 

With the fleets that shall float no more. 
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" The London !" O name of power, 
And name of wealth and pride ! 
With the strong seas she battled, 
And in their grasp she died. 

The iron ship has foundered ; 

She has joined the ship-wrecked host, 
Gliding beneath the surface, 

To the long last home of the lost. 

She has joined the ancient navies — 

The ships from every land — 
That have probed the depths unmeasured, 

And rest on the silent sand. 

I think I see that vision, 

Of hulls and masts and stays. 
And myriad naval equipments, 

Which shew the unfathomed ways. 

The great high-roads of the nations 

Are marked beneath the wave : 
They are tracked by the wrecks of ages. 

And many a traveller's grave. - 

Down in the calm, calm deep, 
They rest from their toil and strife ; 

And above them goes on the traffic 
Which sustains this world's brief life. 

Who shall return to utter 
The story of their death — 
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The death of those crews unnumbered 
That lie in the depths beneath ? 

Home there comes no survivor ; 

Only a ship is late — 
Late till they weary of watching, 

And begin to whisper its fate. 

And months go by, and seasons, 

And still no bark arrives ; 
And friends put on their mourning, 

And speak of the dear lost lives. 

But not so with " The London : "^ 
A wondrous tale is brought 

Over the foaming billows, 
Into the startled port 

A tale of woe and anguish; 

A tale of courage high ; 
Of patient long endurance, 

And of how good men can die 

" Oh ! say not all have perished — 
All but this litde band 
Of nineteen souls all counted — 
Brought safely to the land ! 

" Where are those two hundred — 
Two hundred and four-score — 
Who sailed from home so proudly, 
For Melbourne's distant shore?" 
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" Yes, all have perished — all, alas I 
And only we remain ; 
We saw them silently go down, 
When human help was vain. 

" The tempest howled above us, 
And giant waves were there ; 
And we their sport upon the deep. 
Were filled with grim despair." 

" Oh ! tell us how they met their fete 
In such a fearful hour — 
Fathers and mothers, children dear, 
All in dread ocean's power ! '* 

" The mountain waves on every side, 
Like ravenous beasts of prey. 
Came round the ship with foaming mouths, 
And breath of briny spray. 

" And calm amidst the awful din, 
We saw full many stand ; 
Like those of old to lions cast; 
A stedfast martyr band. 

" The Captain walked the sea-swept deck. 
We marked his stedfast eye ; 
In vainr we bade him leave his post, 
This certain doom to fly. 

" * The ship must sink, but I remain : 
Stern dut/s choice is best ; 
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The boat may live — go forth in her. 
And may your course be blest 

" * God speed yoiu: voyage ! ' the good man said, 
And from the ship a cheer 
Broke on our ears ; alas ! it was 
The last sound we should hear. 

** The last voice of the dying ship ; 
For when upon the height 
Of one vast wave we left their side — 
We left for aye their sight. 

" We saw our noble ship give o'er, 
Like one content to die ; 
She threw her bows into the air. 
In her last agony. 

" And as she sank beneath the wave, 
O memory ever bright ! — 
On deck there stood a faithful youth, 
A ne*er forgotten sight. 

" A faithful youth,* who at his post 
Unmoved could firmly stand, 
Till boiling surges round him burst, 
And whelmed his faithful hand. 

" Beautiful in his death was he ; 
Not fruitless was his task, 

* Mr. Angel, third officer, who continued at his post even to the 
veiy last. 
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It brought him nearer to his God ; 
And who for more would ask ? 

^ Angel his name, and angel-like 
That vision of duty done ; 
It seemed the ship's last message home, 
To say that her race was run." 

R£V. R. R. KiRBY. 



LINES ON THE LOSS OF A SHIR 

Her mighty sails the breezes swell, 

And fast she leaves the lessening land, 
And from the shore the last farewell 

Is waved by many a snowy hand ; 
And weeping eyes are on the main, 

Until its verge she. wanders o'er; 
But from the hour of parting pain, 

That bark was never heard of more I 

In her was many a mother's joy. 

And love of many a weeping fair ; 
For her was wafted, in its sigh. 

The loitely heart's unceasing prayer ; 
And, oh ! the thousand hopes untold 

Of ardent youth, that vessel bore ; 
Sayj were they quenched in waters cold ? 

For she was never heard of more ! 
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When on her wide and trackless path 

Of desolation, doomed to flee, 
Say, sank she 'midst the blending wrath 

Of racking cloud and rolling sea ? 
Or, where the land but mocks the eye, 

Went drifting on a fatal shore ? 
Vain guesses all — her destiny 

Is dark — she ne'er was heard of more ! 

The moon hath twelve times changed her form. 

From glowing orb to crescent wan ; 
'Mid skies of calm, and scowl of storm, 

Since from her port that ship hath gone ; 
But ocean keeps its secret well. 

And though we know that all is o'er, 
No eye hath seen — ^no tongue can tell 

Her fate — she ne'er was heard of more ! 

Oh ! were her tale of sorrow known, 

'Twas something to the broken heart, 
The pangs of doubt would then be gone, 

And fancy's endless dreams depart : 
It may not be !— there is no ray 

By which her doom we may explore ; 
We only know she sailed away. 

And ne'er was seen nor heard of more ! 

John Malcolm. 




THE RAFT. 



All shrouded by the blackening fog, 

Sea bome without a sail ; 
The prayers upon our quivering lips 

Bursting in one loud wail ; 
Two living days, two deathless nights, 

We swept before the gale ! 

The giant billows scared us not, 

Despair had palsied fear: 
Time was annulled j hope was so far, 

Eternity so near. 
The earth slipped from us silently. 

As an old forgotten year. 

No room was there for one sweet thought 

In all that boundless space : 
In memory's eyes so fixed so stem. 

Our souls could find no grace. 
The sins of all our lives rose up 

And mocked us to the face. 



Grim forms, torn firantic from their hold, 

The cruel waters wafl ; 
Till one dread cry along the sea 

Rolls echoing fore and ail : — 
*' God ! who shall be the last to stand 

Alone upon the rail ? '* 



It came : the sickening horror grew, 

Like shapes that thrill our sleep. 
As dropped each corse, these eyes beheld 

The ravening fishes leap. 
Of seventy souls, one only left 

To brave the angry deep ! 

With streaming hair, the dead, stone-eyed. 
Peered where the raft was riven ; 

And through the chinks white faces glared. 
Defying fate and Heaven : 

Till seemed the planks whereto I clung 
By the snaked furies driven. 

Long gazed I soul-struck and appalled 

I could not bless nor pray. 
My life like ships on rapids borne. 

Went down another day ; 
Where, robed in fog, -the Levite Sun 

Passed scornful on his way. 

I nothing recked of shows or signs ; 

Of mist that came and parted ; 
Nor rush of winds, nor chase of waves, 

Nor birds my presence started. 
No voice brought more through my lost world 

Bread to the hungry hearted. 

Cold, gasping, tortured, and athirst, 

My maddening senses failing. 
Scarce could this arm the signal wave, 

Some chance brought rescue hailing ;— 
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When lo ! a goodly ship, full trim, 
Across the moon wake sailing ! 

Cast prone on the redeeming deck, 

• Sunk slow in shivering sleep, 

By the meek tears down dropping warm, 

I felt the angels weep ; 
And saw at last, with eyes of soul, ' 

God moving on the deep. 

E. L. Hervey. 



THE DYING BOYS ON THE RAFT. 

There were two fathers in this ghastly crew. 

And with them their two sons,' of whom the one 

Was more robust and hardy to the view, 

But he died early ; and when he was gone, 

His nearest messmate told his sire, who threw 

One glance on him, and said, " Heaven's will be done, 

I can do nothing," and he saw him thrown 

Into the deep, without a tear or groan. 

The other father had a weaklier child, . 

Of a soft cheek, and aspect delicate ; 

But the boy bore up long, and with a mild 

And patient spirit held aloof his -fate ; 

Little he said, and now and then he smiled. 

As if to win a part from off the weight 

He saw increasing on his father's heart. 

With the deep deadly thought, that they must part, 

M 
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And o'er him bent his sire, and never raised 
His eyes from oflf his face, but wiped the foam 
From his pale lips, and ever on him gazed, 
And the boy's eyes, which the dull film half glaz'd, 
Brightened, and for a moment seemed to roam ; 
He squeezed from out a rag some drops of rain 
Into his dying child's mouth — but in vain. 

The boy expired — the father held the clay. 
And look'd upon it long, and when at last 
Death left no doubt, and the dead burden lay 
Stiff on his heart, and pulse and hope were pas^ 
He watch'd it wistfiilly, until away 
'Twas borne by the rude wave wherein 'twas cast ; 
Then he himself sunk down all dumb and shivering, 
And gave no sign of life, save his limbs quivering. 

Byron. 
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THE CASTAWAY. 

Obscurest nightv involved the sky, 
The Atlantic billows roared, 

When one who little thought to die, 
Washed headlong from on board ; 

Of friends, of hope, of all bereft. 

His floating home for ever left 

No braver chief could Albion boast 
Than he with whom he went ; 
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Nor ever ship left Albion's coast 

With warmer wishes sent : 
He loved them both, but both in vain, 
Nor him beheld, nor her again. 

For long beneath the 'whelming brine. 

Expert to swim, he lay ; 
Nor soon he felt his strength decline, 

Or courage die away.; 
But waged with death a lasting strife, 
Supported by despair of life. 

He shouted ; — ^nor his friends had failed, 
To check the vessel's course. 

But so the furious blast prevailed, 
That, pitiless perforce. 

They left their outcast mate behind, 

And scudded still before the wind. 

Some succour yet they could afford : 

And such as storms allow. 
The cask, the coop, the floated cord, 

Delayed not to bestow ; 
But he, (they knew) nor ship, nor shore 
Whatever they gave, should visit more. 

Nor, cruel as it seemed, could he 
Their haste himself condemn. 

Aware, that flight in such a sea 
Alone could rescue them \ 

Yet bitter felt it still to die. 

Deserted and his friends so nigh ! 
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He long survives who lives an hour 

In ocean self-upheld ; 
And so long he, with unspent power. 

His destiny repelled : 
And ever as the minutes flew, 
Entreated help — or cried, Adieu I 

At length, his transient respite past, 
His comrades, who before 

Had heard his voice in every blast, 
Could catch the sound no more ; 

For then by toil subdued, he drank 

The stifling wave — and then he sank ! 

No poet wept him : but the page 

Of narrative sincere. 
That tells his name, his worth, his age. 

Is wet with Anson's tear ; 
,And tears by bards or heroes shed 
Alike immortalize the dead \ 

1 therefore purpose not, or dream, 

Descanting on his fate, 
To give the melancholy theme 

A more enduring date ; 
But misery still delights to trace 
Its semblance in another's case. 

No voice divine the storm alla/d, 
No light propitious shone ; 
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When snatched from all effectual aid, 

We perished each alone : 
But 1 beneath a rougher sea, 
And *whelm'd in deeper gulphs than he I 

COWPER. 
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THE MIRAGK 

There was a shipwrecked mariner, 

The last of all the crew, 
He clung unto his cord-bound raft, 

And saw no land in view. 

He thought of all his miseries. 

The hunger, cold, and pain ; 
The thirst — the weary days and nights, 

All borne, perchance, in vain. 

And then his face grew wild and wan. 
His hair grew hard and grey ; 

And he longed to be with his comrades 
'Neath the watery waste that lay. 

When suddenly a sunlit isle 
To his startled gaze appears ; 

His heart beats fast, and his fevered eyes 
Are €lled -vith a gush of tears. 
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The palm trees wave on a grassy shore, 
The pure streams murmur nigh ; 

And he thinks he hears the stock-doves coo, 
In the cedar's branches high. ■ 

And little children laughing play 
By the clear tide's sparkling brim, 

Oh ! how have they sunny, dancing waves, 
And a dead calm under him ? 

" lift me, little children dear ! 
(I am but light and thin) 
And carry me in your loving arms, 
Those deep green woods within." 

They heeded him not, they heard him not. 
He had no strength to move — 
" Must I perish,'' he cried despairingly, 
" In sight of laijd and love ?*' 

" Pity me, little children dear ! " 
His voice rose piercing shrill, 
But they played on right merrily. 
And he lay moaning stilL 

The evening bell began to toll, 
In the village beyond the trees. 

It reached the mariner's fainting soul 
On the wings of the balmy breeze. 

But, ere a star had lit the sky, 
That lovely isle grew dim ; 



It faded away from his aching eye, 
And left no hope for him. 

Yet still tolled on that soft, sad bell. 
While imknown voices sung ; 

'Twas the dying mariner's funeral knell, 
0*er his watery grave that rung. 
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DROWNED ! 

Where the mud lies black and slimy, 
Where the waters sweep along, 

Where the wharfmen, stout and grimy, 
Heave and haul with many a song — 
Heaving still 
With a will, . 

Every coming dray to fill ; 

Hauling, with a laugh and shout, 

Bales of wondrous size about ; 

Straining to the ponderous weight 

Of the good ship's wealthy fireight 

Where the wind and swelling river 

Rolls in one perpetual rhyme, 
Where the gracious winds deliver 
Glorious things from every clime- 
Stuffs to wear. 
Spices rare. 
Lie in heaps, or scent the air — 
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Where the merchant, full of gold, 
Welcomes home the seaman bold ; 
Where each heart, its love confessed 
' Clasps the loved one to the breast. 

Where the soft-voiced land-breeze ever 
Hums its tune by mast and shroud, 
Where the rough-tongued master never 
Ceases crying to the crowd — 
*' With a haul. 
Lubbers all, 
Stretch your muscles to the fall I" 
Where the never-ceasing flow, 
Man above, and waves below, 
Night and day, pours on and off, 
Mingling at the city wharf. 

There the vagrant boy is standing 
With a ghastly, frightened air ; 

While each lounger is demanding 
AVhat he sees to make him stare. 
Still his eyes 
Grow in size 

As his stammering speech he tries ; 

And his finger points below. 

Where the waters ebb and flow. 

Still his lips give forth no sound 

But a hoarsely whispered " Drowned ! *' 

Where the planks are green and rotten, 
Sending forth a sickening steam. 



Where the day-light is forgotten, , 
And the wharf-rat reigns supreme— 

In his eyes 

Fierce surprise 
At his toothsome human prize : 
Squeaking, gibbering forth a cry, 
As the crash above goes by ; 
Heeding neither man nor horse 
In his battles o'er the corse. 

With a crowbar to the planking, 

With the tackle and the fail, 
With a heave, and with a clanking, 
Shivering hands give willing haul. 
There he lies ! 
Open eyes 
Turned towards the sunlit skies — 
There he lies in oozing slime, 
Heedless of the place and time ; 
Heedless of the gazing throng, 
Heedless of the clash and song. 

Sunlight falls like shadows fading. 
Still the song goes on aloud — 
Still with gaze that seems upbraiding 
Stares the dead man on the crowd. 
Hours fly 
Swiftly by ; 
Sunset darkens on the sky 



Ere the lingering men and boys 
Hear the de^d-cart's rumbling noise 
0*er the distant stone-clad ground, 
Coming for the man that's " Droi^Tied." 

Had his limbs been clothed in scarlet, 

Were his linen rich and rare, 
Had he been the veriest varlet, 

Tainting God's own perfumed air, 
Would he lie, 
While hours fly, 
Staring sightless to the sky ? 
Would the crowd so careless staiid 
If a gem gleamed on his hand ? 
Would they sing and laugh around, 

Were he better dress'd when " Drowned?" 

Anon. 



A FAMOUS SEA-FIGHT WITH A ROVER. 

Strike up, you lusty gallants, 

With music and sound of drum, 
For we have descried a Rover 

Upon the sea is come. 
His name is Captain Ward, 

Right well it doth appear. 
There has not been such a Rover 

Found out this thousand year. 
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For he hath sent unto the king, 

The sixth of Januaiy, 
Desiring that he might come in 

With all his company : 
" And if your king will let me come, 

Till I my tale have told, 
I will bestow for my ransom 

Full thirty ton of gold." 

" O nay, nay," then said our king, 
" O nay, this may not be, 
To yield to such a Rover 
Myself will not agree ; 
He hath deceived the Frenchmen, 

Likewise the king of Spain, 
And how can he be true to me, 
That hath been false to twain ? " 

With that our king provided 

A ship of worthy fame. 
Rainbow is she called, 

If you would know her name ; 
Now the gallant Rainbow 

She roves upon the sea. 
Five hundred gallant seamen 

To bear her company. 

The Dutchman and the Spaniard, 
She made them for to flee. 

Also the bonny Frenchman, 
As she met him on the sea. 
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When as this gallant Rainbow 
Did come where Ward did He, 
" Where is the captain of this ship ?'' 
This gallant Rainbow did cry. 

" Oh that am I," says Captain Ward, 
" There's no man bids me lie ; 
And if thou art the king's fair ship^ 
Thou art welcome unto me.*' 
" I tell thee what," says Rainbow, 
" Our king is in great grief, 
That thou shouldst lie upon the sea^ 
And play the arrant thief 



" And will not let our merchants' ships 

Pass as they did before ; 
Such tidings to our king is come, 

Which grieves his heart full sore.*' 
With that this gallant Rainbow 

She shot out of her pride, 
Full fifty gallant brass pieces, 

ChargM on every side. 

And yet these gallant shooters, 

Prevailed not a pin ; 
Though they were brass on the outside, 
Brave Ward was steel within ; 
" Shoot on, shoot on," says Captain Ward, 
" Your sport well pleaseth me. 
And he that first gives over. 
Shall jiekl unto the sea. 
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" I never wronged an English ship, 

But Turk, and King of Spain, 
And the jovial Dutchman, 

As I met on the main. 
If I had known your king, 

But t)ne two years before, 
I would have saved brave Essex' life, 

Whose death did grieve me sore. 

« Go tell the King of England, 
Go tell him thus from me, 
If he reign king of all the land, 

I will reign king at sea.'' 
With that the gallant Rainbow shot. 
And shot, and shot in vain, 
* And left the Rover's company, 
And returned home again. 

*' Our royal king of England, 
Your ship's returned again. 
For Ward's ship is so strong 
It never will be ta'en." 
" O Everlasting," says our king, 
" I have lost jewels three. 
Which would have gone unto the seas 
And brought proud Ward to me. 

'* The first was our Lord Clifford, 
Earl of Cumberland ; 
The second was Lord Mountjoy, 
As you shall understand ; 
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The third was brave Essex, 

From field would never flee, 

Which would agone unto the seas, 

And brought proud Ward to me." 

Old Ballad. 



THE NOBLE FISHERMAN. 

In summer time, when leaves grow green, 
When they do grow both green and long. 

Of a bold outlaw call'd Robin Hood, 
It is of him I sing this song : — 

When the lily-leaf and cowslip sweet 
Both bud and spring with a merry cheer^ 

This outlaw was weary of the wood-side, 
And chasing of the fallow deer. 

" The fisherman brave more money have 
Than any merchants two or three ; 
Therefore I will to Scarborough go, 
That I a fisherman brave may be." 

This outlaw called his meny men all, 
As they sate imder the greenwood tree \ 
" If any of you have gold to spend, 

I pray you heartily spend it with me." 

'' Now," quoth Robin Hood, " I'll to Scarborough go. 
It seems to be a very fair day.'* 
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He took up his inn at a widow woman's house, 
Hard by upon the water gray. 

Who asked of him, "Where wert thou bom? 
Or tell me where dost thou fare ? " 
*' I am a poor fisherman,'* said he then, 
" This day entrapped all in care." 

** What is thy name, thou fine fellow, 

I pray thee heartily tell it to me ?** 
•' In ray own country where I was bom, 

Men call me Simon over the Lee." 

" Simon, Simon," said the good wife, 
" I wish thou mayest well brook thy name." 
The outlaw was aware of her courtesy. 

And rejoiced he had got such a good dame. 

" Simon, wilt thou be my man? 

And good round wages 111 give thee ; 
I have as good a ship of my own. 
As any sails upon the sea. 

" Anchors and planks thou shalt not want, 

Masts and ropes that are so long." 
" And if you thus do furnish me," 

Said Simon, " nothing shall go wrong.** 

They pluck'd up anchor and away did sail. 

More of a day than two or three ; 
When others cast in their baited hooks, 

The bare line into the sea cast he. 
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'* It will be long," said the master then, 
" Ere this great lubber do thrive on the sea; 
I'll assure you he shall have no part of our fish. 
For in truth he is no part worthy." 
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O, woe is me ! said Simon then^ 
" This day that ever I came here ; 
I wish I were in Plompton Park, 
In chasing of the faUow deer. 



" For every clown laughs me to scorn, 
And they by me set nought at all ; 
If I had them in Plompton Park, 
I would set as little by them all." 

They pluck'd up anchor, and away did sail, 
More of a day than two or three : 

But Simon espied a ship of war. 
That sailed towards them valorously. 

" O woe IS me," said the master then, 
" This day that ever I was born ; 
For all our fish we have got to-day^ 
Is every bit lost and forlorn. 

" For these French robbers on the sea. 
They will not spare of us one man, 
But carry us to the coast of France, 
And cast us in the prison strong." 

But Simon said, " Do not fear them, 
Neither, master, take you no care ; 
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•Give me my berit bow in my hand, 
And never a Frenchman will I spare." 

" Hold thy peace, thou long lubber^ 

For thou art nought but brags and boast; 
If I should cast thee overboard, 
'There's but a simple lubber lost." 

Simon grew angry at these words, 

And so angry then was he, 
rthat he took his bent bow in his hand, 

And in the ship hatch go doth he. 

*' Master, tie me to the mast,'* saith he, 
" That at my mark I may stand fair, 
And give me my bent bow in my hand> 
And never a Frenchman will I spare-.** 



He drew his arrow to the very head, 
And drew it with all might and main. 

And straightway, in the twinkling of an eye, 
To the Frenchman's heart the arrow gane. 

The Frenchman fell down on the ship hatch, 
And under the hatches down below ; 

Another Frenchman that him espied 
The dead corpse into the 5ea doth flow. 

" O, master, lose me from the mast," he said, 
" And for them all take you no care ; 
For give me my bent bow in my hand. 
And never a Frenchman will I spare." 

2f 
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Then straight they boarded the French ship, 

They lying all dead in their sight ; 
They found within their ship of war, 

Twelve thousand poun' of money bright 

" The one half of the ship," said Simon then, 
" I'll give to my dame and children small ; 
The other half of the good ship I'll bestow 
On you that are my fellows all." 

But now bespoke the master then, 
" For so, Simon, it shall not be, 
For you have won it with your own hand, 
And the owner of it you shall be." 

" It shall be so, as I have said, 

And, with this gold, for the opprest. 
An habitation I will build. 
Where they shall live in peace and rest" 

Old Yorkshire Ballad. 



THE INCHCAPE ROCK. 

No stir in the air, no stir in the sea, 
The ship was as still as she could be. 
Her sails from heaven received no motion, 
Her keel was steady in the ocean. 

Without either sign or sound of their shock 
The waves flowed over the Inchcnpe Rock ; 
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So little they rose, so little they fell, 
They did not move the Inchcape BelL 

The w.orthy Abbot of Aberbrothok 
Had placed that bell on the Inchcape Rock ; 
On a buoy in the storm it floated and swung, 
And over the waves its warning rung. 

When the rock was hid by the surge's swell, 
The mariners heard the warning bell ; 
And then they knew the perilous rock, 
And blest the Abbot of Aberbrothok. 

The sun in heaven was shining gay, 

All things were joyful on that day ; 

The sea-birds scream'd as they wheeled round, 

And there was joyaunce in their sound. 

The buoy of the Inchcape Bell was seen 
A darker speck on the ocean green \ 
Sir Ralph the Rover walked his deck, 
And he fixed his eye on the darker speck. 

He felt the cheering power of spring, 
It made him whistle, it made him sing \ 
His heart was mirthful to excess. 
But the Rover's mirth was wickedness. 

His eye was on the Inchcape float ; 
Quoth he, " My men put out the boat, 
And row me to the Inchcape Rock, 
And I'll plague the Abbot of Aberbrothok." 
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The boat is lower'd, the boatsmen row, 

And to the Inchcape Rock they go ; 

Sir Ralph bent over from the boat, 

And he cut the bell from the Inchcape float 

Down sunk the bell with a gurgling sound, 
The bubbles rose and burst around ; 
Quoth Sir Ralph, " The next who comes to the Rock 
Won't bless the Abbot of Aberbrothok." 

Sir Ralph the Rover sail'd away. 
He scour'd the seas for many a day ; 
And now grown rich with plundered store, 
He steers his course for Scotland's shore. 

So thick a haze overspreads the sky 
They cannot see the sun on high > 
The wind hath blown a gale all day. 
At evening it hath died away. 

On deck the Rover takes "his stand, 
So dark it is they see no land. 
Quoth Sir Ralph, " It will be lighter soon, 
For there is the dawn of the rising moon." 

" Canst hear," said one, "the breakers' roar? 

For methinks we should be near the shore.** 
" Now where we are I cannot tell. 

But I wish I could hear the Inchcape Bell I" 

They hear no sound, the swell is strong ; 
Though the wind hath fallen they drift along, 
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Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shock, — 
" Oh ! heavens ! it is the Inchcape Rock ! " 

Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair ; 
He curst himself in his despair ; 
The waves rush in on every side, 
The ship is sinking beneath the tide. 

But even now in his dying fear 

One dreadful sound could the Rover hear, 

A sound as if with the Inchcape Bell, 

The fiends in triumph were ringing his knell. 

SOUTHEY. 
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PAUL JONES. 

The time was wild, there did come o*er the sea a troubled 

hum. 
Of the marshalling of armies and of ships : 
Kings from their thrones were dashed, and peoples, 

madly clashed^ 
Together, met in grim death-grips. 

Every hidden sluice of lawlessness was loose, 

Evil men from restraint set free. 
Pirates and brigands were haunting lonely lands, 

And prowling on every sea. 

Through the grey summer dawn up the shores the cry 
hath gone, 
" Paul Jones comes, yonder is his sail ; " 
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And startled mothers prest their babies to their breast, 
And the manliest cheeks turned pale. 

With the sou*-west blowing strong, he hath wrestled all 
night long, 

And the breakers roaring white upon his lee, 
Now with flow of morning tide from the Atlantic wide 

He is setting for our island sea. 

As from mountain tops amain stoops the eagle to the plain, 

See, with every stitch of sail unfurled. 
He sweeps past Ailsa Craig with the sable pirate flag 

Bearing death, from the western world. 

Sheer on — ^he is bearing down on the little harbour town. 
That crouched in its sheltered bay doth lie ; 

Will he try if the roof of Kilmahoe be proof 
To his guns, as he sweepeth by ? 

Yet what seeks he here? is his tackle out of gear? 

Is he tempest-maimed, mast or yard ? 
What can our small port give, where only poor men live, 

To fix this cruel man's regard ? 

Like men of reason reft, the fisher folks have left 

Their boats and their nets to the waves. 
And areupwi' wives and bairns among the mountain caims, 

The corries and dank dripping caves. 

And all the harbour bay is tumult and deray. 
Men and women hurrying here and there; 
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Some to cellars underground, and some have refuge found, 
High aloof on the uplands bare. 

Yon veterans on the steep, by the ruined castle-keep, 
With their rusty guns how crousely they craw ! 

"Let the pirate show his beak this side the island peak,' 
How his yankee kaim we will claw 1 

But at bonny Kilmahoe, will they stay ? will they go ? 

What is doing at the old farm toun ? 
Men stand agape and stare, lasses skirl and rive their hair, 

That's what they're doing, lass and loon. 

But the lone lady fair, with braided silver hair, 
Down has steppit when she heard the din, 

" Do ye think that ye will flout, wi' your senseless roar 
and rout, 
Paul Jones from his entering in ? " 

'* Twere better, lads, belyve, that ye should rise and drive 
The kye and calves to the bumie cleuch ; 

And lasses, screech na here, but haste and hide our gear, 
In the house, atweel, there is wark eneuch. *' 

Then up the stair she stept to where her bairnies slept 

In an upper chamber ben. 
**Now, Flory ! haste thee, flee, wi' my bonny bairnies three 

To" the hills far frae thae rover men. 
There tide what may, they'll be safe a day 

J' the hQW 9' th^ Iprackeny glen." 
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Up the long troomy loan, wi' micklcj dool and moan 

And out upon the hillside track, 
Nurse Flory forward bent, crooning as she went, 

With the wee balm clinging on her back. 

But Moira hand in hand with Marion forward ran, 

Nor dool nor any care had they, 
'But they chased the heather bee, and they sang aloud 
for glee, 

As they hied up the mountain way. 

When the hill-top they had domb, one glance back to 
their home, 
And awesome was the sight that they saw ; 
Cloge in shore the pirate bark on the bright sea looming 
dark: 
On their little hearts fell fear and awe. 

One quick glapce at the ship, and o'er the edge they dip. 

And down to the long glen run ; 
Where the bumie gleams between its braes o' bracken 
green. 

And one lone shelling reeks i' the sun. 

There to daunder all the day, pu*ing blueworts on the 
brae. 

Of the curls of the newly sprouted fern ; 
Or to Ailie's shell out-owre, to bield them from the shower, 

Or paidling barefoot in the bum. 

But down at Kilmahoe all was hurrying to and fra 
And stowing away of the gear. 
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And the lady's self bare forth the things of choicest worth, 
The heirlooms that her husband held dear. 

And she dug for them a tomb beneath the snowy bloom 

Of the old pear tree's hugest arm, 
As tho' that giant of his race, the patriarch of the place, 

By power of immemorial charm. 
Girt the whole orchard ground with a magic safety round, 

And screened all within from harm. 

" What can be done is done, weel ye've borne your part, 
each one :" — 

To her elder daughters twain spake she, — 
" Now ye maun climb outright to Crochnachaorach height. 

And see what the end will be. 
For me, I will abide my gude auld house beside, 

While my house bides by me." 

From th^t knowe in long suspense, with eager eyes in- 
tense, 

They watch the dark hull heave to and fro. 
As if through the harbour mouth, that opens on the south. 

She would go, and yet would not go. 
O'er her purpose pausing, like a falcon poised to strike, 

Yet hovering ere he stoop below. 

But the breeze spnmg up off shore, and round the great 
ship wore 
With her head to the Atlantic main. 
As the falcon down the wind sudden wheels, and far 
behind. 
Leaves his quarry, to return no more agaia 
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From many a hidden nook, from many a high outlook, 

Straining eyes westward long were bent 
On the dim tower of sail, with the evening fading pale, 

Where the ocean with the heaven was blent 

Let them gaze, there is one cannot gaze till all be done, 

She hath taken all unseen her way, 
The lady, through the still of the twilight up the hill. 

Where her heart hath been yearning all the day. 

And there, out owre the knowes, hair streamed back from 
her brows, 
And the mountain flush bright upon her cheek, 
Came Moira, and her face plunged deep in that em- 
brace — 
And then Marion, too full at heart to speaL 

Last of all, the lady prest her wee bairn to her breast, 

And their hearts of joy had their fill; 
As the covey to the call of moor-hen meets at fall 

Of gloamin', when the fowler leaves the hilL 

Forth at mom they went and weeped, and joy at eve they 
reaped. 
Yea, the day's pain, it tenfold more. 
In the nieeting of the night had found harvest of delight, 
That repaid it o'er and o'er. 

They who then were little ones, of the coming of Paul 
Jones, 
^u4 thq frajr of that affrighted morn. 
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Shall tell, as grey-haired dames, by yet unlit ingle flames, 
To children that are yet to be born. 

But what strange impulse bore to this secluded, shore 

That bark, none ever will make plain ; 

Nor what sudden fear had sway to waft him west away 

Back^to night and the Atlantic main. 

J. C. Shairp. 
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DAVY JONES. 

It was an ancient fisher elf, 

His nets were all afloat ; 
And where he sat all by himself, 

Thus quoth he to his boat : — 

"Thou art still afloat, my tough old boat, 
A-swimming still with me. 
Though I have seen with thee afloat 
A merrie companie. 

*' All pirates bold that took our chance 
Out o'er the wide, wide sea. 
And life and death were in our glance ; 
A roaring life led we. 

*' But some are on the gibbet tree, 
And some beneath the wave ; 
And none is left; save only me — 
A right old sturdy knave. 
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** All, all are gone, and ne'er again 
May I see each jolly elf; 
But for a messmate I am fain. 
Were it Davy Jones himself." 

The pirate look'd, and laugh'd to see 

A pilot gaunt and grim, 
And laugh'd he more that, o'er the sea. 

Such vessel carried him. 

Up spake that wight of evil grace — 

" Wilt cruising go with me ? 
And we will sail a merrie race 

All for the victorie." 

" And will I sail," the pirate said, 
" A merrie race with thee ? 
What though I be a rusty blade^ 
'Tis few can sail with me 1 

" What though thou be a grimly wight : 
In a Guinea ship, d*ye see, 
IVe sail'd where the blackest face grew white, 
And all for fear of me. 

" And though thy sail be as a shroud, 
And thy bark a black coffin, 
I trow thou' It be a messmate good, 
For thou hast a merrie grin." 

The grisly pilot laugh'd amain, 
And whistled three times three ; 
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He bent his sail before the gale ; 
The pirate so did he. 

And away went they, away, away, 

Across the foaming sea, 
And soon amidst the rack and spray, 

The pilot lost was he. 

As on they went the day grew dim. 
Like mountains rose the waves, 

And blackening into caverns grim, 
They yawned like hungry graves* 

The sea-bird shrieked as it were mad, 
The grampus roU'd amain. 
" He needs, I trow, be a sturdy lad ^ 
Who ploughs on such a main," 

The pirate said, as the whistle shrill 
Of that grim old pilot came 

From spray and mist, and louder still 
The tempest answered him. 

But fear was in the pirate's eye 
When his sail was rent in twain, 

And half went flapping to the sky. 
Half floated on the main. 

He had not sworn an oath, before 
His boat turned on the wave. 

And, with a gulp, the billow bore 
Him to a salt-sea grave. 
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Then as the wave closed o'er his head. 
That pilot shouted he — 
" O, I am Davy Jones/ he said, 
" And messmates we will be I " 

Anon. 



THE LAST BUCCANIER. 

Oh England is a pleasant place for them that's rich and 

high, 
But England is a poor place tor such poor folks as I ; 
And such a port for mariners I ne'er shall see again 
As the pleasant Isle of Aves, beside the Spanish main. 

There were forty craft in Av6s that were both swift and 

stout, 
All furnished well with small arms and cannons round 

about ; 
And a thousand men in Av6s made laws so fair and free 
To choose their valiant captains and obey them loyally. 

Thence we sailed against the Spaniard with his hoards of 

plate and gold. 
Which he wrung with cruel tortures from Indian folk of 

old; 
Likewise the merchant captains, with hearts as hard as 

stone, 
Who flog men and keel-haul them, and starve them to the 

bone. 



Oh the palms grew high in Avfes, and fruits that shone 

like gold, 
And the colibris and parrots they were gorgeous to 

behold ; 
And the negro maids to Avfes from bondage fast did flee, 
To welcome gallant sailors, a-sweeping in from sea. 

Oh sweet it was in Av^s to hear the landward breeze 
A-swing with good tobacco in a net between the trees, 
With a negro lass to fan you, while you listened-to the roar 
Of the breakers on the reef outside, that never touched 
the shore. 

But Scripture saith, an ending to all fine things must be ; 
So the King's ships sailed on Aves, and quite put down 

were we. 
All day we fought like bulldogs, but we burst the booms at 

night ; 
And I fled in a piragua, sore wounded, from the fight 

Nine days I floated starving, and a negro lass beside, 
Till for all I tried to cheer her, the poor young thing she 

died; 
But as I lay a-gasping, a Bristol sail came by, 
And brought me home to England here, to beg until I die. 

And now I'm old and going — I'm sure I can't tell where ; 

One comfort is, this world's so hard, I can't be worse off" 

there j 

If I might but be a sea-dove, I'd fly across the main, 

To the pleasant Isle of Av^s, to look at it once again. 

C. Kingsley. 
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THE SMUGGLER- 

And think ye now, ye sons of ease, 
The smuggler's life is rough and rude ; 

*Mid bawling winds, and roaring seas, 
He lives a man of cheerless mood ? 

Ye little guess hoW many st smile 
To fortune's rugged foml we ow6 ! 

Ye little guess, the son of toil 

Knows sw^etef ease than yc call know 1 

" Now, bless thee, girl ! the wind is fair 
And fresh, a^d may not long be so ; 
WeVe little time, you know, to spare ; 
So, gie*s a buss, and let us go 1 " 

The smuggler cries. A wight is he 
Fit for his trade : so rough and rude, 

He looks like something of the sea — 
He is not of the landsman's brood 1 

His stature's big ; his hazel eye 
Glistens beneath his bushy hair ; 

His face is of a sunny die. 
His hands — his bosom, that is bare; 

His voice is hoarse, and sounding too : 
He has been wont to talk with winds 

And thunders, and the boisterous crew 
Of waves, whose moods he little minds. 
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His little, hardy infant son 
Sits crowing on his lusty neck : 

His wife, a fair and tender one, 

Murmurs and weeps upon his cheek: 

He must not stay ! the treasures dear 
He hurries from him with a sigh ; 

His rugged soul disdains a tear — 
Not but he has one in his eye ! 

The sail is set, she clears the shore, 
She feels the wind and scuds away ; 

Heels on her little keel, and o'er 
The jostling waves appears to play- 

This is the smuggler's hardy crew : 
The mate, his tall and strapping son ; 

Another active youth or two ; 
Besides an old and childless man. 

Who many a storm and wreck had seen ; 

His head as hoary as the toam 
Of the vexed wave. He once had been 

Another man I — ^had now no home. 

Save what the ocean and the winds 
Made for him — ^'twas a restless one ! — 

And they were harsh and wayward friend.« 
But every other friend was gone I 

And now the cliff was seen no more ! 
Around is nought but sea and sky : 



And now the smuggler ponders o'er 
His fears and hopes alternately. 

01^1 hope I thou little fairy form, 
Thou thing of nothing ; subtlest thing 

That deals in potent spell or charm ! 
Queen of the little iaiiy ring. 

Now with thy little golden wand, 
Perch'd on the smuggler's helm, the wild 

And savage sea thou wouldst command, 
And make it merciful and mild : 

But, 'tis a black and squally sky, 
A restless rough and raging sea, 

Whose saucy waves thy power defy. 
And make their moody mock of thee : 

Yet, nothing moved, thou keep'st thy place 
Beside the stem and hardy wight. 

Who looks thee cheerily in the face, 
And little apprehends thy flight ; 

Till through the war of waves and winds, 
Regardless of their threatening roar, 

Thou guidest the smuggler, till he finds 
The port and treads the sunny shore 1 

The traffic's made, the treasure stowed, 
The wind is fair, the sail is spread ; 

And labouring with her secret load 
Scarce hqaves the skiff her head. 
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Now is the smuggler's time of care : 
A weary watch he keeps ; nor night, 

Nor day, he rests ; nor those who share 
The fortunes of the venturous wight 

A veering course they steer, to shun 
The armed sail ; and strive to reach 

The nearest friendly land, and run 

For some safe creek, or shelter'd beach ; 

Which soon, at night, they near ; and then 
Laugh at their fears and perils o'er 1 — ■ 

When, lo ! the wavy-beacon's seen 
To blaze ! — ^An enem/s ashore — 

Down goes the helm, about the sheet — 
The little bark obeys ; and now, 

To clear the fatal land, must beat 

The heavy surge with labouring prow. 

She weather's it, when, lo ! a sail. 
By the faint starlight gleam, they find 

Has left the shore ; as they can tell 
She is about a league behind. 

In chase of them ! — ^Along the shore — 
The smuggler knows it well — there lies 

A little creek, three leagues, or more, 
And thither will he bear his prize. 

Well sails the little skiff ! but vain 
Her efforts ; every knot they run 
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The stranger draws on them amain — 
She nears them more than "half a one ! 

The smuggler thinks 'tis over now ; 

Thrice has he left the rudder, and 
The fruitless dew from his sullen brow 

Has dash'd with his indignant hand : 

When lo ! — and think you not there was 
Some bright and pitying spirit there, 

That hover'd o'er the smuggler, as 
He gave his rudder to despair ? — 

Just as the heavy tears begin. 

Upon the smuggler's cheek, to roll 

Warm from that not unholy shrine. 
The husband's and the father's soul — 

The cutter springs her mast I and lies • 

A useless log upon the seas ; 
While the staunch cliff her wrath defies, 

And likes the fair and freshening breeze ! 

But lookl— what threatens yet behind? 

The wrath fraught waves swell high and proud. 
It 'gins to grow a squally wind. 

With many a little ragged cloud 

Sailing before the muffled storm, 

Wrapp'd in a hundred clouds, with frown 

As dark as death, and giant-form, 

Threatening to rush in thunder down, 
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And lightnings and in deluge ! — Now 
It comes ! — It blows a hurricane ! — 

Great is the roar above — ^below ! — 
The flashes thick as the big rain, 

That beats and batters the huge wave, 
Rolling in wrath along ! — ^what now 

The smuggler's little skiff can save ? 
If heavens ordains, I think I know ! 

Her mainsail and her jib are down ; 

Under her foresail reef d she flies. 
Through the black, fiery storm, whose frown 

Of death the smuggler still defies — 

With dauntless arm the rudder rules. 
Erect his brow and bold his mein ; 

And as it scowls at him, he scowls, 
And looks it in the face again ! 

All night it rages on : but now. 
As night declines, it dies away ; 

And leaves the blessed East, to show 
The rosy lids of waking day. 

That opes its glittering eye ; and oh ! 

How radiantly it shines ! — it shines 
Upon the smuggler's cliff" ! — 'tis so ! 

Yet how 'tis so he scarce divines ! 

And, look ! who stands upon the beach, 
And waves a welcome with her hand? 



What little cherub strives to reach 
Its father from the nearing land ? 

Oh ! treasure dear I — What dome of State. 

The haunt of luxury and show, 
Contains so blithe a joy as that 

The smuggler's hut will shelter now? 

Oh ! how he glows again, to tell 

What perils he hath run 1 — ^what store 

Of merchandize he brings I — how well 
The skiflf her share of duty bore I 

Now tell me not, but, in my mind. 
Whatever the smooth and sophist tongitc 

Of luxury may sing, — you'd find 

Our sweetest joys from pain have sprung f 

Knowles. 
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THE SIAVE SHIP. 

A Ship bounds o'er the open sea, 
Concealed by fog and night ; 

The waves are foaming over it, 
Dash'd by the wild storm's might 

Two hundred slaves lie prison'd there. 
Between the narrow beams ; 

Half waken'd by the howling storm. 
Half brooding savage dreams. 
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They see themselves like labouring beasts^ 

Sold on a foreign shore ; 
They feel the scourge's heavy blows. 

The sunbeams scolding sore. 

They pray with fervent soul aloud. 
Amidst the storm and rain : 
" O Lord ! release, with sudden death, 
Us from such lasting pain ! " 

And over slaves and sailors howls 

The storm with savage might, 
No beacon shines^^the lightning's flash 

Alone illumes the night 

The captain cries : ^' O Alia — ^help ! 

Save us from danger, save ! " 
The slaves within call wildly out : 
" O Lord ! give us the grave." 

And fiercer and fiercer drives the storm^ 

The ship bounds madly on I 
Sudden — ^it strikes upon a rock I 

And splits — ^all hope is gone ! 

And from the wreck :' " O woe 1 O woe P' 

Howls loudly o'er the sea ;' 

But from two hundred lips resound ; 

" Hail, Lord I we now are free 1" 

From the German of Vogl. 
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THE SLAVE SHIPS.* 

" All ready ? " cried the captain ; 

" Ay, ay I ** the seamen said ; 
" Heave up the worthless lubbers — 

The dying and the dead." 



* The French Ship Z> Rodeur^ with a crew of twenty-two men, 
and with one hundred and sixty negro slaves, sailed from Bonny, in 
Africa, April 1819. On approaching the line, a terrible malady 
broke out — ^an obstinate disease of the eyes — contageous, and alto- 
gether beyond the resources of medicine. It was aggravated by the 
scarcity of water among the slaves (only half a wine glass per day 
being allowed to an individual), and by the extreme impurity of the 
air in which they breathed. By the advice of the physician, they 
were brought upon deck occasionally ; but some of the poor wretches, 
locking themselves in each other's arms, leaped over-board, in the 
hope, which so universally prevails among them, of being swiftly 
transported to their own homes in Africa. To check this, the 
captain ordered several, who were stopped in the attempt, to be 
shot, or hanged, before their companions. The disease extended 
to the crew ; and one after another were smitten with it, until only 
one remained unaffected. Yet even this dreadful condition did not 
preclude calculation : to save the expense of supporting slaves ren- 
dered unsaleable, and to obtain grounds for a claim against the 
underwriters, thirty-six of the negroes having become blind^ were 
thrown into the sea and drowned I In the midst of their dreadful 
fears lest the solitary individual, whose sight remained unaffected, 
should also be seized with the malady, a sail was discovered. It 
was the Spanish Slaver, Leon, The same disease had been there ; 

- and, horrible to tell, all the crew had become blind ! Unable to 
assist each other the vessels parted. The Spanish ship has never 
since been heard of. The ^^i»^r reached Gaudaloupe on the 2 ist 
of June ; the only man who had escaped the disease, and had thus 
been enabled to steer the slaver into port, caught it in three days 
after his arrival— 6/>«ifA of M, Benjamin Constant, in the French 
Chamber of Deputies ^ June 17, 1820. 

I . 
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Up from the slave-ship's prison 
Fierce bearded heads were thrust-- 

" Now let the sharks look to it — 
Toss up the dead ones first 1 *' 

Corpse after corpse came up,— 
Death had been busy there ; 

Where every blow is mercy, 
Why should the spoiler spare ? 

Corpse after corpse they cast 

Sullenly from the ship, 
Yet bloody with the traces 

Of fet|;er-link and whip. 

Gloomily stood the captain, 
With his arms upon his breast. 

With his cold brow sternly knotted, 
And his iron lip compressed. 

" Are all the dead dogs over ? " 

Growled through that matted lip — 

" The blind ones are no better, 
Let's lighten the good ship." 

Hark ! from the ship's dark bosom, 

The very sounds of hell ! 
The ringing clank of iron— 

The maniac's short, sharp yell I — 

The hoarse, low curse, throat-stifled - 
The starving infant's moan — 
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The horror of a breaking heart 
Poured through a mother's groan 1 

Up from that loathsome prison 
The stricken, blind ones came ; 

Below had all been darkness — 
Above was still the same. 

Yet the holy breath of heaven 
Was sweetly breathing there, 

And the heated brow of fever 
Cooled in the soft sea air. 

" Overboard with them, shipmates 1** 
Cutlass and dirk were plied ; 
Fettered and blind, one after one, 
Plunged down the vessel's side. 

The sabre smote above — 
Beneath the lean shark lay, 

Waiting with wide and bloody jaw 
His quick and human prey. 

God of the earth I what cries 
Rang upward unto Thee ! 

Voices of agony and blood. 
From ship-deck and from sea. 

The last dull plunge was heard — 
The last wave caught its stain — 

And the imsated shark looked up 
For human hearts in vain. 
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Red glowed the western waters — 

The setting sun was there, 
Scattering alike on wave and cloud 

His fiery mesh of hair. 

Amidst a group in blindness, 

A solitary eye 
Gazed from the burdened skyer's deck, 

Into that burning sky. 

" A storm," spoke out the gazer, 
" Is gathering, and at hand — 
Curse on't — I'd give my other eye 

For one firm rood of land." 

• 

And then he laughed — ^but only 
His echoed laugh replied — 

For the blinded and the suffering 
Alone were on his side. 

Night settled on the waters, 

And on a stormy heaven. 
While fiercely on that lone ship's track 

The thunder-gust was driven. 

" A sail ! thank God, a sail ! " 
And, as the helmsman spoke. 
Up through the stormy murmur, 
A yoipe of gladness broke. 

Down came the stranger vessel 
Unheeding on her way. 
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So near, that on the slaver's deck 
Fell off her driven spray. 

" Ho ! for the love of mercy — 
We're perishing and blind ! '' 
A wail of utter agony 
Came back upon the wind. 

" Help us ! for we are stricken 
With blindness every one : 
Ten days we've floated fearfully, 
Unnoting star or sun. 

" Our ship's the Slaver Leon, 
We've but a score on board — 
Our slaves are all gone over — 
Help— for the love of God I " 

On livid brows of agony, 

The broad red lightning shone, 

But the roar of wind and thunder 
Stifled the answering groan. 

Wailed from the broken waters 

A last despairing cry. 
As kindling in the stormy light, 

The stranger ship went by. 

In the sunny Guadaloupc, 
A dark hulled vessel lay, 

With a crew who noted nevei 
The night-fall or the day. 
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The blossom of the orange 

Was white by every stream, 
And tropic leaf, and flower, and bird 

Were in the warm sunbeam. 

And the sky was bright as ever, 

And the moonlight slept as well, 
On the palm-trees by the hill-side. 

And the streamlet of the dell; 

And the glances of the Creole 

Were still as archly deep, 
And her smiles as full as ever 

Of passion and of sleep. 

But vain were bird and blossom, 

The green earth and the sky. 
And the smile of human faces, 

To the Slaver's darkened eye. . 

At the breaking of the morning, 

At the star-lit evening time. 

O'er a world of light and beauty, 

Fell the blackness of his crime. 

Whittier. 
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FAMINE IN A SLAVE SHIP. 

They stood on the deck of the slave-freighted barque, 
All hopeless, all dying, while waited the shark ; 
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Sons, Fathers, and Mothers, who shriek'd as they pressed 

The infants that pined till they died on the breast 

A crowd of sad mourners, who sighed to the gale. 
While on all their dark faces the darkness grew pale. 

White demons beheld them, with curse and with frown, 
And curs'd them, from mom till the darkness came 

down; 
And knew not compassion, but laugh'd at their pray'r. 
When they called on their God, or wept loud in despair ; 
Till again rose the mom, and all hush*d was the wail. 
And on cheeks stark and cold the grim darkness was 

pale. 

Then the white heartless demons, with curse and with 

frown. 
Gave the dead to the deep, till the darkness came down: 
But the angel who blasteth, unheard and unseen, 
Bade the tyrants lie low where their victims had been : 
And down dropp'd the waves, and stone still hung the 

sail. 
And black sank the dead> while more pale grew the pale. 

Stem angel, how calmly his chosen he slew ! 
And soon the survivors were fearfully few ; 
For, waird o'er their heads the red firmament stood^ 
And the sun saw his face in a mirror of blood ; 
Till they fed on each other, and drank of the sea, 
And wildly curs'd God in their madness of glee ! 

What hand sweeps the stars fi-om the cheek of the night ? 
Who lifts up the sea in the wrath of his might ? 
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Why, down from his glance, shrinks in horror the shark ? 

Why stumbles o'er mountains the blind foodless barque ? 

Lo, his lightning speaks out, from the growl of the gale ! 

And shrieking she sinks — ^while the darkness turns pale I 

Ebenezer Elliot. 
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THE PHANTOM SHIP. 

In Mather's Magnalia Christi, 

Of the old Colonial time, 
May be found in prose the legend 

That is here set down in rhyme. 

A ship sailed from New Haven, 
And the keen and frosty airs, 

That filled her sails at parting, 
Were heavy with good men's prayeia 

" O Lord I if it be thy pleasure *' — 
Thus prayed the old divine — 

" To bury our friends in the ocean, 
Take them, for they are thine !'^ 

But Master Lamberton muttered, 
And under his breath said he, 
" This ship is so crank and walty 
I fear our grave she will be." 

And the ships that came from England^ 
Wlien the winter months were gone. 
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Brought no tidings of the vessel 
Nor of Master Lamberton. 

This put the people to praying 

That the Lord would let them he^, 

What in His greater wisdom 
He had done with friends so dear. 

And at last their prayers were answered v — 
It was in the month of June, 

An hour before the sunset 
Of a windy afternoon, 

When steadily steering landward, 

A ship was seen below. 
And they knew it was Lamberton, Master, 

Who sailed so long ago. 

On she came, with a cloud of canvas, 
Right against the wind that blew. 

Until the eye could distinguish 
The faces of the crew. . 

Then fell her straining topmasts. 
Hanging tangled in the shrouds, 

And her sails were loosened and lifted, 
And blown away like clouds. 

And the masts with all their rigging. 

Fell slowly one by one. 
And the hulk dilated and vanished, 

As a sea-mist in the sun ! 
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And the people who saw this maxvel 

Each said unto his friend^ 
That this was the mould of their vessel, 

And thus her tragic end. 

And the pastor of the village 

Gave thanks to God in prayer, 

That, to quiet their troubled spirits, 

He had sent this ship of Air. 

Longfellow. 
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GREYPORT LEGEND. 
(1797-) 

They ran through the streets of the seaport town \ 

They peered from the decks of the ships where they lay ; 

The cold sea-fog that came whitening down 

Was never as cold or white as they. 

" Ho, Starbuck and Pinckney and Tenterden I 
Run for yoiur shallops, gather your men, 
Scatter your boats on the lower bay." 

Good cause for fear I In the thick midday 
The hulk that lay by the rotting pier. 
Filled with the children in happy play, 
Parted its moorings and drifted clear ; 

Drifted clear beyond reach or call — 

Thirteen children there were in all — 
All adrift in the lower bay ! 
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Said a hard-faced skipper, " God help us all 1 
She will not float till the turning tide ! " 
Said his wife, " My darling will hear my call, 
Whether in sea or Heaven she bide/' 

And she lifted a quavering voice and high, 

Wild and strange as a sea-bird's cry, 

Till they shuddered and wondered at her side. 

The fog drove down on each labouring crew, 

Veiled each from each and the sky and shore ; 

There was not a sound but the breath they drew, 

And the lap of water and creak of oar ; 

And they felt the breath of the downs, fresh blown 
0*er league of clover and cold grey stone. 
But not from the lips that had gone before. 

They come no more. But tell the tale 

That, when fogs are thick on the harbour reef, 

The mackerel fishers shorten sail, 

For the signal they know will bring relief,— 

For the voices of children, still at play 

In a phantom hulk that drifts alway 
Through channels whose waters never fail 

It is but a foolish shipman's tale, 

A theme for a poet's idle page. 

But still when the mists of doubt prevail, 

And we lie becalmed by the shores of Age, 

We hear from the misty troubled shore 

The voice of the children gone before. 

Drawing the soul to its anchorage. Bret Harts. 
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THE PRAYERLESS CAPTAIN. 

A LEGEND OF BOTTREAUX, IN CORNWALL. 

TiNTAGEL bells ring o'er the tide, 

The boy leans on his vessel side ; 

He hears that sounds and dreams of home 

Soothe the wild orphan of the foam. 

" Come to thy God in time I " 
Thus saith their pealing chime : 

"Youth, manhood, old age past, 

" Come to thy God at last.'' 

Sxxt why are Bottreaux's echoes still ? 
Her tower stands proudly on the hill ; 
Yet the strange chough that home hath found : 
The lamb lies sleeping on the ground 
" Come to thy God in time ! " 

Should be her answering chime : 
" Come to thy God at last 1" 
Should echo on the blast. 

The ship rode down with courses free, 
The daughter of a distant sea : 
Her sheet was loose, her anchor stored. 
The merry Bottreaux bells on board. 
" Come to thy God in time ! " 
Rang out Tintagel chime ; 
Youth, manhood, old age past, 
" Come to thy God at last ! " 
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The pilot heard his native bells 
Hang on the breeze in fitful swells ; 
'* Thank God," with reverent brow he cried, 
** We make the shorfe with the evening's tide." 
" Come to thy God in time ! " 
It was his marriage chime : 
Youth, manhood, old age past^ 
His bell must ring at last 

*' Thank God, thou whining knave, on land, 
But thank, at sea, the steersman's hand," 
The captain's voice above the gale— 
" Thank the good ship and ready sail" 
" Come to thy God in time ! " 
Sad grew the boding chime : 
" Come to thy God at last ! " 
Boomed heavy on the blast 

Up rose the sea ! as if it heard 
The mighty Master's signal word : 
\Vhat thrills the captain's whitening lip i 
The death-groajis of his sinking ship. 
" Come to thy God in time ! " 
Swung deep the funeral chime : 
Grace, mercy, kindness past^ 
" Come to thy God at last I " 

Long did the rescued pilot tell — 
When grey hairs o'er his forehead fell, 
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While those around would hear and weep-* 
The fearful judgment of the deep, 
*' Come to thy God in time ! *' 

He read his native chime : 

Youth, manhood, old age past, 

His bell rung out at last 

Still when the storm of Bottreaux's waves 
Is wakening in his weedy caves, 
Those bells, that sullen surges hide. 
Peal their deep note's beneath the tide ; 
« Come to thy God in time ! " 
Thus saith the ocean chime : 
Storm, billow, whirlwind past, 
" Come to thy God at last ! '' 

Rev. R. Hawker. 
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DEADMAN'S ISLAND. 

See you, beneath yon cloud so dark. 

Fast gliding along a gloomy bark ? 

Her sails are full though the wind is still, 

And there blows not a breath her sails to fill I 

Say, what doth that vessel of darkness bear ? 
The silent calm of the grave is there. 
Save now and again a death-knell rung, 
^d the flap of the sails with nighl-fog hung. 
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There lieth a wreck on the dismal shore 
Of cold and pitiless Labrador ; 
Where, under the moon, upon mounts of frost, 
Full many a mariner's bones are tost. 

Yon shadowy bark hath been to that wreck, 
And the dim blue fire that lights her deck, 
Doth play on as pale and livid a crew 
As ever yet drank the churchyard dew. 

To Deadman's Isle, in the eye of the blast. 
To Deadman's Isle, she speeds her fast ; 
By skeleton shapes her sails are furl'd. 
And the hand that steers is not of this world ! 

Oh ! hurry thee on — oh ! hurry thee on. 
Thou terrible bark, ere the night be gone, 
Nor let morning look on so foul a sight 
As would blanch for ever her rosy light ! 

Thomas Moore. 
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THE SKELETON IN ARMOUR. 

*' Speak ! speak ! thou fearful guest 1 
Who, with thy hollow breast 
Still in rude armour drest, 
Comest to daunt me ! 
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Wrapt not in Eastern balms, 
But with thy fleshless palmg 
Stretched, as if asking alms, 
Why dost thou haunt me ? " 

Then, from those cavernous eyes 
Pale flashes seemed to rise, 
As when the Northern skies 

Gleam in December ; 
And, like the water's flow 
Under December's snow, 
Came a dull voice of woe 

From the heart's chamber. 

•* I was a Viking old ! 
My deeds, though manifold, 
No Skald in song has told. 

No Saga taught thee ! 
Take heed, that in thy verse 
Thou dost the tale rehearse. 
Else dread a dead man's curse ! 

For this I sought thee. 

" Far in the Northern Land, 
By the wild Baltic's strand, 
I, with my childish hand. 

Tamed the ger-falcon ; 
And, with my skates fast-bound. 
Skimmed the half-frozen Sound, 
That the poor whimpering hound 

Trembled to walk on. 
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" Oft to his frozen lair 
Tracked I the grisly bear, 
While from my path the hare 

Fled like a shadow ; 
Oft through the forest dark 
Followed the were-wolf's bark 
Until the soaring lark 

Sang from the meadow. 

" But when I older grew, 
Joining a corsair's crew, 
O'er the dark sea I flew 

With the marauders. 
Wild was the life we led ; 
Many the souls that sped, 
Many the hearts that bled, 
By our stem orders. 

" Many a wassail bout 
Wore the lone Winter out; 
Often our midnight shout 

Set the cocks crowing. 
As we the Berserk's tale 
Measured in cups of ale. 
Draining thfe oaken pail, 

Filled to o'erflowing. 

f' Once, as I told in glee 
Tales of the stormy sea, 
Soft eyes did gaze on me, 
Bummg yet tender ; 
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And as the white stars shine 
On the dark Norway pine, 
On tliat dark heart of mine 
Fell their soft splendour. 

" I wooed the blue-eyed maid, 
Yielding, yet half afraid, 
And in the forest's shade 

Our vows were plighted. 
Under its loosened vest 
Fluttered her little breast. 
Like birds within their nest 

By the hawk frighted. 

" Bright in her father's hall. 
Shields gleamed upon the wall, 
Loud sang the minstrels all, 

Chaunting his glory ; 
When of old Hildebrand 
I asked his daughter's hand. 
Mute did the minstrels stand 

To hear my story. 

" Wliile the brown ale he quaffed. 
Loud then the champion laughed. 
And as the wind-gusts waft 

The sea-foam brightly. 
So the loud laugh of scorn. 
Out of those lips unshorn. 
From the deep-drinking horn 

Blew the foam lightly. 
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" She was a Prince's child^ 
I but a Viking wild, 
And though she blushed and smiled, 

I was discarded ! 
Should not the dove so white 
Follow the sea-mew's flight, 
Why did they leave that night 

Her nest unguarded ? 

" Scarce had I put to sea. 
Bearing the maid with me, — 
Fairest of all was she 

Among the Norsemen ! 
When on the white-sea-strand, 
Waving his armed hand, 
Saw we old Hildebrand, 
With twenty horsemen. 

" Then launched they to the blast, 
Bent like a reed each mast, 
Yet we were gaining fast. 

When the wind failed us ; 
And with a sudden flaw 
Came round the dusty Skaw, 
So that our foe we saw 

Laugh as he hailed us. 

" And as to catch the gale 
Round veered the flapping sail, 
Death ! was the helmsman's hail. 
Death without quarter ! 
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Mid-ships with iron keel 
Struck we her ribs of steel, 
Down her black hulk did reel 
Through the black water ! 

" As with his wings aslant, 
Sails the fierce cormorant, 
Seeking some rocky haunt, 

With his prey laden, 
So toward the open main. 
Beaten to sea again, 
Through the wild hurricane, 

Bore I the maiden. 

" Three weeks we westward bore, 
And when the storm was o'er. 
Cloud-like we saw the shore 

Stretching to leeward ; 
There for my lady's bower 
Built I the lofty tower. 
Which, to this very hour, 
Stands looking sea-ward. 

" There lived we many years ; 
Time dried the maiden's tears ; 
She had forgot her fears. 

She was a mother ; 
Death closed her mild blue eyes, 
Under that tower she lies ; 
Ne'er shall the sun arise 
On such another ! 
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" Still grew my bosom then, 
Still as a stagnant fen 1 
Hateful to me were men, 

The sunlight hateful 1 
In the vast forest here, 
Clad in my war-like gear, 
Fell I upon my spear, 

Oh \ death was grateful ! 

" Thus, seamed with many scars, 

Bursting these prison-bars. 

Up to its native stars 

My soul ascended ! 

There from the flowing bowl 

Deep drinks the" warrior's soul, 

Skoal I to the Northland I Skoal ! ^ 

Thus the tale ended. 

Longfellow. 
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THE DOOMED SHIP. 

" Hoist up your sails ! take in the gales, 
And cheerily off we go ; 
What reck we now ? The murdered man 
Rots in the hold below. 

** So cast him forth, 'mid foam and froth. 
Where the billows are plunging free ; 
For the shark will play for the hideous prey. 
Down in the dreary sea. 
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" Then wrap the dead in sheet and shred, 
But touch not a tainted limb ; 
For the white worms glare thro' his grizzly hair 
And the eyeballs wild and grim. 

" Yet mark me, crewj whatever we rue 
For the corpse that lieth there, 
Though ages set you will ne'er forget 
That dead man's dying stare. 

*' For I have tossed on many a coast 

Full fifty years, I trow ; 
" But never till now 'mid haunts of men 

Saw I a stranger brow. 

" Down in the lireeze of the Northern Seas, 
Where the icebergs heave and groan. 
In weary toil for the wild bear's spoil, 
iVe wandered all alone. 

" And I've cooled my mouth in the fiery south 
With camels at dawn of day. 
When the simoon's breath blew its blast of death. 
Yet scathless turned away. 

" But now, in troth, I pledge my oath, 
Though the world be wide to scan, 
However wide it cannot hide 
The glance of that murdered man. 

" Yet dastard part ne'er held my heart, 
So cheerily off we go ; 



The whirling wave be the foeman's grave, 
Then fling him down below/' 

He spake the word, no whisper stirred 

On the ocean's noon-tide breast ; 
But a far off flash, and a dreamy splash — 

And who shall tell the rest ? 

Done is the deed — like a frightened steed 

The vessel leapt up to view : 
Yet a moment more she has flown before 

Far over the billows blue. 

Then many an hour, through storm and shower, 
Till the night came cold and drear, 

Sped on that bark in the heaving dark, 
And the crew waxed wild with fear. 

For in vain they tried the ship to guide, 
The rudder had snapped in twain ; 

Like an arrow true to the north she flew, 
And the helmsman's art was vain. 

Yet still they swore as in hours of yore, 
Till the revel grew loud and high, 

And the rending shout of their drunken rout 
Startled the midnight sky. 

And the wild bird flock, from the far-oflf rock, 

Flew forth with a fearful glee ; 
While to and fro the fish below 

Rushed m the reeling sea. 
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But dark and lone the ship speeds on. 

Like a phantom child of night, 
With ghostly sail so wild and pale, 

Under the dim moonlight 

Yet with reckless souls they filled their bowls, 

And the sparkling cup they drained ; 
Nor dreamed as they quaffed that joyous draught 

Of the doom that yet remained. 

For one had a lay of a long-past day 

When he lived at his heart's desire, 
With his father's fold in his mountain hold, 

And boyhood's early fire. 

And another would rove with his first young love 

In the dewy fields of mom, 

« 

Till tears would start from his bursting heart, 
Which the others laughed to scorn* 

But the captain's brow grew darker now, 

And his glance was cold and grave ; 
And apart from the rest, with frenzied breast, 

He gazed upon the wave. 

"Now hold your song, you thoughtless throng, 

Nor scorn ye my words," he cried : 
" For by God's high heaven ! though monow be given,. 

We shall no more abide. 

" Laugh if you will, and take your fill. 
What matters that to me ? 



So wait the sun, but of us not one 
Its gladsome light shall see. 

** For with bound and leap thro' the frozen deep 
Has the good ship drifted now ; 
And the waves dash in with an icy din 
Over the shattered bow. 

" And far from sight in the starless night 
Is the wild bear's watchful lair ; 
For a dainty meal with the famished seal 
Sliall soon be given him there.'' 

Then a shriek arose from that land of snows 

Far over the cold white main, 
Till the howling waves from their oozy caves 

Roared back the sound again. 

And above and below was a sound of woe 
Till the night was pale and grey. 

And the breeze on its track bore coldly back 
The voice as it rolled away. 

Yet still through the storm one steadfast form 
Rose up from that coward crew ; 

For the captain's frame looked yet the same, 
And his heart beat firm and true. 

But he told a tale to the heedless gale. 
And his hands were clasped in prayer j 

For he spake of a friend with a woeful end 
Under his guardian cafe. 
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Then he looked once more to the far-oflF shore, 

But n^ver a voice replied. 
Yet a moment passed — ^he has plunged at last 

Down headlong in the tide. 

But the ship still flew with its sinful crew 

As it scudded before the wind ; 
Yet when mom came forth in the frozen North 

Not a soul was left behind. 

But a dull dark stain on the icy plain 

With sea-gulls gathered round, 
Alone bore mark of that cursed bark, 

No other trace was found. 

So perished all both great and small. 

That sinned on that evil day ; 
For their's was a crime nor tide nor time 

Can ever wash away. . 

A. Hay Hill. 



- THE SPECTRE SHIP. 

" My child ! my child ! come down to rest 1 
The day has long been past : 
Sleep in thy mother's blessing blest, 
The night is waning fast" 



« 



Dear mother, let us linger here. 
The moon shines forth so bright; 
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The starry sky is all so clear, 
It does not look like night ; 

" And all around the waveless sea 
In glassy smoothness lies 
And on it flows so silently, 
It bids no murmur rise. 

" And as I bend me o*er the side, 
Methinks I trace below 
The ocean's depths, their jewel'd pride, 
A fail tind goodly show. 

" The beauties that the Mighty One 
Hath lavished there from old ; 
The treasures that from earth have gone^ 
The diamond and the gold : 

"The glittering and the sighed-for things 
Man seeks 'mid care and strife, 
And ocean from him hardly wrings 
With wreck or loss of life : 

" The silver fish that gently glide, 
Or glance in gladsome play. 
Filling with life the crystal tide. 
How feir and bright are they ! 

" And see ! and see I approaching now, 
A ship of pride and cost ; 
The weary crew asleep below, 
The helmsman at liis post 
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" No rushing wind compels her course, 
No tempest raves around ; 
She moves as by some unseen force^ 
Whilst all is still around. 

" She ruffles not the glassy tide, 
Bends not her stately mast, 
No fretful billows chafe her side, 
No foam is round her cast. 

" She leaves no track upon the sea, 
No furrow in her wake ; 
But on and on unerringly 
Her silent way doth take.*' 

" Come down to rest, my gentle child ! 
Thou dost not see aright : 
Thy words are as a sleeper's wild ; 
There is no ship in sight" 

• 

" Yes, yes, the stately ship is near. 
And all my words are true : 
A child looks on her mother dear, 
As I look up at you. 

••' And now I hear the softened tone. 
And gentle words of love ; 
And now they sound as though mine own, 
And now as thine they move." 

" Hush ! hush, my child ! no ship is nigh. 
No voices canst thou hear : 
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A shadowy cloud is in thine eye, 
The breeze is in thine ear.*' 

" No shadowy cloud is in mine eye ; 
No breeze is in mine ear ; 
The stately ship is passing by, 
And gentle tones I hear. 

" One walks the deck with weary pace. 
As though he sighed for sleep ; 
The steersman turns an anxious face 
Across the waveless deep. 

" And two beside the steersman stand, 
A mother and her child : 
One holds, as now I hold your hand, 
One smiles as late you smiled." 

** My child ! my child ! it cannot be ! '* 
Thus forth the mother broke ; 
And yet she answered shudd'ringly, 
And trembled as she spoke. 

^' My child ! my child ! it cannot be !*' 
Vessel save ours is none. 
Look ! o'er the still unbounded sea 
We take our way alone." 

" Her words are true," the steersman said, 
" To youth it hath been given 
To speak without deceit or dread. 
The changeless will of Heaven. - 
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" Your child the Spectre ship hath seen 1 
Ere set to-morrow's sun, 
No trace will rest where we have been, 
Our mortal course be run." 

Before the morrow's sun went down, 

There was nor trace nor mark, 
To show where o'er the sea had gone 

That strong and gallant bark. 

No shattered spars, no riven mast, 

Were floating o'er the waves : 
None knew when those from life had past, 

Who slept in wat'ry graves. 

Yet all she bore across the waves 

Had passed from human sight, 

With none to weep above their graves, 

Or read the funeral rite. 

Ellen Pickering. From Bentley^s Ballads, 
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DEATH OF THE OLD NORSE KING. 

Haste, clothe me, jarls, in my royal robe j 

My keen biting sword gird ye. 

Haste ! for I go to the Fatherland, 

Both King of Earth and Sea. 

My blade so true with a spirit gleam — 

Death lurks in its shrinking fire — 

I grasp thee now as of olden time 

In conflict hot and dire. 
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I've trampled foes ; from their blanched skulls 

Now drain oflf the dark red wine ; 

Fall bravely all in the battle-field, 

Be crowned with weaths divine ! 

My eyes wax dim, and my once jet locks 

Now wave with a silvery white ; 

Feeble, my arm cannot wield the blade 

I dote on with delight. 

Grim Hela breathes a chilling shade^ 

I hear the Valkyrii sing ; 

Now to the halls of the brave I*d rise, 

As fits an old Norse king. 

Hemidallar's ship, with the incense wood, 

Prepare as a pyre for me ; 

Blazing, I'll rise to the Odin halls, 

At once in the air and sea I 

They've lit slow fire in the incense sliip ; 

The sun has just sunk in the wave ; 

Set are the sails, he is launched away. 

This hero king so brave ! 

The death-chaunt floats in the deep blue skies, 

All wild in the darkling night ; 

Fearful their glares from the blazing ship 

A wild red lurid light. 

It shimmering gleams o'er the lone blue sea, 
The flickers shoot wild and high — 
Odin hath welcomed the brave old king 
To his palace in the sky ! 
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The bale-flames die, and a silence deep 

Now floats on the darkness cold, 

Where so fearless and free, on the deep blue sea, 

Had died this Norse king bold. 

A. J. S. 



THE SEA-KING'S BURIAL. 

I AS his henchman served, 
Well I of him deserved. 
Never in danger swerved. 

Never in fear. 
So, the old vow once made, 
I to the word obeyed, 
When my lord undismayed, 

Knew death was near. 

Oft he said, " Never rest 
Shall visit valiant breast 
In narrow coffin pressed, 

Swathed in a shroud. 
Launch me some stormy night. 
Clad brave in harness bright, 
Swifter than eagle's flight. 

Winds piping loud." 

So, when I, watching him, 
Saw the eyes glazing dim, — 
Felt stiffen ev'ry limb. 

Bore I him forth. 
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Sparkled bright myriad stars — 
Clear through his helmet bars 
Shone on his ancient scars 

Lights of the North. 

Nigh to our home did float , 

Waiting that fatal boat, 
Truly my breast I smote. 

Thus, all alone, 
That I should launch my king 
Forth to go wandering : — 
Would not each billow bring 

His dying moan ? 

But I the vow had sworn, — 
I, in his household bom ; 
Were I not worthy scorn, 

Now did I shrink ? 
So then I laid him soft 
On the deck trod so oft. 
While keen and cold aloft 

Did the stars blink. 

Pushed I the boat from shore, 
With the great freight it bore, — 
Pushed it — I could no more. 

Traitor and craven- 
Watched the white sails of snow 
Forth in the midnight go, — i 

Watched, flapping to and fro, 

The mystic raven. 
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Sudden the tempest gre\y> 

ley the north-wind blew, 

As those were glad that knew 

Who sailed that night 
Shall he lack tears enow ? — 
Salt tears on breast and brow, 
Tears such as well I trow 

Then dimmed my sight I 

Watched I the dusky bark 
Fade o*er the waters dark : 
Long I it black did mark, 

White crests between. 
Wild winds were sobbing sad, 
Wild waves were leaping mad, 
Wild voices shrieking glad 

Of the unseen ! 

'Why did I leave my lord? — 
I, who at bed and board, 
True as his trusty sword. 

Ever till then 
Bided him close beside — 
Why should e'en death divide 
One he had loved and tried 

Most of all men ? 

Ah ! Hilda's eyes of blue 

Had pierced me through and through, — 

Sweet cheeks of pearly hue, 

Soft locks of gold I 
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So did he sail alone, 
Calm as a king in stone, 
Biding some penance lone 

From times of old. 

Now ev'iy night of storm 
Leave I her claspings warm, 
Looking to see a form 

Cleave through the dark : — 
Sailing against the wind, 
Clear cut and well-defined, 
Sparks trailing far behind. 

Yon little bark. 

Tliink I the deck will bear 
Him clad in armour rare. 
With his hand raised in air 

Beckoning to one, 
On whose unfaithful breast 
He should have sunk to rest, 
Since he was loved the best 

Under the sun. 

But, while I waiting stand, 
Comes a warm loving hand, 
Leading, with action bland. 

Me towards my home : — 
Back from that tottering cliff 
Leading me stark and stiff; — 
Ah ! but that moment — if 

She had not come I M. I. p. 
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THE WATER GUEUX.* 

A CORPSE the German ocean 
Has cast upon the land ; 
A fisherman hath seen it, 
And hastens to the strand. 

From out the scarf he presses 
The blood and brine so red, 
He opes the dead man's armour, 
Lifts the beaver off his head ; 

The beaver gay with crescent, 
With feathers soiled and creased ; 
Sand cleaves around the inscription : 
" Much rather Turk than Priest ! " 

Why bearest thou on shore him 
To lose his armour's clasp ? 
No longer sword and rudder 
This warrior's hand shall grasp ; 

For when the Spaniard's bulwark 
He clutched with sihewy fist, 
In grappling with a hatchet 
They smote it from his wrist 

Down fell he plunging backwards ; — 
The sea with sullen roar 

• For the origin of the term Gueux see Motley's Rise of the Dutch 
Republic^ an historical work which reads like a thrilling romance. 



Received him, and yet bleeding 
Has cast him here ashore. 

The brave and knightly body 
Floated to Zealand's strand ; 
On Friesland's coast a maiden 
Doth find the mangled hand. 

An anchor black and dripping 
With ocean's .humid air, 
A rough and rusty tide-mark, 
Is standing upright there. 

As, leaning on the anchor, 
A glistening saiV to see. 
Or gaily fluttering pennon, 
^Image of Hope is she ! — 

Lo ! what comes on the breakers ?— 
A hand as if to greet ! 
The cold and stiffened fingers 
Have touched her very feet 

Upon one finger glistens 
A stone as red as blood, 
And on it are engraven 
A falcon and lion good. 

No longer shall the falcon 
His pinions spread on high. 
This hand it is the lion's 
Who at her feet did lie ; 
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Whose brow she will no longer 
Entwine with garlands green ; — 
Already twilight darkens, 
Her face cannot be seen. 

I cannot see if dimly 
She sheds a scalding tear, 
But I can see her tremblingly 
Lift up the hand with fear, 

Within the white veil hiding 

The relic stained with gore. 

And homewards faintly gliding, 

^Image of Hope no more ! — 

From the German of Freiligrath/ 



THE KELPIE OF CORRYVRECKAN. 

He mounted his steed of the water clear, 

And sat on his saddle of sea-weed sere ; 

He held his bridal of strings of pearl, 

Dug out of the depths where the sea-snakes curi ; 

He put on his vest of the whirlpool froth. 
Soft and dainty as velvet cloth, 
And donn-d his mantle of sand so white. 
And grasped liis sword of the coral bright ; 



And away he gallop'd, a horseman free, 
Spurring his steed through the stormy sea, 
Clearing the billows with bound and leap — 
Away, away, o'er the foaming deep. 

By Scarba's rock, by Lunga's shore, 
By Garveloch isles where breakers roar, 
With his horse's hoofs he dash'd the spray. 
And on to Loch Buy — away, away ! 

On to Loch Buy all day he rode, 
And reached the shore as sunset glowed, 
And stopped to hear the sounds of joy, 
That rose from the hills and glens of Moy. 

The morrow was May, and on the green 
They'd lit the fire of Beltan E'en, 
And danced around, and piled it high 
With peat and heather, and pine logs dry. 

A piper play*d a lightsome reel. 
And timed the dance with toe and heel ; 
While wives look'd on, as lad and lass 
Trod it merrily o'er the grass. 

And Jessie (fickle and fair was she) 
Sat with Evan beneath a tree. 
And smiled with mingled love and pride^ 
And half agreed to be his bride. 

The Kelpie gallop'd o*er the green — 
He seem'd a knight of noble mien ; 
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And old and young stood up to see, 
And wondered who the knight could be. 

His flowing locks were auburn bright, 
His cheeks were ruddy, his eyes flashed light ; 
And as he sprang from his good grey steed, 
He loolj\*d a gallant youth indeed. 

And Jessie's fickle heart beat high. 

As she caught the stranger^s glancing eye ; 

And when he smiled, * Oh, well,' thought she, 

* I wish this knight came courting me ! ' 

He took two steps towards her seat — 
' Wilt thou be mine, O maiden sweet ? * 
He took her lily-white hand, and sighed, 
' Maiden, maiden, be my bride ! ' 

And Jessie blush'd, and whispered soft — 

* Meet me to-night when the moon's aloft. 
IVe dream'd, fair knight, long time of thee — 
I thought thou camest courting me.' 

When the moon her yellow horn display'd, 
Alone to the trysting went the maid ; 
When all Uie stars were shining bright, 
Alone to the trysting went the knight. 

* I have loved thee long, I have loved thee well, 
Maiden, oh, more than words can tell ! 
Maiden, thine eyes like diamonds shine. 
Maiden, maiden, be thou mine 1 ' 
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' Fair sir, thy suit I'll ne'er deny — 
Though poor my lot, my hopes are high ; 
I scorn a lover of low degree — 
None but a knight shall marry me.* 

He took her by the hand so white, 
And gave her a ring of gold so bright : 
* Maiden, whose eyes like diamonds shine, 
Maiden, maiden, now thou'rt mine ! ' 

He lifted her up on his steed of grey. 
And they rode till morning away, away^ 
Over the mountain and over the moor. 
And over the rocks to the dark sea-shore. 

' We have ridden east, we have ridden west,^ 
I'm weary, fair knight, and I fain would rest 
Say is thy dwelling beyond the sea ? 
Hast thou a good ship waiting for me ? 

' I have no dwelling beyond the sea, 

I have no good ship wailing for thee : 

Thou shalt sleep with me on a couch of foam, 

And the depths of the ocean shall be thy home.' 

The grey steed plung'd in the billows clear, 
And the maiden's shrieks were sad to hear ; — 
' Maiden, whose eyes like diamonds shine — 
Maiden, maiden, now thou'rt mine ! ' 

Loud the cold sea-blast did blow 

As they sank 'mid the angry waves below — 
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Down to the rocks where the serpents creep, 
Twice five hundred fathoms deep. 

At mom a fisherman sailing by 

Saw her pale corse floating high. 

He knew the maid by her yellow hail 

And her lily skin so soft and fair. ~; 

Under a rock oh Scafba's shore, 
Where the wild winds sigh and the breakers roaf, 
They dug her grave by the water clears 
Among the sea-weeds salt and sere; 

And every year at Beltaii E^eh, 
The Kelpie gallops across the gteeti, 
On a steed as fleet as the wintry windj 
With Jessie's mournful ghost behind. 

GHARLE& MaCKAV; 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE. 

The rocky ledge runs far into the sea, 
And on its outer point, some miles away, 

The Lighthouse lifts its massive masonry, 
A pillar of fire by night, of cloud by day. 

Even at this distance I can see the tides. 
Upheaving, break unheard along its base, 

A speechless wrath, that rises and subsides 
In the white lip and tremor of the face. 
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And as the evening darkens, lo ! how bright, 
Through the deep purple of the twilight air, 

Beams forth the sudden radiance of its light 
With Strange, unearthly splendour in its glare I 

Not one alone ; from each projecting cape 
. And perilous reef along the ocean's verge, 
Starts into life, a dim, gigantic shape. 
Holding its lantern o'er the restless surge. 

Like the great giant Christopher it stands 

Upon the brink of the tempestuous wave, ' 

Wading far out among the rocks and sands, 
The night o*er-taken mariner to save. 

And the great ships sail outward and return, ' 
Bending and bowing o'er the billowy swells. 

And ever joyful, as they see it burn, 

They wave their sflent welcomes and farewells. 

They come forth from the darkness, and their sails 
Gleam for a moment only in the blaze. 

And eager faces as the light unveils, 
Gaze at the tower, and vanish while they gaze. 

The mariner remembers when a child. 

On his first voyage, he saw it fade and sink ; 

And when, returning from adventures wild, 
He saw it rise again o'er ocean's brink. 

Steadfast, serene, immovable, the same 
Year after year, through all the silent night 
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Bums on for evermore that quenchless flame, 
Shines on that inextinguishable light 1 

It sees the ocean to its bosom clasp 

The rocks and sea-sand with the kiss of peace ; 
It sees the wild winds lift it in their grasp, 

And hold it up, and shake it like a fleece. 

The startled waves leap over it ; the storm 
Smites it with all the scourges of the rain, 

And steadily against its solid form 
Press the great shoulders of the hurricane. 

The sea-bird wheeling round it, with the din 
Of wings and winds and solitary cries, 

Blinded and maddened by the light within. 
Dashes himself against the glare, and dies. 

A new Prometheus, chained upon the rock, 
Still grasping in his hand the fire of Jove, 

It does not hear the cry, nor heed the shock. 
But hails the mariner with words of love. 

** Sail on ! '* it says, " sail on ye stately ships ! 

And with your floating bridge the ocean span \ 

Be mine to guard this light from all eclipse, 

Be yours to bring man nearer unto man 1 " 

Longfellow. 
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WINSTANLEY'S EDDYSTONK 

Winstanley's deed, you kindly folk, 

With it I fill my lay, 
And a nobler man ne*er walked the world. 

Let his name be what it may. 

The good ship " Snowdrop *' tarried long, 
Up at the vane looked he ; 
" Belike," he said, for the wind had dropp'd,^ 
« She lieth becakn'd at sea." 

Then stepped two mariners down the street 
With looks of grief and fear : 
" Now, if Winstanley be your name, 
We bring you evil cheer ! 

** For the good ship '.Snowdrop ' struck — struck 
On the rock — the Eddystone, 
And down she went with threescore men. 
We two being left alone. 

" Down in the deep, with fireight and crew, 
Past any help she lies. 
And never a bale has come to shore' 
Of all thy merchandise." 

** For cloth of gold and comely prize,'* 

Winstanley said and sigh'd, . 
" For velvet coif, or costly coat, 

They fathoms deep may bide. 
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" O thou brave skipper, blithe and kind, 
O mariners bold and true, 
Sorry at heart, right sorry am I, 
A-thinking of yours and you." 

The " Snowdrop " sank at Lammas tide, 

All under the yeasty spray : 
On Christmas Eve the brig " Content ^ 

Was also cast away. 

He little thought o* New Year's night 

So jolly as he sat then, 
While drank the toast and praised the roast 

The round-faced Alderman,— 

He little thought on Plymouth Hoe, 

With every rising tide, 
How the wave wash'd in his sailor lads, 

And laid them side by side. 

There stepped a stranger to the board : 
" Now, stranger, who be ye ?*' 

He look'd to right, he look'd to left, 
And " Rest you merry," quoth he. 

** For you did not see the brig ga down, 
Or ever a storm had blown ; 
For you did not see the white wave rear 
At the rock — the Eddystone. 

** She drave at the rock with stemsails se^ 
■ Crash went the masts in twa|n ; 
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She stagger'd back with the mortal blow, 
Then leap'd at it again. 

" There rose a great cry bitter and strong, 
The misty moon look'd out ! 
And the water swarmed with seaman's heads, 
And the wreck was strewed about 

" I saw her mainsail lash the sea 
As I clung to the rock alone ; 
Then she heeled over, and do^m she wen^ 
And sank like any stone. 

*' She was a fair ship, but all's one I 
For nought could bide the shock.'* 

" I will take horse," Winstanley said, 
" And see this deadly rock." 

Winstanley rode to Plymouth town 

All in the sleet and snow. 
And he looked around on shore and sound 

As he stood on Plymouth Hoe. 

Till a pillar of spray rose far away, 

. And shot up its stately head, 
Rear'd and fell over, and reared again : 
" 'Tis the rock I 'tis the rock ! " he said. 

Straight to the Mayor he took his way, 
" Good Master Mayor,*' quoth he, 

I am a mercer of London to>vn. 
And owner of vessels three, — 
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" But for your rock of dark renown, 

I had five to track the main." 
" You are one of many," the old Mayor said, 
" That on the rock complain." 

" Send me a lighter, good Master Mayor, 
And a score of shipwrights free. 
For I think to raise a lantern tower 
On this rock of destiny." 

The old mayor laughed, but sigh'd also ; 

" Ah, youth," quoth he, " is rash ; 
Sooner, young man, thou'lt root it out 

From the sea that doth it lash." 

Yet said he, "Nay— I must away, 

On the rock to set my feet ; 
My debts are paid, my will I made, 

Or ever I did thee greet. 

" If I must die, then let me die 
By the rock and not elsewhere ; 
If I may live, O let me live 
To mount my lighthouse-stair." 

The old mayor look'd him' in the face, 

And answered : " Have thy way ; 
Thy heart is stout as if round about 

Jt w^ braced with an iron stay/' 

Winstanley chose him men and gear ; 
He said, " My time I waste," 
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For the seas ran seething up the shore. 
And the wrack drave on in haste. 

But twenty days he waited more, 

Pacing the strand alone, 
Or ever he set his manly foot 

On the rock — the Eddystone. 

Then he and the sea began their strife, 
And worked with power and might : 

Whatever the man reared up by day,. 
The sea broke down by night 

He wrought at ebb with bar and beam, 

He sail'd to shore at flow ; 
And at his side by that same tide, 

Came bar and b^am also, 

In fine weather and foul weather 

The ropk his ^rts did flout, 
Through the long d^ys and the short days, 

Till all that year run out 

Now March was gone, came April in, 

And a sea-fog settled down, 
And fortH sailed he on a glassy se^ 

He sailed from Plymouth towiL 

With men and stores he put to sea, 

As he was wont to do ; 
They showed in the fog like ghosts full faint, 

A ghostly craft and crew. 
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A Scottish Schooner made the port, 
The thirteenth (Jay at e'en : 
•^ As I am a man," the captdn cried, 
" A strange sight I have seen : 

" And a strange sound heard, my masters all, 
At sea in the fog and the rain. 
Like shipwrights* hammers tapping low, 
Then loud, then low again. 

" And a stately house one instant show'd, 
Through a rift on the vessel's lea ; 
What manner of creatures may be those 
That build upon the sea? " 

Then sigh'd the folk, " The Lord be praised ! " 
And they flock'd to the shore amain ; 

All over the Hoe that livelong night, 
Many stood out in the rain. 

It ceased and the red sun reared his head, 

And the rolling fog did flee ; 
And, lo ! in the offing faint and far, 

Winstanle/s house at sea ! 

In fair weather with mirth and cheer 

The stately tower uprose ; 
In foul weather, with hunger and cold. 

They were content to close ; 

Till up the stair Winstanley went, 
Tq fir^ the wick afar; 
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And Plymouth in the silent night 
Look'd out and saw her star. 

Winstanley set his foot ashore : 

Said he, " My work is done ; 
I hold it strong to last as long 

As aught beneath the sun." 

With that Winstanley went his way, 

And left the rock renowned, 
And summer and winter his pilot-star 

Hung bright o*er the Plymouth Sound. 

But it fell out, fell out at last. 

That. he would put to sea, 
To scan once more his lighthouse tower 

On the rock o' destiny. 

And the winds broke, and the storm broke, 
And wrecks came plunging in ; 

None in the town that night lay down 
Or sleep or rest to win. 

The great mad waves were rolling graves, 

And each flung up its dead ; 
The seething flow was white below, 

And black the sky g'er head. 

And when the dawn, the dull, grey dawn,-^ 

•Broke on the trembling town, 
And men look'd south- to the harbour mouth, 

The lighthouse tower w^s down. 
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Down in the deep where he doth sleep, 

Who made it shine afar, 
And who in the night that drown'd its light, 

Set with his pilot star. 

Jean Ingelow, with kind permission. 
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THE EDDYSTONE AT NIGHT, 

The scene was more beautiful far to my eye 
Than if day in his pride had arrayed it ; 

The land breeze blew hard, and the azure blue sky 
Looked pure as the Spirit that made it 

The murmurs rose soft as I silently gazed 

On the shadowy waves' playful motion ; 
From the Eddystone Rock the Lighthouse lamps blaz'd, 

Like stars in the midst of the ocean. 

No longer the joy of the sailor boy's breast 
Was heard in his wildly breathed numbers ; 

The seabird had flown to his wave-girted nest. 
The fisherman sunk to his slumbers. 

One moment I look'd from the hills' gentle slope, 

All hush'd was the billows' commotion ; 
I thought that the Lighthouse look'd lovely as Hope, 

That star of life's tremulous ocean. 

The time is long past, and the scene is afar. 
Yet when my head rests on its pillow. 
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Memory will sometimes rekindle the star 
That blazed on the breast of the billow. 

In life's closing hour, when the trembling soul flies, 
And death stills the heart's last emotion ; 

Oh, then may the seraph of mercy arise 
Like a star on eternity's ocean I 



Anon, 
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THE LIFE BOAT. 

The winds lash the waves, the surge mounts on high, 
Still the crew of the life boat the tempest defy, 

The blasts of destruction they brave ; 
'Neath the thunder's loud roar and the lightning's flash. 
With stout British hearts, on they fearlessly dash. 
Midst the cries of distress and the ship's breaking crash, 

The hopeless and drowning to save ! 
Huzza ! man the life boat, and let the storm rave ; 
Our watchword is rescue ! — ^we'U perish or save. 

O'er the white crested billows she manfully sweeps, 
Like an angel of mercy she gallantly leaps, 

Rejoicing all terrors to brave. 
Now lost to the view, now mounting on high. 
As flash after flash illumes the dark sky. 
Through the death-dealing torrents and breakers they fly, 

As the hapless they hasten to save. 
Huzza ! man the life boat, and let the storm rave j 
Our watchword is rescue .«— we'll perish or §^Y€. 
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Hark, hark ! the wild shout now heard 'mid the blast, 
Huzza I now they board her, the grapnel is cast ; 

'Tis joy from the wreck that is heard I 
They rescue her crew from the riggings and mast, 
Of the ill-fated barque, and on they speed fast ; 

To the shore the boat flies like a bird. 

Huzza ! man the life boat, and let the storm rave ; 

Our watchword is rescue ! — we'll perish or save. 

Anon, 
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NO LIFE BOAT THERE. 

It was a wild and lonely shore, 
Girded by rocks ; the sea-bird's cry, 

The billow's everlasting roar, 

The tempest, howling through the sky, 

Th*e only sounds — as though* Despair 

Sat throned, a gloomy monarch there. 

The sun went down, black, threatening clouds 
Quenching his wonted golden light, 

And still they spread, like hanging shrouds. 
Storm riding on the wings of night ; 

And the high rocks the billows lashed, 

While, rolling answer, thunders crashed. 

Above the thunder and the gale, 
The minute-gun is booming now ; 

See, as the lightnings shimmer pale, 
Yon vessel with half-buried bow I 




Her cable snaps — all hope is o*er, 
Her course is tow'rd that fatal shore. 

She strikes ! — the breakers o'er her sweep; 

The hapless crew, so stoutly brave, 
Are powerless now ; the foaming deep 

Must be their cold unhonoured grave ; 
Hark to their anguish-cry — their last 
Wild prayer to God that swells the blast I 

No arm to save — no Life-boat near ; 

Oh, had that boat — a thing of power, 
That fronts all dangers, mocks at fear,— 

Come, angel-like, at that dread hour, 
Haply no soul had darkly died — 
Each safely wafted o'er that tide ! 

They struggle with the raging billow, 
They shriek, they sink — then all are still. 

Laid coldly on their ocean-pillow, 
The bleak winds o'er them whistling shrill I 

They perished, asking aid in vain — 

No Life-boat on that stormy main. 

A dog, strong swimmer, reached the strand; 

He only baffled ruthless death ; 
He found his master, licked his hand, 

And on him breathed his loving breath ; 
Looked on that form, stretched cold and low, 
And e'en death's meaning seemed to know. 
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Fond, faithful brute, he stood and whined, 
And would not quit that lifeless clay ; 

The drowned one had been gentle — kind ; 
He watched and howled till dawn of day : 

Man's friend, tfU^ mourner of the dead, 

Oft true when human friends have fled. 

They came at last, and on that shore 
Found the poor victim of the deep ; 

The dog, exhausted, howled no more. 
But by his master seemed to sleep ; 

The wave-beat sands their mournful bed. 

Winds wailed their dirge — for both were dead. 

• 

Oh, had man's wealth and mercy given 
A Life-boat to that shore of gloom — 

Where storms so ofl sweep angry heaven — 
Each soul might have been snatched from doom ! 

Stout hearts still battled through the years. 

No widows, orphans, shedding tears. 

Mitchell. 



SEAWEED. 

When descends on the Atlantic 

The gigantic 
Storm-wind of the equinox. 
Landward in his wrath he scourges 

The toiling surges, 
Ladened with seaweed from the rocks; 
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From Berrpuda's reefs ; from edges 

Of sunken ledges, 
In some far-off, bright Azore ; 
From Bahama, and the dashing, 

Silver flashing 
Surges of San Salvador j 

From the tumbling surf, that buries 

The Orkneyan skerries. 
Answering the hoarse Hebrides ; 
And from wrecks of ships, and drifting 

Spars, uplifting 
On the desolate, raiiiy seas ; — 

Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 

On the shifting 
Currents of the restless main } 
Till in sheltered coves and reaches 

Of sandy beaches. 
All have found repose again* 

So when storms of wild emotion 

Strike the ocean 
Of the poet's soul, ere long 
From each cave and rocky fastness. 

In its vastness, 
Floats some fragment of a song; 

From the far-off" isles enchanted, 

Heaven has planted 
With the golden fruit of Truth ; 



From the flashing surf, whose vision 

Gleams Elysian 
In the tropic clime of Youth ; 

From the strong Will, and the Endeavour 

That for eVer 
Wrestles with the tides of Fate ; 
From the wreck of Hopes far-scattered, 

Tempest-shattered, 
Floating waste and desolate ; — 

Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 

On the shifting 
Currents of the restless heart ; 
Till at length in books recorded, 

They, like hoarded 

Household words, no more depart 

Longfellow, 
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THE WIVES OF BRIXHAM. 

You see the gentle water. 

How silently it floats ; 
How. cautiously, how steadily, 

It moves the sleepy boats ; 
And all the little loops of pearl 

It strews along the sand, 
Steal out as leisurely as leaves 

When summer is at hand. 
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But you know it can be angry. 

And thunder from its rest, 
When the stormy taunts of winter 

Are flying at its breast ; 
And if you like to listen, ~ - 

And draw your chairs around, 
111 tell you what it did one night 

When you were sleeping sound. 

The merry boats of Brixham 

Go out to search the seas ; 
A staunch and sturdy fleet are they. 

Who love a swinging breeze ; 
And before the woods of Devon, 

And the silver cliffs of Wales, 
You may see, when summer evening falls, 

The light upon their sails. 

But when the year grows darker, 

And grey winds hunt the foam, 
They go back to little Brixham, 

And ply their toil at home. 
And thus it chanced one winter's nighty 

When a storm began to roar. 
That all the men were out at sea, 

And all the wives on shore. 

Then as the winds grew fiercer, 
The women's cheeks grew white, — 

It was fiercer in the twilight, 
And fiercest in the night ; 
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The strong clouds set themselves like ice 

Without a star to melt, 
The blackness of the darkness 

Was darkness to be felt 

The storm^ like an assassin, 

Went on its wicked way, 
And struck a hundred boats adrift, 

To reel about the bay. 
They meet, they crash — God keep the men ! 

God give a moment's light I 
There is nothing but the tumult, 

And the tempest and the night. 

The men on shore were anxious,^ 

They dreaded what they knew ; 
What do you think the women did ? 

Love taught them what to do ! 
Out spake a wife, — '-' We've beds at home, 

We'll bum them for a light, — 
Give us the men and the bare ground I 

We want no more to-night." 

They took the grandame's blanket, 

Who shivered and bade them go ; 
They took the baby's pillow. 

Who could not say them no; 
And they heaped a great fire on the pier ; 

And knew not all the while 
If they were heaping a bonfire. 

Or only a funeral pile. 
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And, fed with precious food, the flame 

Shone bravely on the black, 
Till a cry ran through the people, 

" A boat is coming back i " 
Staggering dimly through the fog, 

Come shapes of fear and doubt ; 
But when the first prow strikes the pier. 

Cannot you hear them shout ? 

Then all along the breadth of flame. 

Dark figures shriek'd and ran, - 
With " Child, here comes your father ! " 

Or, " Wife, is this your man ? *' 
And faint feet touched the welcome stone, 

And wait a little while : 
And kisses drop from firozen lips, 

Too tired to speak or smile. 

So, one by one, they struggle in. 

All that the sea would spare ; 
We will not reckon through our tears 

The names that were not there ; 
But some went home without a bed. 

When all the tale was told. 
Who were too cold with sorrow 

To know the night was cold. 

And this is what the men must do 
Who work in wind and foam ; 

And this is what the women bear 
Who watch for them at home, 
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So when you see a Brixham boat 

Go out to face the gales, 

Think of the love that travels 

Like light upon her sails ! * 

Miss M. B. Smedley, with kind Permission. 
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THE THREE FISHERS. 

Three fishers went sailing away to the West, 

Away to the West as the sun went down ; 
Each thought on the woman who loved him best, 
And the children stood watching them out of the 
town ; 
For men must work, and women must weep, 
And there's little to earn, and many to keep, 
Though the harbour-bar be moaning. 

Three wives sat up in the lighthouse tower. 
And they trimm'd the lamps as the sun went down ; 

They look'd at the squall, and they look'd at the shower, 
And the night-rack came rolling up ragged and brown. 

But men must work, and women must weep, 

Though storms be sudden, and waters deep, 
And the harbour-bar be moaning. 

Three corpses lay out on the shining sands 
In the morning gleam as the tide went down, 

* From a choice little volume of poems entitled ^^ Poems Written 
/or a Child,** but in which many a key is struck above the reach of 
a child's experience and thought. 
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And the women are weeping and wringing their hands 

For those who will never come home to the town ; 
For men must work, and women must weep, 
And the sooner 'tis over, the sooner to sleep, 
And good-bye to the bar and its moaning. 

Rev. C. Kingsley. 
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THE SAILOR'S WIFK 

Heaven keep the wives of seamen, 
And bless their children small, 

For they have power to cheer us, 
If sorrow should befall ! 

m tell you how the thoughts of them 
Once saved the ship in need. 

As if they'd been the seraphim 
That had of us good heed. 

A stout ship was the Halcyon, 

As ever sailed the sea ; 
The crew that manned the Halcyon, 

Were thirty hands and three. 

I was the good ship's purser, 
The ocean was my joy 



The waves had been my playmates 
When I was but a boy. 

The master of the Halcyon 
Was good as he was bold ; 
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Let the name of William Morrison 
Throughout the world be told 1 

We heaved the Halcyon's anchor 
On the twenty-first of May, 

And from our wives and children 
With sorrow went away. 

My wife was bonny Betsy, 
Both trim and true was she ; 

We called the good ship after her^ 
When next we went to sea : 

And how this glory chanced to her 
I'll tell ye presently. 

With her I left two children, 
More dear than mines of gold— 

Another dark haired Betsy, 
And a boy scarce two years old. 

Said I, " My bonny Betsy, 

These idle tears restrain ; 
The happy day will soon come round, 

When we shall meet again I 

"So fare-ye-well, my jewels I" 
Said I in feigned glee. 
For I feared the pain of parting, 
Would make a child of me. 

We went on board the Halcyon, 
On the twenty-first of May, 
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And with a fresh and prosperous galci 
From England bore away. 

We were bound unto the islands 
In the South Pacific Sea ; 

And many a day and many a week. 
We sailed on prosperously. 

But then a dreadful malady 
Broke out among the crew ; 

The ocean waves rolled heavily, 
And the hot wind scarcely blew ! 

'Twas on a Monday morning, 
When first the plague appeared, 

About the latter days of June, 
When the Equinox we neared 

The brave men gazed in sorrow, 
The weak men in despair — 

As the reaper in the harvest-field, 
Death drove his sickle there I 

They died within the hammock, . 

They dropped from off the shroud ; 
And then they 'gan to murmur, 

And misery spoke aloud. 

When at the helm the helmsman died, 
All care of life seemed gone ; 

We sate in stupid anguish. 
And let the ship drive on. 
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We looked upon each other 

In terror and dismay ; 
We feared each other's company, 

And longed to get away. 

But death was in the vessel, 
And death was on the sea ; — 

Said they, " well launch the long-boat, 
And so part company." 

In all we were but thirteen men ; 

And with that sluggish wind. 
Six of our number put to sea, 

And seven remained behind. 

In vain the captain urged them, 

By the vessel to remain ; 
But woe had made them reckless, 

And they answered not again. 

We saw throughout that weary day, 
A westward course they bore ; 

But we lost them on the morrow, 
And never saw them more. 

Our captain sate among us. 

As he for long had done, 
And cheered with comfortable words, 

When comfort else was none. 

Said he, " My brave companions, 
Still let us nobly strive, 
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And for our wives and children, 
Keep fainting hope alive I 

" There was one, the bonny Betsy, 
With a child in either hand — 
I saw her tears at parting. 
As she stood on the strand. 

*' We all have wives in England,— 
Come, yield not to dismay; 
Let's give a cheer for Betsy, 
And do the best we may ! 

" Ye shall live to smile at sorrow ! — 
Brave hearts, let's down with pain I 
Please God, we'll bring the Halcyon 
To England once again 1 " 

So spoke good William Morrison, 
His tears but half repressed -, 

And all rose up as if renewed, 
And vowed to do our best. 

It seemed the plague had left us. 
And we were strong men all, 

When we thought on those who loved us, 
Our wives and children small. 

And soon upsprung a cooling gale, 

A cool gale and a strong ; 
And from those deadly latitudes. 

The good ship bore along. 
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We were but seven mariners, 

And yet we were enow ; 
And we cheered for bonny Betsy, 

With every rope we drew. 

They looked on me with kindness, 

As on we gaily moved ; 
For each man in my Betsy, 

Beheld the wife he loved. 

Heaven bless the wives of seamen, 

And be their children's stay, 
For they have power to cheer us, 

When we are far away 1 

And so we made our voyage 

Across the southern main. 
And brought that gallant vessel, 

To England safe again. 

They named her there the " Betsy y 

Before the second trip ; 
And ril abide beside her, 

As long as she's a ship ! 

Now let us cheer for joy in store. 

For sorrow that is gone, 

^d for my bonny Betsy, 

And Captain Morrison ! 

Mary Howitt. 
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'TIS A WILD NIGHT AT SEA. 

The clouds arose in a giant shape. 
And the wind with a piercing gust — 

Dark as the murderer's mask of crape, 
And sharp as a poniard thrust 

Thicker and wider the gloom stretched out, 

With a flush of angry red ; 
Till the hissing lightning blazed about^ 

And the forest bent its head. 

A maiden looked from a lattice pane 

Toward where the ocean lay ; 
And her gaze was fixed with earnest strain 

On the beacon leagues away. 

She knew that he who had won her soul 

Was getting close to land ; 
And she clutched at every thunder roll 

With a hard, convulsive hand. 

He had promised he would sail no more 

To farther and fearful climes ; 
He had talked of a cottage on the shore, 

And the soimd of wedding chimes. 

They had loved each other many a year. 

They had grown up side by side ; 
She had reckoned the days — his ship must be near, 

He was coming to claim his bride. 
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An old crone passed the lattice pane — 
" God help us all ! " quoth she, 
" *Tis bad on the mountain, but worse on the main, 
'Tis a wild night at sea ! " 

The maiden heard, but never stirred 

Her gaze from the beacon lamp ; 
Her heart alone felt a sepulchre stone 

Roll up to it, heavy and damp. 

A grey-headed mariner looked around — - 
" Here's a wind,*' cried he : 
" May God preserve the homeward bound ; 
'Tis a wild night at sea ! " 

The maiden heard, yet never stirred 

Her eyes from the distant part ; 
But shadow was thrown upon the stone, 

And the stone was over her heart 

The Lightning blades fenced fierce and long^ 

The Blast wings madly flew ; 
But Morning came with the skylark's song 

And an arch of spotless blue. 

Morning came with a tale too true, 
As sad as tale could be ; 
" A Homeward bound " went down with her crew— 
" 'Twas a wild night at sea ! " 

The maiden heard, yet never stined, 
Nor 6ye, nor lip, nor brow ; 
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But moss had grown on the sepulchre stone, 
And it covered a skeleton now. 

Summer and Winter came and went, 
With their frosty and flowery time ; 

Autunm branches lusciously bent, 
And Spring-buds had their prime. 

The maiden still is in her home, 
But not a word breathes she ; 
Save those that sealed her spirit doom, 
" Tis a wild night at sea ! " 

The hedge-row thorn is out again, 
And her cheek is as pale as the bloom ; 

She bears a wound whose bleeding pain 
Can only be staunched by the tomb. 

Children show her the violet bed 

And where young doves will be ; 
But they hear her say, as she boweth her head, 
" 'Tis a wild night at sea ! " 

She may be seen at the lattice pane. 
When the climbing moon is bright ; 

With the gaze distraught of a dreaming brain 
Toward the beacon height 

There's not a cloud a star to shroud, 

The song-birds haunt .the tree ; 
But she faintly sighs as the dew-drops rise 
' " 'Tis a wild night at sea ! " 
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The maiden walks where aspen stalks 
Only move with the moth and bee ; 
But she sigheth still, with shivering chill, 
" Tis a wild night at sea ! " 

Her beautiful youth has withered away, . 

Sorrow has eaten the core ; 
But, weak and wan, she lingereth on 

Till the thorn is white once more. 

There are bridal robes at the old church porch. 

And orange bloom so fair ; 
The merry bells say, 'tis a wedding day, 

And the priest has blessed the pair. 

The maiden under the churchyard yew. 

Watching with hollow eye ; 
Till the merry bells race with faster pace, 

And the bridal robes go by. 

She dances out to the ding-dong tune, 

She laughs with raving glee ; 
And death endeth the dream in her requiem scream, 
" 'Tis a wild night at sea ! " 

Eliza Cook. 
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SEA-DRIFT. 

See where she stands, on the wet sea sands, 
Looking across the water : 
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Wild is the night, but wilder still 
The face of the fisher's daughter ! 

What does she there, in the lightning's glare, 

What does she there, I wonder? 
What dread demon drags her forth 

In the night and wind and thunder? 

Is it the ghost that haunts this coast? — 

The cruel waves mount higher, 
And the beacon pierces the stormy dark 

With its javelin of fire. 

Beyond the light of the beacon bright 

A merchantman is tacking ; 
The hoarse wind whistling through the shrouds, 

And the brittle topmast cracking. 

The sea it moans over dead men's bones. 

The sea it foams in anger; 
The curlew swoop through the resonant air 

With a warning cry of danger. 

The star-fish clings to the sea-weed's rings 

In a vague, dumb sense of peril ; 
And the spray with its phantom fingers, grasps 

At the mullein dry and sterile. 

O, who is she that stands by the sea, 
In the lightning's glare, undaunted ?— 

Seems this now like the coast of Hell 
By one white spirit haunted 1 
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The night drags by ; and the breakers die 

Along the ragged ledges ; 
The robin stirs in its drenched nest, 

The hawthorn blooms on the hedges. 

In shimmering lines, through the dripping pines, 

The stealthy mom advances ; 
And the heavy sea fog straggles back 

Before those bristling lances ! 

Still she stands on the wet sea sands ; 

The morning breaks above her. 

And the corpse, of a sailor gleams on the rocks, 

What if it were her lover ? 

T. B. Aldrich. 



THE LADY OF CASTELNOIRE. 

A.D. 1700. 

Bretagne had not her peer. In the Province far or near 
There were never such browTi tresses, such a faultless 
hand: 
She had youth, and she had gold, she had jewels all 
untold. 
And many a lover bold wooed the lady of the land. 

But, she with queenliest grace, bent low her pallid face. 
And " Woo me not, for Jesu's sake, fair gentlemen," 
she said. 
If they woo'd, then — with a frown she would strike their 
passion down : 
iShe might have wed a crown to the ringlets on her head. 
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From the dizzy castle-tips, hour by hour she watched the 
ships, 
Like sheeted phantoms coming and going evermo.e, 
While the twilight settled down on the sleepy seaport 
town, 
On the gables peaked and brown, that had sheltered 
kings of yore. 

Dusty belts of cedar-wood partly claspt the widening 
flood; 
Like a knot of daises lay the hamlets on the hill ; 
In the hostelry below sparks of light would come and go, 
And faint voices strangely low, from the garrulous old 
mill 

Here the land in grassy swells gently broke \ there sunk 

in dells 

With mosses green and purple, and prongs of rock and 

peat; 

Here in statue-like repose, an old wrinkled mountain rose, 

With its hoary head in snows, and wild roses at its feet 

And so oft she sat alone in turret of grey stone. 
And looked across the moorland, so woeful, to the sea, 

That there grew a village-cry, how her cheek did lose its 
dye. 
As a ship, once, sailing by, faded on the sapphire lea. 

Her few walks led all one way, and all ended at the gray 

And ragged, jagged rocks that fringe the lonesome 
beach ; 
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Where she would stand, the Sweet ! with the white surf 
at her feet, 
While above her wheeled the fleet sparrow-hawk with 
startling screech. 

And she ever loved the sea, — God's half-uttered mystery, — 

With its million lips of shells, its never ceasing roar : 
And 'twas well that, when she died, they made her a 
grave beside 
The blue pulses of the tide, by the towers of Castel- 
noire. 

Now, one chill November mom, many russet autumns 
gone, 
A strange ship with folded wings lay dozing off the lea. 
It had lain throughout the night with its wings of murky 
white 
Folded after weary flight, — ^the wan nursling of the sea. 

Crowds of peasants flocked the sands ; there were tears 
and clasping hands ; 
And a sailor from the ship stalked through the kirkyard 
gate. 
Then amid the grass that crept, fading over her who 
slept, 
How he hid his face and wept, crying, " late^ alas I too 
late I " 

And they called her cold ! God knows . . . underneath 
the winter snows 
The invisible heart of flowers grew ripe for blossoming I 
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And the lives that look so cold, if their stories could 

be told. 

Would seem cast in gentler mould, would seem full of 

love and spring. 

T. B. Aldrich. 
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A BALLAD OF NANTUCKET. 

"Where go you, pretty Maggie, 
Where go you in the rain ? '* 

** I go to ask the sailors, 

Who sailed the Spanish main, 

** If they have seen my Willie, 
If he'll come back to me — 
It is so sad to have him, 
A-sailing on the sea ! *' 

**Ah, Maggie, pretty Maggie, 
Tvun back to yonder town ; 
Your Willie's in the ocean, 
A hundred fathoms down I 

" His hair is turned to sea-kelp. 
His eyes are changed to stones, 
And twice two years have knitted 
The coral round his. bones ! 

" The blosoms and the clover 
Shall bloom and bloom again. 
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But never shall your lover 
Come o'er the Spanish Main I " 

But Maggie never heeded, 
For mournfully said she — 
" It is so sad to have him 
A-sailing on the sea ! " 

She left me in the darkness : 

I heard the sea-gulls screech, 
And burly winds were growling 

With breakers on the beach. 

The bells of old Nantucket, 

What touching things they said, 
When Maggie lay asleeping 

With lilies round her head ! 

The parson preached a sermon. 

And prayed and preached again — 

But she had gone to Willie, 

Across the Spanish Main. 

T. B. Aldricii. 
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THE SAILOR'S DREAM. 

In slumbers of midnight the Sailor boy lay. 

His hammock swung loose at the sport of the wind j 
^ But, watch-worn and weary, his cares flew away. 
And visions of happiness danced on his mind. 
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He dreamed of his home, of his dear native bowers, 
And pleasures that waited on life's merry mom ; 

While memory stood side-ways, half covered with flowers, 
And restored every rose, but secreted the thorn. 

Then Fancy her magical pinions spread wide. 
And bade the young dreamer in ecstasy rise ; . 

Now, far, fer behind him the green waters glide. 
And the cot of his forefathers blesses his eyes. 

The jessamine clambers in flower o'er the thatch. 
And the swallow sings sweet from her nest in the wall ; 

All trembling with transport he raises the latch. 
And the voices of loved ones reply to his call 

A father bends o'er him with looks of delight. 

His cheek is impearled with a mother's warm tear ; 

And the lips of the boy in a love-kiss unite 

With the lips of the maid whom his bosom holds dear. 

The heart of the sleeper beats high in his breast, ^ 

Joy quickens his pulse— all his hardships seem o'er ; 
And a murmur of happiness steals through his rest — 
" O God 1 thou hast blest me, I ask for no more." 

Ah ! whence is that flame which now bursts on his eye? 

Ah I what is that sound that now larums his ear? 
'Tis the lightning's red glare painting hell on the sky ! 

'Tis the crashing of thunders, the groan of the sphere ! 

He springs from his hammock— he flies to the deck ; 
- Amazement confronts him with images dire ;— 
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Wild winds and mad waves drive the vessel a wreck, 
The masts fly in splinters — the shrouds are on fire I 

Like mountains the billows tumultuously swell, 
In vain the lost wretch calls on mercy to save ; — 

Unseen hands of spirits are ringing his knell. 
And the Death-Angel flaps his broad wings o'er the wave. 

Oh, Sailor boy ! woe to thy dream of delight ! 

In darkness dissolves the gay frost-work of bliss ; — 
Where now is the picture that Fancy touched bright. 

Thy parent's fond pressure, and love's honeyed kiss ? 

Oh ! Sailor boy ! Sailor boy ! never again 
Shall home, love, or kindred, thy wishes repay ; 

Unblessed and unhonoured, down deep in the main 
Full many a score fathom thy fiame shall decay. 

No tomb shall e'er plead to remembrance for thee, 
Or redeem form or frame from the merciless surge ; 

But the white foam of waves shall thy winding-sheet be. 
And winds in the midnight of winter thy dirge. 

On beds of green sea-flower thy limbs shall be laid, 
Around thy white bones the red coral shall grow ; 

Of thy fair yellow locks threads of amber be made, 
And every part suit to thy mansion below. 

Days, months, years, and ages, shall circle away, 
And still the vast waters above thee shall roll ; 

Earth loses thy pattern for ever and aye — 
Oh, Sailor boy I Sailor boy I peace to thy soul ! 

DiMOND. 
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THE SEA DIVER. 

My way is on the bright blue sea, 
My sleep upon the rocky tide ; 

And many an eye has followed me, 
Where billows clasp the worn sea-side. 

My plumage bears the crimson blush, 
When ocean by the sun is kissed ! 

When fades the evening's purple flush, 
My dark wing cleaves the silver mist 

Full many a fathom down beneath 
The bright arch of the splendid deep, 

My ear has heard the sea-shell breathe 
O'er living myriads in their sleep. 

They rested by the coral throne, 

And by the pearly diadem, 
Where the pale sea grape had o'ergro^\^l 

The glorious dwelling made for them. 

At night upon my storm-drenched wing, 
I poised above a helmless bark. 

And soon I saw the shattered thing 
Had passed away and left no mark. 

And when the wind and storm had done, 
A ship that had rode out the gale. 

Sunk down without a signal-gun, 
And none was left to tell the tale. 
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I saw the pomp of day depart— 
The cloud resign its golden crown, 

When to the ocean's beating heart 
The sailor's wasted corse went down. 

Peace be to those whose graves are made 
Beneath the bright and silver sea I 

Peace that their relics there were laid, 
With no vain pride and pageantry. 

Longfellow. 
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A SAILOR'S SONG. 

A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast, 
And fills the white and rustling sail, 

And bends the gallant mast. 
And bends the gallant mast, my boys. 

While, like the eagle firee, 
Away the good ship flies, and leaves 

Old England on the lee. 

O for a soft and gentle wind ! 

I heard a fair one cry ; 
But give to me the snoring breeze. 

And white waves heaving high. 
And white waves heaving high, my boys, 

The good ship tight and firee — 
The world of waters is our home, 

And merry men are we. 



There's tensest in yon homed moon. 

And lightning in yon doud ; 
But hark, the music, mariners ! 

The wind is piping loud. 
The wind is piping loud, my boys, 

The lightning flashes free — 

While the hollow oak our palace is, 

Our heritage the sea. 

A. Cunningham. 
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THE HEAVIN^G OF THE LEAD. 

For England, when, with favoring gale. 
Our gallant ship up Channel steer'd, 

And scudding under easy sail. 
The high, blue western land appeared ; 

To heave the lead the seaman sprung. 

And to the pilot cheerly sung, 
" By the deep-Nine ! " 

And, bearing up to gain the port. 
Some well-known object kept in view ; 

An abbey tower, a harbour fort, 
Or beacon, to the vessel true ; 

While oft the lead the seaman flung. 

And to the pilot cheerly sung, 
" By the mark-Seven 1 " 

And as the much-loved shore we near, 
With transport we behold the roof 
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Where dwells a firiend, or partner dear. 
Of faith and love a matchless proof I 
The lead once more the seaman flung, 
And to the watchful pilot sung, 
'* Quarter-less-Five T' 

Now to her berth the ship draws nigh ; 

We shorten sail — ^she feels the tide-^ 
" Stand clear the cable I " is the cry ; 

The anchor's gone — we safely ride. 

The watch is set, and through the night, 

We hear the seaman with delight 

Proclaim, " All's well ! " 

Anon. 



THE TAR FOR ALL WEATHERa 

I sail'd from the Downs in the Nancy, 

My jib 1 how she smack'd through the breeze I 
She's a vessel as tight to my fancy 

As eVer sail'd on the salt seas. 
So adieu to the white cliffs of Britain, 

Our girls and our dear native shore ! 
For if some hard rock we should split on, 

We shall never see them any more. 
But sailors were bom for all weathers, 

Great guns let it blow high, blow low. 
Our duty keeps us to our tethers. 

And where the gale drives we must go. 
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When we enter'd the Gut of Gibraltar 

I verily thought she'd have sunk ; 
For the wind so began for to alter, 

She yaw'd just as tho' she was drunk. 
The squall tore the mainsail to shivers, — 

Helm a-weather, the hoarse boatswain cries ; 
Brace the foresail. athwart, see she quivers, 

As through the rough tempest she flies. 

But sailors, &c. 

The storm came on thicker and faster, 

As black just as pitch was the sky ; 
When truly a doleful disaster 

Befel three poor sailors and I : 
Ben Buntline, Sam Shroud, and Dick Handsail, 

By a blast that came furious and hard, 
Just while we were furling the mainsail. 

Were every soul swept from the yard. 

But sailors, &c. 

Poor Ben, Sam, and Dick, cried Peccavi; 

As for I, at the risk of my neck. 
While they sunk down in peace to old Davy, 

Caught a rope, and so landed on deck. 
Well, what would ye have ? we were stranded, 

And out of a fine jolly crew 
Of three hundrefl that sailed, never landed 

But I, and, I think, twenty-two. 

But sailors, &c. 
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After thus we at sea had miscarried, 

Another guess way sat the wind, 
For to England I came, and got married 

To a lass that was comely and kind. 
But whether for joy or vexation. 

We know not for what we were bom ; 
Perhaps I may find a kind station, 

Perhaps I may touch at Cape Horn. 

But sailors, &a 

DiBDIN. 
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ENGLAND, COMMERCE, AND FREEDOM. 

How blest a life a sailor leads, 

From clime to clime still ranging ; 
For as the calm the storm succeeds, 
The scene delights by changing ! 
When tempests howl along the main. 

Some object will remind us, 
And cheer with hopes to meet again 
Those friends we've left behind us. 
Then under snug sail, we laugh at the gale. 

And though landsmen look pale, never heed 'em ; 
But toss off a glass to a favourite lass, 
To old England, Commerce, and Freedom 1 

And when arrived in sight of land. 

Or safe in port rejoicing, 
Our ship we moor, our sails we hand, 

Whilst out the boat is hoisting. 
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With eager haste the shore we reach, 

Our friends delighted greet us ; 
And tripping lightly o'er the beach, 
The pretty lasses meet us. 
When the full-flowing bowl has enlivened the soul, 

To foot it we merrily lead 'em^ 
And each boni\y lass will drink off a glass 
To old England, Commerce, and Freedom ! 

Our cargo sold, we chink the share. 

And gladly we receive it ; 
And if we meet a brother-tar 

Who wants, we freely give it 
No free-bom sailor yet had store. 

But cheerfully would lend it ; 
And when 'tis gone, to sea for more — 
We earn it but to spend it 
Then drink round my boys 1 'tis the first of our joys 

To relieve the distressed, clothe and feed 'em ; 
'Tis a task which we share with the brave and the feir 
In this land of Commerce and Freedom I 

Altered from the American. 
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THE SEA-BIRD'S SONG. 

On the deep is the mariner's danger, 
On the deep is the mariner's death — 

Who, to fear of the tempest a stranger. 
Sees the last bubble burst of his breath? 
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'Tis the sea-bird, sea-bird, sea-bird, 

Lone looker on despair — 
The sea-bird, sea-bird, sea-bird. 

The only witness there. 

Who watches their course, who so mildly 

Careen to the kiss of the breeze ! 
Who lists to their shrieks, who so wildly 
Are clasped in the arms of the seas ? 
'Tis the sea-bird, sea-bird, sea-bird, 

Lone looker on despair — 
The sea-bird, sea-bird, sea-bird. 
The only witness there. 

Who hovers on high o*er the lover, 

And her who has clung to his neck ? 
Whose wing is the wing that can cover. 
With its shadow, the foundering wreck ? 
'Tis the sea-bird, sea-bird, sea-bird, 

Lone looker on despair — 
The sea-bird, sea-bird, sea-bird, 
The only witness there. 

My eye is the light of the billow. 

My wing on the wake of the wave, 
I shall take to my breast for a pillow. 
The shroud of the fair and the brave. 
I'm a sea-bird, sea-bird, sea-bird, 

Lone looker on despair — 
The sea-bird, sea-bird, sea-bird, 
The only witness there. 
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My foot on the iceberg has lighted, 

When hoarse the wild winds veer about ; 
My eye, when the bark is benighted, 
Sees the lamp of the lighthouse go out 
I'm the sea-bird, sea-bird, sea-bird, 

Lone looker on despair — 
The sea-bird, sea-bird, sea-bird, 
The only witness there. 

John G. C. Brainard. 



HOMEWARD BOUND. 

Head the ship for England I 

Shake out every sail ! 
Blithe leap the billows, 

Merry sings the gale. 
Captain, work the reckoning; 

How many knots a-day ? — 
Round the world and home again, 

That's the sailor's way ! 

We've traded with the Yankees, 

Brazilians, and Chinese ; 
We've laugh'd with dusky beauties 

In shade of tall palm-trees ; 
Across the Line and Gulf-Stream — • 

Round by Table Bay- 
Everywhere and home again, 

That's the sailor's way ! 
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Nighdy stands the North Star 

Higher on our bow ; 
Straight we run for England ; 

Our thoughts are in it now. 
Jolly time with friends on shore 

When we've drawn our pay ; — 
All about and home again, 

That's the sailor's way I 

Tom will to his parents ; 

Jack will to his dear ; 
Joe to wife and children ; 

Bob to pipes and beer ; 
Dicky to the dancing-room, 

To hear the fiddles play ; — 

Round the world and home again, 

That's the sailor's way ! 

William Allingham. 
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THE SAILOR. 

(a ROMAIC BALLAD.) 

Thou that hast a daughter 

For one to woo and wed, 
Give her to a husband 

With snow upon his head : 
Oh, give her to an old man, 

Though little joy it be, 
Before the best young sailor 

That sails upon the sea ! 
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How luckless is the sailor 

When sick and like to die I 
He sees no tender mother, 

No sweetheart standing by. 
Only the captain speaks to him, — 

" Stand up, stand up, young man, 
And steer the ship to haven 

As none beside thee can." 

" Thou sayest to me, ' Stand up, stand up ;• 

I say to thee, take hold, 
Lift me a little from the deck, 

My hands and feet are cold. 
And let my head, I pray thee, 

With handkerchiefs be bound : 
There, take my love's own handkerchief, 

And tie it tightly round. 

" Now bring the chart, the doleful chart ; 

See where these mountains meet — 
The clouds are thick aroimd their head. 

The mists aroimd their feet : 
Cast anchor here ; 'tis deep and safe 

Within the rocky cleft ; 
The litde anchor on the right, 

The great one on the left 

" And now to thee, O captain. 
Most earnestly I pray. 
That they may never bury me 
In church or cloister gray ; 



But on the windy sea-beach, 

At the ending of the land, 
All on the surfy sea-beach, 

Deep down into the sand. 

tor there will cotne the sailors, 

Their voices I shall hear, 
And at the casting of the anchot^ 

The yo-ho loud and clear ; 
And at hauling of the anchor, 

The yo-ho and the cheer, — 
Farewell, my love ! for to thy bay 

I nevermore may steer." 

W. Allingham, 
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HOWS MY BOY? 

" Ho, Sailor of the sea I 
How's my boy — my boy?" 

" What's your bo/s name, good-wife ? 
And in what ship sailed he ? " 

" My boy John — 
He that went to sea — 
What care I for the ship, sailor? 
My boy's my boy to me^ 

** You come back from sea 
AndTiot know my John ? 
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' I might as well have asked some landsman 
Yonder, down in the town. 
There's not an ass in all the parish 
But he knows my John. 

" How's my boy — my boy ? 

And unless you let me know, 

111 swear you are no sailor, 

Blue jacket or no, 

Brass button or no, sailor. 

Anchor and crown or no ! 

Sure his ship was \he Jolly Britton — " 
" Speak low, woman, speak low ! " 

" And why should I speak low, sailor^ 

About my own boy John ? 

If I was loud as I am proud 

I^d sing him over the town ! 

Why should I speak low, sailor ? " 
** That good ship went down." 

" How*s my boy — my boy ? 
What care I for the ship, sailor, 
I never was aboard her. ' 

Be she afloat, or be she aground. 
Sinking or swimming, I'll be bound, 
Her owners can afford her ! 
I say how's my John ?" 

" Every man on board went down. 
Every man on board her,'' 



I 
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" How's my boy — my boy ? 
What care I for the men, sailor ? 
I*m not their mother — 
How's my boy — my boy ? 
Tell me of him and no other ! 
How's my boy — ^my boy ? " 

Sidney Dobell. 



NAPOLEON AND THE SAILOR. 

Napoleon's banners at Boulogne 
Arm'd in our island every freeman^ 

His navy chanced to capture one 
Poor British seaman. 

They suffer'd him — I know not how — 
Unprison'd on the shore to roam ; • 

And aye was bent his longing brow 
On England's home. 

His eye, methinks, pursued the flight 
Of birds to Britain half-way over ; 

With envy they could reach the white 
Dear cliffs of Dover. 

A stormy midnight watch, he thought, 
Than his sojourn would have been dearer, 

If but the storm his vessel brought 
To England nearer. 
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At last, when care had banish'd sleep, 
He saw one mornings dreaming, doating, 

An empty hogshead from the deep 
Come shoreward floating ; 

He hid it in a cave, and wrought 
The live-long day laborious ; lurking 

Until he launched a tiny boat 
By mighty working. 

Heaven help us ! 'twas a thing beyond 
Description wretched : such a wherry 

Perhaps ne'er ventur'd on a pond, 
Or cross'd a ferry. 

For ploughing in the salt sea-field, 

It would have made the boldest shudder ) 

Untarr'd, uncompass'd, and unkeel'd, 
No sail — no rudder. 

Fron' neighbouring woods he interlaced 
His sony skiff with wattled willows ; 

And thus equipp'd he would have pass'd 
The foaming billows — 

But Frenchmen caught him on the beach. 
His little Argo sorely jeering ; 

Till tidings of him chanced to reach 
Napoleon's hearing. 

With folded arms Napoleon stood. 
Serene alike in peace and danger ; 
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And in his wonted attitude, 
Addressed the stranger : — 

/' Rash man, that wouldst yon channel pass 
On twigs and staves so rudely fashion'd ; 
Thy heart with some sweet British lass 
Must be impassioned." 



a 



I have no sweetheart," said the lad ; 
" But— absent long from one another — 
Great was the longing that I had 
To see my mother/' 

" And so thou shalt," Napoleon said, 
" YeVe both my favour fairly won ; 
A noble mother must have bred 
So brave a son.'* 

He gave the tar a piece df gold. 
And with a flag of truce commanded 

He should be shipped to England Old, 
And safely landed. 

Our sailor oft could scantly shift 
To find a dinner plain and hearty ; 

But never changed the coin and gift 
Of Bonaparte. 

Campbell. 
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THE AMPHITRITE. 

Seest thou the Amphitrite 

At anchor yonder lie ? 
A festal gleam plays round her, 

The crimson streamers fly. 

Hauled to the yards are hanging 

The sails now laid aside, 
The foam-lipped sea-god kisses 

The cheeks of his sea-bride. 

She's newly reached the haven, 
From the far East arrived, 

Has braved the tempest's fury 
And tropic heats survived. 

The captain by the mainmast 
Stands girt with cincture red. 

Nor knows what guest he harboured, 
As home the good ship sped. 

'Tis May the young and blooming, 
Who calls the South his home, 

That in the stately vessel 

O'er the blue waves has come. 

On India's strand reclining, 
'Neatli Banyan shades he lay. 

And saw the ship weigh anchor, 
Prepared to sail ^way. 
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Upon the sand up sprang he, 
His sandal-strings to tie, 

To gather up his raiment, 
Soft shawls of richest dye. 

Then toward the sea he darted. 
Leaped headlong in the tide. 

Nor rests he till he's grasping 
The rope at the ship's side. 

With nimble step and daring, 
Unseen by all the crew. 

He swung on board the vessel, 
Straightway the land-wind blew. 

As soon as in the haven 
The brig had safely come. 

Bedecked with gayest colours 
At once to land he swum. 

The storks with flight prophetic 

Are floating on before ; 
A juggler, a magician 

He steps upon our shore. 

He clothes the trees with verdure, 
Bare plots with flowers he fills, 

Bids hyacinths to blossom, 
Gay tulips, daffodils. 

The earth in marvellous splendour 
He decks ; bnght hues appear, 
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Thanks, bold Lascar ! and welcome, 
Lithe swimmer, welcome here 1 

Seest thou the Amphitrite 

At anchor yonder lie ? 
A festal gleam plays round her, 

The crimson streamers fly. 

From the German of Freiligratli, 



THE SACRIFICE. 

A MARINER by tempest crost 
Lay struggling with the wave ; 

His one sole hope — all else was lost — 
His hoarded gold to save. 

Slung from his neck — ^a weary weight - 
His precious charge he bore ; 

His failing strength at war with fate, 
Could bear no feather more. 

But not against his life alone 

Uprose the breakers wild ; 
A woman, on the billows thrown, 

Held up her drowning child. 

"Save her 1" she cried, "in mercy save I '^ 
As through the surf she rolled : 
He heard ; and cast beneath the wave 
His prize of Indian gold. 
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Fearless he breasts the tropic storm, 

Aside the waters flinging, 
While round his neck, all soft and warm, 

Two infant arms are clinging. 

He hails the land — the blessed land ! 

He drinks its spicy air ; 
He strains to reach its coral strand, 

He greets it with a prayer. 



Vainly the angry tempest raved, 
His feet have touched the goal ; 

And, with his living burthen saved. 
He stands — 2. rescued soul I 



E. L. Hervey, 
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THE LIGHTNING. 

Far around the spreading wateYs, 

Dark the heavens with clouds oppressed, 

All the elements wild raging, 

White with foam the ocean*s breast. 

Vainly steers the anxious sailor 
In the dark and gloomy night, 

Not a star appears above him — 
Not one ray to aid his sight. 

Lo ! a sud4en flash of lightning. 
Bright and dazzling lights the air ! 
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But that stream of fire from heaven 
The sailor^s feeble eye can't bear. 

Uselessly the storm has sent him 

Light to make his way more clear, 
Darkness falls once more around him 

Ere he's found the port so near. 

By his side another vessel 

In the storm's wild rage is toss'd ; 
Threaten'd likewise with destruction, 

Near the self-same rocky coast. 

• And the steersman at the rudder 

Long had stayed and vainly gazed, 
Till the forked lightning's flashes, 
Through the dark clouds wildly blazecL 

But his watchful eye undazzled. 

That bright ray exulting hails. 
And the coast so near he reaches — 

Safely in the harbour sails ! 

So on life's dark stormy ocean 

Oft a flash of joy will stream 
For a moment on the boatman. 

Offering him a saAong beam ! 

But the hardy sailor, only, 

Seizes, profits by the ray ; 
See the feeble-minded yonder, 

Blinded, lets it pass away ! 

Ji'rom the German of Lutrqw. 
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THE ORPHANS' VOYAGE HOME. 

The men could hardly keep the deck, 

So bitter was the night ; 
Keen north-east winds sang thro* the shrouds, 

The deck was frosty white ; 
While overhead the glistening stars 

Put forth their points of light. 

On deck, behind a bale of goods, 
Two orphans crouch'd to sleep ; 

But 'twas so cold, the youngest boy 
In vain tried not to weep ; 

They were so poor, they had no right 
Near cabin doors to creep. 

The elder round the younger wrapt 

His little ragged cloak, 
To shield him from the freezing sleet, 

And surf that o'er him broke ; 
Then drew him closer to his side. 

And softly to him spoke : — 

" The night will not be long " — he said, 
" And if the cold winds blow. 
We shall the sooner reach our home, 

And see the peat-fire glow 
But now the stars are beautiful— 

Oh, do not tremble so ! 



" Come closer ! — sleep — forget the frost — 

Think of the morning red — 
Our father and our mother sooii 

Will take us to their bed ; 
And in their warm arms we shall sleep.** 

He knew not they were dead. 

For them no father to the ship 

Shall with the morning come ; 
For them no mother's loving arms 
Are spread to take them home : 
• Meanwhile the cabin passengers 
In dreams of pleasure roam. 

At length the orphans sank to sleep 

All on the freezing deck ; 
Close huddled side to side — each arm 

Clasp'd round the other's neck. 
With heads bent down, they dream'd the earth 

Was fading to a speck. 

The steerage passengers have all 

Been taken down below, 
And round the stove they warm their limbs 

Into a drowsy glow j . 
And soon within their berths forget 

The icy wind and snow. 

Now morning dawns : the land in sight» 
Smiles beam on every face ! 



The paie and qualmy passengers 

Begin the deck to pace, 
Seel^ing along the sunlit cliflfs 

Some well known spot to trace. 

Only the orphans do not stir, 

Of all this bustling train : 
They reach'd their home \his starry night I 

They will never stir again ! 
The winter's breath proved kind to them, 

And ended all their pain. 

Biit in their deep and freezing sleep 

Clasp'd rigid to each other, 
In dreams they cried, " The bright mom breaks, 

Home ! home ! is here, my brother 1 
The angel Death has been our friend — 

We come dear father !— mother ! " 

Household Words. 
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THE CONVICT SHIP. 

Morn on the waters — and purple and bright. 

Bursts on the billows the flushings of light ; 

O'er the glad waves, like a child of the sun^ 

See the tall vessel goes gallantly on ; 

Full to the breeze she unbosoms her sail, 

And her pennons stream onward, like hope in the gale ; 
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The winds come around her in murmur and sohg, 
And the surges rejoice as they bear her along. 
See ! she looks up to the golden edged clouds, 
And the sailor sings gaily aloft in the shrouds j 
Onward she glides amid ripple and spray, 
Over the waters — ^away and away ! 
Bright as the visions of youth, ere they part, 
Passing away like a dream of the heart 
Who, as the beautiful pageant sweeps by — 
Music around her, and sunshine on high — 
Pauses to think, amid glitter and show. 
Oh, there be hearts that are breaking below I 



Night on the waves ! — and the moon is on high, 
Hung like a gem on the brow of the sky, 
Treading in depths, in the power of her might, 
And turning the clouds as they pass her to light 
Look to the waters 1 asleep on their breast — 
Seems not the ship like an island of rest ? 
Bright and alone on the shadowy main. 
Like a heart-cherish'd home on some desolate plain. 
Who — as she smiles in the silvery light, 
Spreading her wings on the " bosom '* of night, 
Alone on the deep, as the moon in the sky, 
A phantom of beauty — could deem, with a sigh, 
That so lovely a thing is the mansion of sin. 
And souls that are smitten lie bursting within ? 
Who, as he watches her silently gliding, 
Remembers that wave after wave is dividing 
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Bosoms that sorrow and guilt could not sever — 
Hearts which are parted and broken for ever ! 
Or deems that he watches, alone on the wave, 
The death-bed of hope, or the young spirit's grave ? 

'Tis thus with our life — ^while it passes along, 
Like a vessel at sea, amid sunshine and song, 
Gaily we glide in the gaze of the world, 
With streamers afloat, and with canvas unfurl'd ; 
All gladness and glory to wandering eyes. 
Yet chartered by sorrow, and freighted with sighs : 
Fading and false is the aspect it wears. 
As the smiles we put on just to cover our tears; 
And the withering thoughts which the world cannot know, 
Like heart-broken exiles lie burning below ; 
While the vessel drives on to that desolate shore 
Where the dreams of our childhood are vanished and o'er. 

Hervey. 
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THE STORMY SFA 

Ere the twilight bat was flitting, 
In the sunset, at her. knitting, 
Sang a lonely maiden, sitting 

Underneath her threshold tree ; 
And as daylight died before us. 
And the vesper star shone o'er us, 
Fitful rose her tender chorus — 
'* yami^s an the stormy sea I *' 
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Warmly shone the sunset glowing ; 

Sweetly breathed the young flowers blowing; 

Earth with beauty overflowing, 

Seem'd the home of love to be, 
As those angel tones ascending, 
With the scene and season blending, 
Ever had the same low ending — 

" yamiis on the stormy sea I " 

Curfew bells remotely ringing, 
Mingled with that sweet voice singing; 
And the last red ra)rs seem'd clinging 

Lingeringly to tower and tree : 
Nearer as I came and nearer. 
Finer rose the notes and clearer; 
O I 'twas Heaven herself to hear her — 
- ^^Jamiis on the stormy sea 1 " 

Blow, ye west winds ! blandly hover 
O'er the barque that bears my lover ; 
Gently blow and bear him over 

To his own dear home and me ; 
For when night winds bend the willow, 
Sleep forsakes my lonely pillow. 
Thinking of the foaming billow — 
^^ Jamiis on the stormy sea /" 

How could I but list, and linger, 
To the song, and near the singer, 
Sweetly wooing Heaven to bring her 
Jamie from the stormy sea : 
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And while yet her lips did name me, 
Forth I sprang — my heart o'ercame me — 
** Grieve no more, Sweet, I am' Jamie, 
Home returned to love and thee P 

D. M. Moiiu 

THE DREAM OF THE MARINER'S WIFE. 
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Ah me, my dream ! " pale Helen cried. 
With hectic cheeks aglow ; 
" Why wake me 7 Hide that cruel beam ! 
I'll not win such another dream 
On this side Heaven I know. 

" I almost feel the leaping waves, 

The wet spray on my hair. 
The salt breeze singing in the sail, 
The kind arms strong as iron mail. 

That held me safely there. 

" I'll tell thee : on some shore I stood, 

Or sea, or inward bay. 
Or river broad, I know not, — save 
There seemed no boundary to the wave 

That chafed and moaned away. 

" The shore was lone, the wave was lone. 

The horizon lone ; no sail 
Broke the dim line 'twixt sea and sky. 
Till slowly, slowly, one came by. 

Half ghost-like, grey and pale. 
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" It was a very little boat, 

Had neither oars nor crew ; 
And as it shoreward bounded fast. 
One form seemed leaning by the mast — 

And Norman's face I knew ! 

" He never looked nor smiled at me, 

Though I stood there alone ; 
His brow was very grave and high, 
Lit with a glory from the sky, — 

The wild bark bounded on I 

" I shrieked : ' Oh ! take me ; take me, love ! 
The night is falling dread.' 

* My boat may come no nearer shore ; 
And, hark 1 how mad the billows roar 1 

Art thou afraid? ' he said. 

" ' Afraid ! with thee ? ' * The wind sweeps fierce 
The foamy rocks among ; 
A perilous voyage waiteth me ' — 

* Then, then, indeed I go with thee/ 

T criedy and forward sprung. 

" All drenched with brine, all pale with fear, — 
Ah ! no, not fear, 'twas bliss ! — 

I felt the strong arms draw me in ; 

If after death to heaven I win 
'Twill be such joy as this ! 
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" No kiss, no smile, but aye that clasp — 

Tender, and close, and brave, — 
While, like a tortured thing, up leapt 
The boat and o'er her deck there swept 

Wave thundering after wave. 

" I looked not to the stormy deep, 

Nor to the angry sky ; 
Whether for life, or death we wrought, 
My whole world dwindled to one thought, — 

Where he is, there am I ! 



" On, on, through leaping waves slow calmed. 
With salt spray on our hair. 
And breezes springing in the sail^ 
Before a safe and pleasant gale, 
The boat went bounding fair. 

" But whether to a shore we came, 
Or sea-ward sailed away, 
Alas ! to me is all unknown ; 

happy dream too quickly flown I 
O cruel, cruel day ! " 

Pale Helen lived, or died ? dull time 

O'er all that history rolls ; 
Sailed they, or simk they on life's waves ? — 

1 only know earth holds two graves, 
And heaven two blessed souls. 

From " Chambers' Journal." 
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VERSES/ 

Sapposed to be written by Alexander Selkirk, during his solitaiy 
abode in the Island of Joan Fernandez. 

I AM monarch of all I survey. 

My right there is none to dispute ; 

From the centre all roimd to the sea, 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 

Solitude ! where are thy charms 
That sages have found in thy face ? 

Better dwell in the midst of alarms 
Than reign in this horrible place. 

1 am out of humanity's reach, 

I must finish my journey alone, 
Never hear the sweet music of speech, 

I start at the sound of my own. 
The beasts that roam over the plain 

My form with indiflference see ; 
They are so imacquainted with man. 

Their tameness is shocking to me. 

Society, friendship and love, 

Divinely bestowed upon man, 
O, had I the wings of a dove. 

How soon would I taste you again I 
My sorrows I then might assuage, 

In the ways of religion and truth. 
Might learn from the wisdom of age. 

And be cheered by the sallies of youth. 
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Religion I what treasure untold 

Lies hid in that heavenly word ! 
More precious than silver or gold, 
. Or all that this earth can afiford. 
But the sound of the church going bell, 

These valleys and rocks never heard, 
Never sigh'd at the soimd of a knell, 

Or smiled when a Sabbath appeared. 

Ye winds that have made me your sport, 

Convey to this desolate shore 
Some cordial, endearing report 

Of a land I shall visit no more. 
My friends, do they now and then send 

A wish or a thought after me ? 
O, tell me I yet have a friend. 

Though a friend I am never to see. 

How fleet is a glance of the mind I 

Compaf d with the speed of its flight. 
The tempest himself lags behind 

And the swift winged arrows of light 
When I think of my own native land, 

In a moment I seem to be there ; 
But, alas ! recollection at hand 

Soon hurries me back to despair. 
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But the sea-fowl is gone to her nest. 
And the beast is laid down in his lair \ 

Even here is a season of rest, 
And I to my cabin repair. 
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There's mercy in every place, 
And mercy, encouraging thought, 

Gives even affliction a grace, 
And reconciles man to his lot. 



COWPER. 
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THE NEGLECTED SAILOR. 

I SING the British seaman's praise, 

A theme renown'd in story ; 
It well deserves more polish'd lays, 

Oh, 'tis your boast and glory ! 
When mad-brain'd War spreads death around 

By them you are protected. 
But when in peace the nation's found 

These bulwarks are neglected. 

When thickest darkness covers all 

Ear on the trackless, ocean. 
When lightnings dart, when thunders roll, 

And all is wild commotion ; 
When o'er the bark the white-topp'd waves 

With boist'rous sweep are rolling — 
Yet coolly still the whole he braves, 

Serene amidst the howling. 

When deep immers'd in sulph'rous smoke 

He feels a glowing pleasure j 
He loads his gun, right heart of oak, 

Elated beyond measure. 
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Though fore and aft the blood-stained deck 

Should lifeless trunks appear, 
Or should the vessel float a wreck, 

The sailor knows no fear. 

When long becalmed on southern brine, 

Where scorching beams assail him, 
When all the canvass hangs supine, 

And food and water fail him — 
Then oft he dreams of Britain's shore, 

Where plenty still is reigning. 
They call the watch. His rapture's o'er — 

He sighs — forbears complaining. 

Or burning on that noxious coast 

Where death so oft befriends him ; 
Or pinch'd by hoary Greenland's frost, 

True courage still attends him. 
No clime can this eradicate — 

He's calm amidst annoyance — 
He fearless braves the storms of fate. 

On Heaven is his reliance. 

Why should the man who knows no feai* 

In peace be then neglected ? 
Behold him move along the pier. 

Pale, meagre, and dejected I 
Behold him begging for employ ! 

Behold him disregarded ! 
Then view the anguish in his eye. 

And say, are tars rewarded ? 
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To them your dearest rights you owe ; 

In peace then would you starve them ? 
What say ye, Britain's sons ? Oh, no 1 

Protect them and preserve them ; 
Shield them from poverty and pain — 

'Tis policy to do it ; 
Or when grim War shall come again. 

Oh, Britons ! ye may rue it. 
Then, oh I protect the hardy tar, 

Be mindful of his merit, 
And when again we're plunged in war 

He'll show his daring spirit 



RUSHTON. 



-♦♦• 



THE GRAY SWAN. 

" Oh tell me, sailor, tell me true. 
Is my little lad, my Elihu, 

A-sailing with your ship ? " 
The sailor's eyes were dim with dew,- 
" Your little lad, your Elihu ? " 

He said with trembling lip, — 
« What little lad ? what ship ? " 

^ What little lad ! as if there could be 
Another such an one as he I 

What little lad, dp. you say? 



Why, Elihu, that took to the sea 
The moment I put him off my knee ! 
It was just the other day 
The Gray Swan sailed away." 

" The other day ? " the sailor's ey^s 
Stood open with a great surprise — 
" The other day ? the Swan ? " 
His heart began in his throat to rise. 
" Ay, ay, sir, here in the cupboard lies 
The jacket he had on.'* 
" And so your lad is gone ? " 

" Gone with the SwanJ*^ "And did she stand 
With her anchor clutching hold of the sand, 
For a month, and never stir ? " 
" Why, to be siure I IVe seen from the land. 
Like a lover kissing his lady's hand, 
The wild sea kissing her, — 
A sight to remember, sir." 

** But, my good mother, do you know 
All this was twenty years ago ? 

I stood on the Gray Swanks deck, 
And to the lad I saw you throw. 
Taking it off, as it might be, so ! 
The kerchief from your neck." 
** Ay, and he'd bring it back ! " 
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*^ And did the little lawless lad 
That has made you sick and made you sad. 
Sail with the Gray Swanks crew?" 
'' Lawless ! the man is goiog mad 1 
The best boy ever mother had, — 
Be sure he sailed witli the crew ! 
What would you have him do?" 

" And he has never written a line. 
Nor sent you word, nor made you sign 
To say he was alive ? " 
" Hold I if 'twas wrong, the wrong was mine ; 
Besides, he may lie in the brine, 

And could he write from the grave ? 
Tut, man ! what would you have ?" 

" Gone twenty years, — ^a long, long cruise — 
'Twas wicked thus your love to abuse ; 

But if the lad still live, 
And come back home, think you you can 
Forgive him ? '* — " miserable man, 

You're mad as the sea, — ^you rave, — 

What have I to forgive ?** 

The sailor twitched his shirt so blue. 
And from within his bosom drew 

The kerchief. She was wild. 
" My God ! my Father ! is it true ? 
My little lad, my Elihu 1 

My blessed boy, my child ! 

My dead, my living child 1" 

Alice Ca&t. 
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FEAR NOT, BUT TRUST IN PROVIDENCE. 

" Oh, pilot! 'tis a fearful night, 
There's danger on the deep ; 
111 come and pace the deck with thee, 
I do not dare to sleep." 
" Go down," the sailor cried, " go down. 
This is no place for thee ; 
Fear not, but trust in Providence, 
Wherever thou mayest be." 

r 

"Ah, pilot! dangers often met 
We all are apt to slight. 
And thou hast known these raging waves 
But to subdue their might." 
" It is not apathy," he cried, 

*'That gives this strength to me; 
Fear not, but trust in Providence, 
Wherever thou mayest be. 

" On such a night the sea engulph'd 
My father's lifeless form ; 
X My only brother's boat went down 
In just so wild a storm ; 
And such, perhaps, may be my fate, 

But still I say to thee. 
Fear not ! but trust in Providence, 
Wherever thou mayest be." 

Anon. 



THE SAILOR'S LADY. 

CoME^ busk you gallantlie^ 

Busk and make you ready, 
Maiden^ busk and come, 

And be a sailor's lady. 
The foamy ocean's ours, 

From Hebride to Havannah, 
And thou shalt be my queen, 

And reign upon it, Anna. 

See my bonnie ship, 

So stately and so steady ; 
Thou shalt be my queen. 

And she maun be my Lady; 
The west wind in her wings, 

The deep sea all in motion, 
Away she glorious goes. 

And crowns me king of ocean. 

The merry lads are mine. 

From Thames, and Tweed, and Shannon ; 
The Bourbon flowers grow pale 

When I hang out my pennon ; 
I'll win thee gold and gems 

With pike and cutlass clashing. 
With all my broad sails set 

And all my cannon flashing. 
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Come with me and see 

The golden islands glowing, 
Come with me and hear 

The flocks of India lowing j 
Thy fire shall*be of spice, 

The dews of eve drop manna, 
The chamber floor of gold, 

And men adore thee, Anna. 

Allan Cunningham. 



■♦♦■ 



THE FUGITTVEa 

The waters are flashing. 
The white hail is dashing. 
The lightnings are glancing, 
The hoar-spray is dancing — 

Away 1 
The whirlwind is rolling, 
The thunder is tolling, 
The forest is swinging. 
The minster bells ringing — 

Come away 1 
The Earth is like ocean, 
Wreck-strewn and in motion : 
Bird, beast, man, and worm, 
Have crept out of the storm — 

Come away ! 
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'' Our boat has one sail, 
And the helmsman is pale ; 
A bold pilot I trow, 
Who should follow us now, " 

Shouted he — 
And she cried : " Ply the oar ; 
Put off gaily from shore I " 
As she spoke, bolts of death 
Mixed with hail, specked their path 

O'er the sea. 
And from isle, tower, and rock, 
The blue beacon-cloud broke, 
Though dumb in the blast, 
The red cannon flashed fast 

From the lee. 

" And fear'st thou, and fear'st thou ? 
And see*st thou, and hear'st thou? 
And drive we not free 
O'er the terrible sea, 

I and thou?" 
One boat-cloak did cover 
The loved and the lover — 
Their blood beats one measure, 
They murmur proud pleasure 

Soft and low ; — 
While around the lashed ocean, 
Like mountains in motion. 
Is withdrawn and uplifted, 
Sunk, shattered, and shifted. 

To and fro. 




In the court of the fortress 
Beside the pale portress, 
Like a blood hound well beaten 
The bridegroom stands, eaten 

By shame ; 
On the topmost watch-turret, 
As a death-boding spirit, 
Stands the grey tyrant-father, 
To his voice the mad weather 

Seems tame ; 
And with curses as wild 
As e'er clung to child. 
He devotes to the blast 
The best, loveliest, and last. 

Of his name ! 



THE VETERAN TAR. 

A MARINER, whom fate compell'd 
To make his home ashore, 

Lived in yon cottage on the mount. 
With ivy mantled o'er ; 

Because he could not breathe beyond 
The sound of ocean's roar. 



Shelley. 



He placed yon vane upon the roof 
To mark how stood the wind ; 
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For breathless days and breezy days 
Brought back old times to mind, 

When rock*d amid the shrouds, or on 
The sunny deck reclined. 

And in his spot of garden ground 

All ocean plants were met — 
Salt lavender, that lacks perfume, 

With scented mignonette ; 
And, blending with the roses' bloom, 

Sea-thistles freak'd with jet 

Models of cannoned ships of war, 

Rigg'd out in gallant style ; 
Pictures of Camperdown's red fight, 

And Nelson at the Nile, 
Were round his cabin hung, — his hours, 

When lonely, to beguile. 

And there were charts and soundings, made 

By Anson, Cook, and Bligh ; 
Fractures of coral from the deep. 

And storm-stones from the sky ; 
Shells from the shores of gay Brazil ; 

Stuff d birds, and fishes dry. , 

Old Simon had an orphan been, 

No relative had he ; 
Even from his childhood was he seen 

A haunter of the quay ; 
So, at the age of raw thirteen, 

He took him to the sea. 
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Four years on board a merchantman 

He saird a growing lad ; 
And all the isles of western Ind, 

In endless simimer clad, 
He knew, from pastoral St Lucie, 

To palmy Trinidad. 

But sterner stuff was in his thoughts, 

When, 'mid the sea-fight's jar 
Stoop'd victory from the batter'd shrouds. 

To crown the British tar ; 
'Twas then he went, a volunteer, 

On board a ship of war. 

Through forty years of storm and shine 

He ploughed the changeful deep ; 
From where beneath the tropic line 

The winged fishes leap. 
To where frost seals the Polar seas 

In everlasting sleep. 

I recollect the brave old man : 

Methinks upon my view 
He comes again— his vamish'd bat, 

Striped shirt, and jacket blue ; 
His bronzed and weather-beaten cheek, 

Keen eye, and plaited queue. 

Yon turfen bench the veteran loved, 

Beneath the threshold tree ; 
For from that spot he could survey 

The broad expanse of sea — 
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That element where he so long 
Had been a rover free. 



And lighted up his faded face. 

When, drifting in the gale, 
He with his telescope could catch, 

Far-off, a coming sail : 
It was a music to his ear, 

To list the sea-mew's waiL 

Oft would he tell how, under Smith, 

Upon the Egyptian strand, 
Eager to beat the boastful French, 

They joined the men on land, 
And plied their deadly shots, intrench'd 

Behind their bags of sand. 

And when he told, how, thro* the Sound, 

With Nelson in his might, 
They passed the Cronberg batteries, 

To quell the Danes in fight. 
His voice with vigour filled again, 

His veteran eye with light 

But chiefly of hot Trafalgar 
The brave old man would speak ; 

And, when he show'd his oaken stump, 
A glow suffused his cheek. 

While his eye filled — for wound on wound 
Had lefl him worn and weak. 




' But Miltf al hot Trafiilgar 
The brave old man waaiA ipcdi ; 

A flow fiuffuAed hia ch«k.' 

Ska Sohcc ahd Ballad*, p, 3^ 



Ten years in vigorous old age, 

Within that cot he dwelt ; 
Tranquil as falls the snow on snow, 

Life's lot to him was dealt : 
But came infirmity at length, 

And slowly o'er, him stealt 

We miss'd him on, our seaward Valk ; 

The childi'en went no more 
To listen to his evening talk, 

Beside the cottage door ; 
Grim palsy held him to the bed, 

Which health eschew'd before. 

'Twas harvest time : day after day 

Beheld him weaker grow ; 
Day after day, his labouring pulse 

Became more faint and slow ; 
For, in the chambers of his heart, 

Life's fire was burning low. 

Thus did he weaken, did he wane, 

Till frail as frail could be ; 
But duly at the hour which brings 

Homeward the bird and bee, 
He made them prop him in his couch, 

To gaze upon the sea. 

And now he watch'd the moving boat, 
And now the moveless ships, 

And now the western hills remote. 
With gold upon th^ir tips. 
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As ray by ray the mighty sun 
Went down in calm eclipse. 

Welcome as homestead to the feet 

Of pilgrim travel-tired, 
Death to old Simon's dwelling came, 

A thing to be desired \ 
And breathing peace to all around, 

The man of war expired. 



D. M. MoiR. 



■♦♦- 



THE OLD HULK. 

IVe come to be a broken down 

And useless wreck at last, 
Too feeble for another cruise, 

My working days are past. 
IVe sailed the seas for forty years, 

And met the tempest's rage, 
But now I'm stranded high and dry, 

To die in my old age ; 
Oh, verily if none below 

Will kindly care for me, 
I'll go to the Great Admiral 

Who ruleth every sea. 

I used to think it hardly worth 
My while to go to Him ; 

But latterly my strength has failed, 
My sight is getting dim ; 
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And every body pushes me 

Aside with little care, 
How well or ill a sailor, old 

And broken down, may fare— » 
It seems at last that high and low 

Have all forsaken me, 
Except the Mighty Admiral 

Who ruleth every sea. 

iVe fated the howling tempest when 

The bravest bent the knee ; 
IVe seen as noble ships go down 

As ever sailed the sea ; * 
And many a messmate dear to me 

Has found a watery grave. 
When I was nigh and heard his cry, 

But had not power to save ; 
Through all, my life has been preserved, 

For very kind to me 
Has been the Mighty Admiral, 

Who ruleth every sea. 

And more and more I seem to feel 

My loneliness depart, 
As more and more I breathe to Him 

The sorrows of my heart 
But, messmates, there is One above 

Who'll lend a helping hand, 
Whatever troul^les may arise 

On sea or on the land ; 
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^Vho, when our life on earth is done, 

Will care for such as we — 
It is the Mighty Admiral, 

Who ruleth every sea. 

Anon. 
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THE SECRET OF THE SEA. 

Ah ! what pleasant visions haunt me, 

As I gaze upon the sea ! 
All the old romantic legends, 

All my dreams come back to ma 

Sails of silk and ropes of sendal. 
Such as gleam in ancient lore; 

And the singing of the sailors. 
And the answer from the shore I 

Most of all, the Spanish ballad 
Haunts me oft, and tarries long, 

Of the noble Count Amaldos 
And the sailor's mystic song. 

Like the long waves on a sea-beach, 
Where the sand as silver shines, 

With a soft monotonous cadence, 
Flow its unrhymed lyric lines ;— r 

Telling how the Count Amaldos, 
With his hawk upon his hand. 

Saw a fair and stately galley 
Steering onward tp the land j-^ 
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How he heard the ancient helmsman 

Chant a song so wild and clear, 
That the sailing sea-bird slowly 

Poised upon the mast to hear, 

Till his soul was full of longing, 
And he cried with impulse strong — 
" Helmsman ! for the love of heaven, 

Teach me, too, that wondrous song ! *' 

" Wouldst thou," — so the helmsman answered, 
" Learn the secret of the sea ? 
Only those who brave its dangers 
Comprehend its mystery ! " 

In each sail that skims the horizon, 

In each landward-blowing breeze, 
I behold that stately galley, 

Hear those mournful melodies ; 

Till my soul' is full of longmg. 

For the secret of the sea, 

And the heart of the great ocean 

Sends a thrilling pulse through me. 

Longfellow. 



■♦»- 



THE DEAD IN THE SEA. 

Deep, deep beneath green ocean's wave. 
On shelly bapk and sand. 
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There slumbers many a sailor brave 
Who gayly pushed from land. 

The surges dashed his vessel frail 
Upon the rocky ground ; 

Amid the storm, what though so hale, 
An early death he found. 

Deep, deep beneath the billows blue, 
On sand and shelly bank. 

There slumbers many another, who 
Not 'mid the tempest sank 

He in a narrow cabin died, 
Ne'er to his home restored, 

His body to a plank they tied, 
And cast him overboard. 

The ocean is a mighty grave. 
Its breast a burial-ground ; 

And every little swelling wave 
Is but a graveyard mound. 

Were but the billows backward rolled, 

We, down in ocean's bed. 
Long rows of sleepers might behold, 
The polypus their limbs enfold, 
White bones entwined with red. 

Might see their mclsy pillow's wreath, 
Which sand and sea-weed spin ; 

And how with pearly gleaming teeth 
'Jlid finny shoals they grin. 
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Might seQ the saw-fish polishing 

Their bleached and bony arms ; 
And the rare gifts which mermaids bring 

To deck them with new charms. 

WHiile one anoints, another braids 

Their long neglected tress ; 
To paint their face with blooming shades 

The purple-fish they press. 

The one a lay of sadness chants, 

One comes with pearl and shell, 
'Mid wondrous ornaments and plants 

The lifeless bodies dwell. 

Might see on wrist and finger glow 

The golden amber's clasp ; 
The naked skulls, as white as snow, 

Gleam in the coral's grasp. 

And pearly eyes of spotless hue 

Beam in their bony zones, 
And teeming ocean's reptile crew 

Suck greedily their bones. 

Each stately mast we there might trace 

Which once o'er ocean sped, 
Now writhing in the rock's embrace. 

And stretching o*er the dead. 

That sleeper, gnawed by fish and worm 
fast rooted in his bed, 
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Dreams that his village tower's form 
Now beetles o'er his head. 

Yes, deep beneath the green sea-wave. 

Where pearls and coral shine, 
Sleeps many a sailor bold and brave, 

Engulphed by ocean's brine. 

He slumbers far from home and all. 

O'er him no flowers bloom, 
No friend, no comrade letteth fall 

A tear upon his tomb. 

He sleeps in peace, though o'er his grave 

No rosemary is seen, 
Nor roses o'er his pillow wave. 

Nor weeping willow green. 

What matters it? What though are shed 

No tears upon their grave ? 
It troubles not the ocean's dead. 

They are watered by the wave. 

From the German of Freilicrath. 



-♦♦- 



FATHER, STEER STRAIGHT ! 

Oh ! wildly blows the wind to-night, 

As swift the gale sweeps by — 
The timid heart beats with affright, 

To tliink of tempests nigh ; I 
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Fearfully — on the rock-girt shore — 

The waves of ocean beat, 
While clouds of foam, amid the roar, 

Are hurried to our feet. 

|Twas on a stormy night like this, 

Close by the dashing spray, 
A youthful voice was heard to call — 

" My Father — come this way ; 
Avoid the rocks on either hatid, 

And oh ! steer straight to me, 
Behold this light upon the shore. 

Where I am waiting thee." 

The Father heard his darling child, 

And, guided by the ray, 
Was thus enabled to escape 

The dangers of the bay. 
And soon upon the solid ground 

He clasped him to his breast, 
Then, quickly, in his cottage home, 

Slumbered in peaceful rest. 

i^But ah I ere long, that treasured boy 

Was doomed to pass away, 
Borne from the darkness of earth's night 

To realms of endless day. 
Yet still his parent hears him call, 
Across life's troubled sea, 
" Avoid the rocks of sin and shame, 
Steer, Father, straight to me. 
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" IVe passed the bounds of time and space, 
Tve gained the wished-for shore, 
Once met upon that peaceful strand, 
Partings shall be no more." 
" Ay, by God's help," he cried, " I will, 
Whate'er I suffer here, 
1*11 strive to gain that heavenly shore, 

And meet my darling there." 

J. R. RoisiNsoK. 



THE DEAD MARINER. 

Sleep on, sleep on ! above thy corse 

The winds their sabbath keep ; 
The waves are round thee, and thy breast 

Heaves with the heaving deep. 
O'er thee mild Eve her beauty flings. 
And there the white gull lifts her wings. 
And the blue halcyon loves to lave 
Her plumage in the deep blue wave. 

Sleep on ; no willow o'er thee bends 

With melancholy air — 
No violet springs, no dewy rose 

Its soul of love lays bare ; 
But there the sea-flower, bright and young. 
Is sweetly o'er thy slumbers flung, 
And, like a weeping mourner fair. 
The pale flag hangs its tresses there. 
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Sleep on, sleep on ; the glittering depths 

Of ocean's coral caves 
Are thy bright urn — thy requiem 

The music of its waves ; 
The purple gems for ever burn 
In fadeless beauty round thy urn, 
And, pure and deep as infant love, 
The blue sea rolls its wave above. 

Sleep on, sleep on ; the fearful wrath 

Of mingling cloud and deep, 
May leave its wild and stormy track 

Above thy place of sleep j 
But when the wave has sunk to rest, 
As now, 'twill murrx^ar o'er thy breast, 
And the bright victims of the sea 
Perchance will make their home with thee. 

Sleep on ; thy corse is far away. 

But love bewails thee yet ; 
For thee the heart-wrung sigh is breathed, 

And lovely eyes are wet ! 
And she, thy young and beauteous bride, 
Her thoughts are hovering by thy side, 
As oft she turns to view with tears 
The Eden of departed years. 

George D. Prentice. 
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ON HEARING THE ROAR OF THE SEA AT 

NIGHT. 

Voice of the mighty deep, 

Piercing the drowsy night, 
Thou scares t the gentle sleep, 

Whose pinions will not light 
Where thou intrudest busy thought. 
With depths dark as thy secrets fraught 

Thy mystic sounds I hear, 

Peal of unwonted things; 
Of wonders far and near 

The hollow music rings, 
Its notes borne wild around the world. 
Where'er thy dark blue waves are curled. 

Oh no, I cannot sleep. 

Thou vast and glorious sea ! 
While thou dost thus the vigil keep 

Of thy great majesty, 
I think God's image near me is, 
In all its awful mysteries. 

Thou^rt a spirit, Ocean, thou ! 

Giant of earth and air. 
Spanning the universe ; and now, 

While making music here, 
Ten thousand leagues afar thy wave, 
Is rolling on an empire's grave I 
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Thine arm that shakes me here, 

Thunders upon the shore 
Of North, and South, and central sphere, 

Fuego, Labrador; 
From flaming Equinox to frigid Pole, 
Belting the earth thy waters roll 

Engulphing mountains at a sweep 

Beneath their angry sway, 
Or raising islands from the deep 

In their triumphant way, 
Or murmuring sweet round Scian isles, 

In cadence soft as beauty's smiles. 

1 

'Tis midnight I — earth and air 

Are hush'd in lair and rest— 
Thy energy from thy long birth 

Hath never needed rest : 
Thou dost not tire — thou feel'st not toil— 
Thou art not formed like me, of soil. 

Why dost thou thunder so ? 

What in thy depths profound. 
Thus as a strong man with his foe, 

Gives out that angry sound ? 
On earth no foe can ever be, 
Prince of creation, worthy thee ! 

Age thou hast never known — 
Thou shalt be young and free. 
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Till God command thee give thine own, 

And all is dumb save thee ; 
And haply when the sun is blood, 
Unchanged shall be thy mighty flood 



Anon, 



■♦♦■ 



THE SHIP AT SEA. 

A WHITE sail gleaming on the flood. 
And the bright-orb'd sun on high, 

Are all that break the' solitude 
Of the circling sea and sky ; — 

Nor cloud, nor cape is imaged there ; 

Nor isle of ocean, nor of air. 

Led by the magnet o'er the tides, 
That bark her path explores, — 

Sure as unerring instinct guides 
The bird to unseen shores : 

With wings that o'er the waves expand, 

She wanders to a viewless land. 



Yet not alone j — on ocean's breast, 
Though no green islet glows, 

No sweet, refreshing spot of rest. 
Where fancy may repose ; 

Nor rock, nor hill, nor tower, nor tree, 

Breaks the blank solitude of sea ; — 
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No ! not alone ! — her beauteous shade 

Attends her noiseless way ; 
As some sweet memory, undecay'd, 

Clings to the heart for aye, 
And haunts it — wheresoe'er we go, 
Through every scene of joy and woe. 

And not alone ; — for day and night 

Escort her o'er the deep : 
And round her solitary flight 

The stars their vigils keep. 
Above, below, are circling skies. 
And heaven around her pathway lies. 

And not alone ; — for hopes and fears 

Go with her wandering sail ; 
And bright eyes watch, through gathering tears, 

Its distant cloud to hail : 
And prayers for her at midnight lone 
Ascend, unheard by all, save One. 

And not alone ; for round her glow 

The vital light and air ; 
And something that in whispers low 

Tells to man's spirit there, 
Upon her «vaste and weary road, 
A present, all-pervading God ! 

Malcolm. 
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THE SHIP AT ANCHOR. 

Is she not beautiful ? reposing there 

On her own shadow, with her white wings fiirled, 
Moveless, as in the sleepy sunny air, 

Rests the meek swan in her own quiet world. 

Is she not beautiful ? her graceful bow 
Triumphant rising o'er the enamoured tides ; 

That, glittering in the noonday sunbeam, now 
Just leap and die along her polished sides. 

.. A thousand eyes are on her ; for she floats 

Confessed a queen upon the subject main ; 
And hark, as from her decks delicious notes 
Breathe, softly breathe, a soul-entrancing strain. 

Music upon the waters ! pouring soft 

From shore to shore along the charmed wave ; 

The seaman's dreariest toils beguiling oft. 
And kindling high the ardour of the brave. 

Yet, wafted by the morning's favouring breeze, 
Far from the slumbering flood and leaf-hung bay, 

That matchless bark upon the faithless seas 
Shall wind her wild and solitary way. 

There haply tempest-borne, far other sounds 

Than those shall tremble thro' her quivering fonn ; 

And as from surge to mightier surge she bounds. 
Shall swell, toned infinite, the midnight storm ! 
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In vain ! she spurns the ignoble calm, and loves 
To front the tempest in his gathering hour ; 

Waked as to life, the fleet-winged wonder roves 
Where loudest lifts the wind a voice of power ! 

Then go, deceitful beauty ! bathe thy breast 

Forever where the mountain billows foam, 

Even as thou wilt — The hour of peace and rest 

Is not for thee. — ^The ocean is thy home I 

Carrington. 



THE TREASURES OF THE DEEP. 

What hid'st thou in thy treasure-caves and cells, 
Thou hollow-sounding and mysterious Main ? 

Pale glistening pearls, and rainbow-colour'd shells, 
Bright things which gleam unreck'd of, and in vain ; 

Keep, keep thy riches, melancholy Sea, 

We ask not such from thee ! 

Yet more, the depths have more I'what wealth untold 
Far down, and shining thro' their stillness lies I 

Thou hast the starry gems, the burning gold, 
Won from ten thousand royal Argosies. 

Sweep o'er thy spoils, thou wild and wrathful Main ; 

Earth claims not these again I 
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Yet more, the depths have more ! thy waves have roll'd 

Above the cities of a world gone by 1 
Sand hath filled up the palaces of old, 

Sea-weed o'ergrown the halls of revelry ! 
Dash o'er them, Ocean ! in thy scornful play I 

Man yields them to decay I 

Yet more, the billows and the depths have more ! 

High hearts and brave are gathered to thy breast I 
They hear not now the booming waters roar, 

The battle-thunders will not break their rest 
Keep thy red gold and gems, thou stormy grave — 

Give back the true and brave I 

Give back the lost and lovely ! those for whom 
The place was kept at board and hearth so long ! 

The prayer went up thro* midnight's breathless gloom. 
And the vain yearning woke 'mid festal song I 

Hold fast thy buried Isles, thy towers overthrown, 

But all is not thine own 1 

To thee the love of woman hath gone down. 

Dark flow thy tides o'er Manhood's noble head — 
O'er Youth's bright locks and Beauty's flowery crown j 

Yet must thou hear a voice — Restore the Dead 1 
Earth shall reclaim her precious things from thee. 

Restore the dead, thou Sea ! 

Mrs Hemans. 
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THE ENGLISH SEA CAPTAIN'S SONG. 

Now the sea-raven mute 

On the water is lying ; 
Now the night-wind's last sob 

On the billow is dying ; 
And the full moon is up, 

Whom no dark clouds encumber, 
While the numberless stars 

Lie around her in slumber, 
All beneath us is bright — 

All above us is glowing — 
And the night's in her prime, 

And the tide in the flowing. 
Lo I a land-breeze awakens, 

And shalces mast and pennon ; 
Loud the mariner shouts. 

With his hand on the cannon : 
" Up halzars I with foam. 

See the ocean is hoary 1" 
And away shoots my ship 

In her pride and her glory ! 

How we love the black storm ! 

How we tread on the billows ! 
How our strong timbers quake. 

And our masts bend like willows ! 
See, the moon hides her head, 

And the waves rise in mountains ; 
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Clouds spout liquid fire, 

Heaven opes all her fountains : 
Yet our ship rides as safely 

As when, in dew nourished, 
An oak, 'mid the forests 

Of Chatworth, she flourished ! 
See ! see ! how the flame-crested 

Bill6ws she's cleaving ! — 
See ! see ! in the race how 

Old England she's leaving ! 
She was wood when she grew 

In the depth of the forest : 
Now a sea-queen she smiley. 

When the tempest is sorest I 

How she smiles 'mid the- tempest, 

And longs for the rattle 
Of gun and of musket 

To burst into battle ! 
At the thrust of her pike, 

At the glance of her pennon, 
At a move of her helm. 

At the flash of her cannon, — 
The Eagle of Russia 

Plies landward her pinion, 
Nor dares on the ocean 

To found her dominion.; 
The Lilies of Bourbon 

Seem^wither'd and dying, 




Like weeds in the sun, 

Where her banner is flying. 
Blake, Raleigh, Monk, Nelson, 

Reign kings in sea-story ; 
And Britain breeds none 

Will diminish their glory. 

Allan Cunningham. 
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THREE POOR FISHERMEN'S SONG. 

We be three poor fishermen. 

Who daily toil the seas ; 
We spend our lives in jeopardy. 

While others live at ease. 
The sky looks black around, around, 

The sky looks black around. 
And he that would be merry, boys. 

Come haul his boat a-ground. 

We cast our line along the shore 

In stormy wind and rain ; 
And every night we land our nets, 

Till daylight comes again. 
The sky looks black around, around. 

The sky looks black around, 
And he that would be merry, boys^ 

Come haul his boat a-ground. 

Mark Lonsdale. 
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SKIPPER IRESON»S RIDE. 

Of all the rides since the birth of time, 
Told in story or sung in rhyme, — 
On Apuleius's Golden Ass, 
On one-eyed Calendar's horse of brass, 
Witch astride of a human hack, 
Islam's prophet on Al-Bordk, — 
The strangest ride that ever was sped 
Was Ireson's, out from Marblehead ! 
Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 
By the women of Marblehead I 

Body of turkey, head of owl, 
Wings a-droop like a rained-on fowl, 
Feathered and ruffled in every part, 
Skipper Ireson stood in the cart. 

4 

Scores of women, old and young, 
Strong of muscle, and glib of tongue, 
Pushed and pulled up the rocky lane, ♦ 
Shouting and singing the shrill refrain : 
" Here's Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 

Torr'd an' futhen'd an' corr'd in a corrt 

By the women o' Morble'ead 1 " 

Wrinkled scolds with hands on hips. 
Girls in bloom of cheeks and lips, 
Wild-eyied, free-limbed, such as chase 
Bacchus round some antique vase, 
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Brief of skirt, with ankles barcj 

Loose of kerchief and loose of hair, 

With conch-shells blowing and fish-horns* twang. 

Over and over the Maenads sang : 

" Here's Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 

Torr'd an' futherr'd an' corr'd in a corrt 

By the women o* Morble'ead ! " 

Small pity for him ! — ^he sailed away 

From a leaking ship, in Chaleur Bay, — 

Sailed away from a sinking wreck. 

With his own town's-people on her deck ! 
** Lay by I lay by !" they called to him. 

Back he answered, " Sink or swim I 

Brag of your catch of fish again 1 " 

And oflf he sailed through the fog and rain ! 
Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a carl 
By the women of Marblehead ! 

Fathoms deep in dark Chaleur 

That wreck shall lie for evermore. 

Mother and sister, wife and maid. 

Looked fi:om the rocks of Marblehead 

Over the moaning and raining sea, — 

Looked for the coming that might not be I 

What did the winds and sea-birds say 

Of the cruel captain who sailed away ? 
Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 
By the women of Marblehead I 




Through the street, on either side, 
Up flew windows, doors swung wide ; 
Sharp-tohgued spinsters, old wives gray, 
Treble lent the fish-horn's bray. 
Sea-worn grandsires, cripple-bound. 
Hulks of old sailors run a-ground, 
Shook head, and fist, and hat, and cane, 
And cracked with curses the hoarse refirain 
" Here's Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr'd and futherr'd an' corr'd in a corrt 
By the women o' Morble'ead 1 ** 

Sweetly along the Salem road 
Bloom of orchard and lilac showed 
Little the wicked skipper knew 
Of the fields so green and the sky so blue. 
Riding there in his sorry trim. 
Like an Imdian idol glum and grim. 
Scarcely he seemed the sound to hear 
Of voices shouting far and near : 
" Here's Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr'd an' futherr^d an' corr'd in a corrt 
By the women o' Morble'ead ! " 

" Hear me, neighbours 1 " at last he cried — 

" What to me is this noisy ride? 
What is the shame that clothes the skin 
To the nameless horror that lives within ? 
Waking or sleeping, I see a wreck, 
And hear a cry from a reeling deck 1 
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Hate me and curse me, — I only dread 
The hand of God and the face of the dead ! '* 
Said old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 
By the women of Marblehead 1 

Then the wife of the skipper lost at sea 

Said, " God has touched him ! — why should we ? " 

Said an old wife mourning her only son, 

*' Cut the rogue's tether and let him run ! '* 

So with soft relentings and rude excuse, 

Half scorn, half pity, they cut him loose, 

And gave him a cloak to hide him in, 

And left him alone with his shame and sin. 

Poor Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 

Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 

By the women of Marblehead I 

Whittier. 
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ABSENCE. 

When through the wild unfathom'd deep, 
Wet with the briny spray, we sweep. 
To Kate, to lovely Kate, and homel 
My anxious thoughts unceasing roam. 
Again I see her on the pier — 
Again behold the lalling tear; 
Again I view her bosom swell, 
And hear the sorrowing word, " Farewell" 
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When all is calm and the bleach'd sails 
Are furl'dy or hanging in the brails, 
The wide expanse of glassy sea. 
And sky from cloudy vapours free, 
While thoughtless o'er the side I lean^ 
Bring to my mind the placid mien 
Of that dear girl whom I adore. 
And left in tears on Albion's shore. 

Or when the fierce tornadoes howl, 
And nerve the fearless seaman's soul. 
The towering surges as they break, 
Display the whiteness of her neck ; 
The petrels, too, that seem to tread 
The foaming brine, with wings outspread. 
Oil bring the ebon locks to mind 
Of that dear girl I left behind. 

When on my watch the dawn full oft 
Has shown those tints, so mild and soft. 
That mark the lip and cheek of her 
Whom I Tjove all the world prefer. 
And thus where'er the seaman goes, 
'Midst torrid heat, or polar snows. 
Some image still recalls to mind 
The witching charms he leaves behind. 

RUSHTON. 
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THE UNTOMBEP MARINERS. 

The waves rolled long and high 

In the fathomless Biscay, 
And the rising breeze swept sullen by 

And the day closed heavily. 

Our ship was tight and brave, 

Well trimmed and sailing free, 
And she flew along on the mountain wave, 

An eagle of the sea. 

The red cross fluttering yet, 

We lowered the noble sign, 
For the bell had struck, it was past sunset, 

And the moon began to shine. 

Her light was fitful, flung 

From a sky of angry gloom, 
Thick hurrying clouds o'er the waters hung, 

Their hue was of the tomb. 

Yet now and then a gleam 

Broke of her silent ray, 
And lit around her softened beam 

Some spot of that plumbless bay. 
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O'er the bulwark's side we heard 

The proud ship break the spray, 
While her shrouds and sheets by the wild winds stirred, 

Made music mournfully. 

And«we talked of battles past, 

Of shipwreck, rock, and shore, 
Of ports where peril or chance had cast 

Our sail the wide world o'er. 

The watch looked by the lee, 

A shapeless log was seen, 
A helmless ship it appeared to be, 

As it lay the waves between. 

Oh 'twas a fearful sight 

That helpless thing to see, 
Swimming mastless and lone at high midnight, 

A corpse on the black, black sea ! 

There were souls, perchance, on board, 

And heaving yet their breath. 
Men whose cry amid their despair was heard 

Not to meet ocean-death. 

Our chief on deck upsprung. 

We lay to in that hollow deep- 
Below as our voices and trampling rung 

The sleepers sprang from sleep. 
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The boat we loosed and lowered, 

There were gallant hearts to go, 
The dark clouds broke that the moon embower'd, 

And her light shone cheering through. 

And we watched that little boat 

Pull up the mountain wave. 
Then sink from view like a name forgot, 

Within an ancient grave. 

They go — they climb the hull. 

As the waters wash the deck, 
They shout, and they hear but the billows dull 

Strike on that lonely wreck. 

The skeleton of men 

Lay blanched and marrowless there, 
But clothed in their living garb as when 

That reft ship was their care. 

Lashed to their planks they lay, 

The ropes still round them tied. 
Though drifted long leagues in that stormy bay, 
. Since they hoped, despaired, and died. 

Tombless in their decay, 

'Mid ]the watery solitude, 
Days dawned upon th^m and faded away, 

Cold moons j;heir death-sleep viewed. 
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Their names no trace may tell, 

Nor whither their passage bound, v 

And our seamen leave the desolate hull 
With death and darkness round. 

They tread their deck again, 

And silent hoist their boat — 
They think of the fate of the unknown mqn 

Who for years may wildly float 

Those bones, that ocean bier, 

They well may sadly see, 
For they feel that the gallant ship they steer, 

Their sepulchre may be. 

There is grief for beauty's woe, 
Laurels strew the hero's hearse — 

Are there none will the generous tear bestow 
For those untombed mariners ? 



Akon. 



THE INVITATION. 

Thou, who on some dark mountain's brow 
Hast toil'd thy life away till now. 
And often from that rugged steep 
Beheld the vast extended deep. 
Come from thy forest, and with me 
Learn what it is to go to sea. 
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There endless plains the eye surveys 
As far from land the vessel strays ; 
No longer hill nor dale is seen, 
The realms of death intrude between, 
But fear no ill ; resolve, with me 
To share the dangers of the sea. 

But look not there for verdant fields — 
Far different prospects Neptune yields ; 
Green seas shall only greet the eye, 
Those seas encircled by the sky, 
Immense and deep — come then with me 
And view the wonders of the sea. 

Yet sometimes groves and meadows gay 

Delight the seamen on their way ; 

From the deep seas that round them swell, 

With rocks the surges to repel. 

Some verdant isle, by waves embrac'd, 

Swells to adorn the wat'ry waste. 

Though now this vast expanse appear 
With glassy surface calm and clear; 
Be not deceived — 'tis but a show, 
For many a corpse is kid below — 
Even Britain's lads — it cannot be — 
They were the masters of the sea ! 

Now combating upon the brine, 
Where ships in flaming squadrons ioin, 
At every blast the brave expire 
'Midst clouds of smoke, and streams of fire; 
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But scorn all fear ; advance with me— r 
'Tis but the custom of the sea. 

Now we the peaceful wave divide, 
On broken surges now we ride, 
Now every eye dissolves with woe 
As on some lee-ward, coast we go — 
Half lost half buried in the main, 
Hope scarcely beams on life again. 

Above us storms distract the sky. 
Beneath us depths unfathom'd lie, 
Too near we see, a ghastly sight, 
The realms of everlasting night, 
A wat'ry tomb of ocean green 
And only one frail plank between ! 

But winds must cease and storms decay, 
Not always lasts the gloomy day. 
Again the skies are warm and clear, 
Again soft zephyrs fan the air. 
Again we find the long lost shore, 
The winds oppose our wish no more. 

If thou hast courage to despise 
The various changes of the skies. 
To disregard the ocean's rage, 
Unmoved when hostile ships engage, 
Come from thy forest, and with me 
Learn what it is to go to sea. 

Philip FreneaU. 
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THE ANCIENT MARINER. 

PART I. 

It is an ancient Mariner, 
And he stoppeth one of three ; 
" By thy long gray beard and glittering eye, 
Now wherefore stopp'st thou me ? 

" The bridegroom's doors are opened wide. 
And I am next of kin \ 
The guests are met, the feast is set : . 
Mayst hear the merry din." 

He holds him with his skinny hand ; 
There was a ship, quoth he. 
" Hold off ! unhand me, gray-beard loon 1 *' 
Eftsoons his hand dropt he. 

He holds him with his glittering eye — 
The wedding-guest stood still, 
And listens like a three-years' child : 
The Mariner hath his will 

The wedding-guest sat on a stone : 
He cannot choose but hear; 
And' thus spake on that ancient man, 
The bright-eyed Mariner. 

The ship was cheered, the harbour cleared, 
Menily did we drop 
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Below the kirk, below the hill. 
Below the lighthouse top. 

The sun came up upon the left. 
Out of the sea came he ; 
And he shone bright, and on the right 
Went down into the sea. 

Higher and higher every day. 

Till over the mast at noon — 

The wedding-guest here beat his breast, 

For he heard the loud bassoon. 

The bride hath paced into the hall. 
Red as a rose is she : 
Nodding their heads, before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy. 

The wedding-guest he beat his breast, 
Yet he cannot choose but hear 1 
And thus spake on that ancient man. 
The bright-eyed Mariner. 

And now the storm-blast came, and he 
Was tyrannous and strong ; 
He struck with his overtaking wings. 
And chased us south along. 

With sloping masts, and dipping prow, 
As who pursued with yell and blow 
•Still treads the shadow of his foe, 
And forward bends his head ; 
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The ship drove fast, loud roared the blast, 
And southward aye we fled. 

And now there came both mist and snow, 
And it grew wondrous cold ; 
And ice mast high came floating by, 
As green as emerald. 

And through the drifts, the snowy clifts 
Did send a dismal sheen : . 
Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken— 
The ice was all between. 

The ice was here, the ice was there, 

The ice was all around ; 

It cracked and growled, and roared and howled, 

Like noises in a swound.' 

At length did cross an albatross. 
Thorough the fog it came ; 
As if it had been a Christian soul, 
We hailed it in God's name. 

It ate the food it ne'er had ate, 
And round and round it flew. 
The ice did split with a thunder-fit ; 
The helmsman steered us through ! 

And a good south wind sprung up behind ; 

The albatross did follow. 

And every day, for food or play, 

Came to the mariners* hollo ! 



In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud, 

It perched for vespers nine ; 

Whiles all the night, through fog-smoke white, 

Glimmered the white moonshine. 

" God save thee, ancient Mariner, 
From the fiends that plague thee thus ! 
Why look'st thou so ? '* With my cross-bow 
I shot the albatross. 

PART II. 

The sun now rose upon the right; 
Out of the sea came he, 
Still hid in mist, and on the left 
Went down into the sea. 

And the good south wind still blew behind, 
But no sweet bird did follow, 
Nor any day for food or play, 
Came to the mariners' hollo ! 

And I had done a hellish thing, 

And it would work 'em wo ; 

For all averred I had killed the bird 

That made the breeze to blow. 

Ah, wretch ! said they, the bird to slay 

That made the breeze to blow ! 

Nqr dim nor red, like God's own head, 
The glorious sun uprist ; 
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Then all averred I had killed the bird 

« 

That brought the fog and mist. 

'Twas right, said they, such birds to slay 

That bring the fog and mist. 

The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 

The furrow followed free ; 

We were the first that ever burst 

Into that silent sea. 

Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 
'Twas Sad as sad could be ; 
And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea ! 

All in a hot and copper sky, 
The bloody sun, at noon. 
Right up above the mast did stand. 
No bigger than the moon. 

Day after day, day after day, 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion ; 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 

Water, water everywhere. 
And all the boards did shrink : 
Water, water everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink. 

The very deep did rot : Alas I 
That ever this should be ; 
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Yes, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 

About, about, in reel and rout, 
The death-fires danced at night ; 
The water, like a witch's oils. 
Burnt green, and blue, and white. 

And some in dreams assured were 
Of the spirit that plagued us so ; 
Nine fathom deep he had followed us 
From the land of mist and snow. 

And every tongue, through utter drought, 
Was withered at the root : 
We could not speak, no more than if 
We had been choked with soot 

Ah, well-aday ! what evil looks 
Had I from old and young ! 
Instead of the cross the albatross 
About my neck was hung. 

PART in. 

There passed a weary time. Each throat 
Was parched, and glazed each eye. 
A weary time ! a weary time I 
How gazed each weary eye I 
When looking westward I beheld 
A something in the sky. 
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At first it seemed a little speck, 
And then it seemed a mist ; 
It moved, and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape, I wist. 

A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist 1 
And still it neared and neared : 
As if it dodged a water-sprite, 
It plunged, and tacked, and veered. 

With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 

We could nor laugh nor wail : 

Through utter drought all dumb w€ stood ; 

I bit my arm, I sucked the blood. 

And cried, A sail ! a sail ! 

With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 
Agape they heard me call ; 
Gramercy ! they for joy did grin. 
And all at once their breath drew in, 
As they were drinking alL 

See ! see ! I cried, she tacks no more 
Hither to work us weal. 
Without a breeze, without a tide. 
She steadies with upright keel I 

The western wave was all a-flame, 
The day was well nigh done. 
Almost upon the western wave 
Rested the broad bright sun : 
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When that strange shape drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the sun. 

And straight the sun was flecked with bars, 
(Heaven's mother send us gracd !) 
As if through a dungeon grate he peered 
With broad and burning face. 

Alas ! thought I, and my heart beat loud, 
How fast she nears and nears ! 
Are those her sails that glance in the sun 
Like restless gossameres ? 

Are those her ribs through which the sun 
Did peer, as through a grate ? 
And is that woman all her crew? 
Is that a Death ? and are there two ? 
Is Death that woman^s mate ? 

Her lips were red, her looks were free. 
Her locks were yellow as gold : 
Her skin was as white as leprosy ; 
The Night-mare Life-in-Death was she, 
Who thicks men's blood with cold. 

The naked hulk alongside came, 
And the twain were casting dice ; 
" The game is done ! iVe won, I've won ! " 
Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 

The sun's rim dips, the stars rush out, 
At one stride comes the dark ; 
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With far-heard whisper, o'er the sea 
Off shot the spectre-bark. 

We 'listened and looked sideways up; 

Fear at my heart, as at a cup. 

My life-blood seemed to sip. 

The stars were dim, and thick the night, 

The steersman's face by his lamp gleamed white, 

From the sails the dew did drip — 

Till clomb above the eastern bar 

The homed moon, with one bright star 

Within the nether tip. 

One after one, by the star-dogged moon, 
Too quick for groan or sigh, 
Each turned his face with a ghastly pang 
And cursed me with his eye. 

Four times fifty living men 
(And I heard nor sigh nor groan), 
With heavy thump a lifeless lump, 
They dropped down one by one. 

The souls did from their bodies fly — 
They fled to bliss or wo ! 
And every soul it passed me by 
Like the whizz of my cross-bow I 

PART IV. 

" I fear thee, ancient Mariner, 
I fear thy skinny hand ! 



And thou art long, and lank, and brown, 
As is the ribbed sea-sand I 

" I fear thee and thy glittering eye, 
And thy skinny hand, so brown." 
Fear not, fear not, thou wedding-guest, 
This body dropped not down. . 

Alone, alone, all, all alone. 
Alone on a wide, \dde sea ! 
And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony. 

The many men so beautiful ! 

And they all dead did lie ; ' 

And a thousand thousand slimy things 

Lived on: and so did I. 

I looked upon the rotting sea, 
And drew my eyes away : 
I looked upon the rotting deck, 
And there the dead men lay. 

I looked to heaven, and tried to pray ; 
But or ever a prayer had gushed, 
A wicked whisper came and made . 
My heart as dry as dust 

I closed my lids, and kept them dose^ 

And the balls like pulses beat ; 

For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the sky, 

Lay like a load on my weary eye, 

And the dead were at my feet 
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The cold sweat melted from their limbs, 
Nor rot nor reek did they ; 
The look with which they looked on me 
Had never passed away. 

An orphan's curse would drag to hell 

A spirit from on high j 

But oh 1 more horrible than that 

Is a ciurse in a dead man's eye ! 

Seven days, seven nights, I saw that curse, 

And yet I could not die. 

The moving moon went up the sky, 
And nowhere did abide j 
Softly she was going up. 
And a star or two beside. 

Her beams bemocked the sultry main, 
Like April hoarfrost spread ; 
But where the ship's huge shadow lay, 
The charmed water burnt alway 
A still and awful red. 

Beyond the shadow of the ship 

I watched the water snakes : 

They moved in tracts of shining white. 

And when they reared, the elfish light 

Fell off in hoary flakes. 

Within the shadow of the ship 
I watched their rich attire ; 
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Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 
They coiled and swam ; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 

O happy living things ! no tongue 

Their beauty might declare : 

A spring of love gushed from my heart, 

And I blessed them unaware : 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 

And I blessed them unaware. 

The self-same moment I could pray; 
And from my neck so free 
The albatross fell off*, and sunk 
Like lead into the sea. 

PART V. 

sleep I it is a gentle thing. 
Beloved from pole to pole ! 

. To Mary Queen the praise be given I 
She sent the gentle sleep from heaven, 
That slid into my soul. 

The silly buckets on the deck, 
That had so long remained, 

1 dreamt that they were filled with dew, 
And when I woke it rained. 

My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 
My garments all were dank ; 
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Sure I had drunken in my dreams, 
And still my body drank. 

I moved, and could not feel my limbs ; 
I was so light — almost 
I thought that I had died in sleep, 
And was a blessed ghost 

And soon I heard a roaring wind j 
It did not come a-near ; 
But with its sound it shook the sails 
That were so thin and sere. 

The upper air burst into life, 
And a hundred fire-flags sheen ; 
To and fro they were hurried about, 
And to and fro, and in and out, 
The wan stars danced between. 

And the coming wind did roar more loud, 
And the sails did sigh like sedge ; 
And the rain poured down from one black cloud j 
The moon was at its t^%t. 

The thick black cloud was cleft, and still 
The moon was at its side; 
Like waters shot from some high crag, 
The lightning fell with never a jag, 
A river steep and wide. 

The loud wind never reached the ship, 
Yet now the ship moved on ! 
Beneath the lightning and the moon 
The dead men gave a groan. 

2 B 



They groaned, they stirred, they all uprose. 
Nor spake nor moved their eyes ; 
It had been strange, even in a dream, 
' To have seen these dead men rise. 

The helmsman steered, the ship moved on, 

Yet never a breeze upblew ; 

The mariners all 'gan work the ropes 

Where they were wont to do ; 

They raised their limbs like lifeless tools — 

We were a ghastly crew. 

The body of my brother's son 
Stood by me knee to knee : 
The body and I pulled at one rope, 
But he said naught to me. 

" I fear thee, ancient Mariner ! " 
Be calm, thou wedding-guest, 
'Twas not those souls that fled in pain, 
Which to their corses came again, 
But a troop of spirits blest : 

For when it dawned, they dropped their arms, 
And clustered round the mast ; 
Sweet sounds rose slowly through their mouths. 
And from their bodies passed. 

Around, around flew each sweet sound. 
Then darted to the sun ; 
Slowly the sounds came back again, 
Now mixed, now one by one. 
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And now 'twas like all instruments, 
Now like a lonely flute, 
And now it i§ an angel's song, 
That makes the heavens be mute. 



It ceased ; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 
A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods all night. 
Singeth a quiet tune. 

Till noon we quietly sailed on, 
Yet neyer a breeze did breathe : 
Slowly and smoothly went the ship, 
Moved onward from beneath. 

Under the keel, nine fathom deep, 
From the land of mist and snow, 
The spirit slid ; and it was he 
That made the ship to go. 
The sails at noon left off their tune, 
And the ship stood still also. 

The sun right up above the mast, 
Had fixed her to the ocean ; 
But in a minute she 'gan stir 
With a short uneasy motion — 
Backwards and forwards half her length, 
With a short uneasy motion. 
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Then like a pawing horse let go, 
She made a sudden bound, 
It flung the blood into my head, * 
And I fell down in a swound. 

How long in that same fit I lay, 
I have not to declare ; 
But ere my living life returned, 
I heard, and. in my soul discerned 
Two voices in the air. 

" Is it he?*' quoth one: " Is this the man ? 
By him who died on cross ! 
With his cruel bow he laid fiiU low 
The harmless albatross. 

" The spirit who bideth by himself 
In the land of mist and snow. 
He loved the bird that loved the man 
Who shot him with his bow." 

The other was a softer voice, 

As soft as honey-dew ; 

Quoth he, " The man hath penance done, 

And penance more will do." 

PART VI. 
First Voice. 



But tell me, tell me, speak again^ 
Thy soft response renewing — 
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What makes that ship drive on so fast? 
What is the ocean doing ? 

Second Voice. 

Still as a slave before his lord. 
The ocean hath no blast ; 
His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the moon is cast — 

If he may know which way to go, 
For she guides him smooth or grim. 
See^ brother, see! how graciously 
She looketh down on him. 

First Voice. 

But why drives on that ship so &st^ 
Without or wave or wind ? 

Second Voice. 

The air is cut away before, 
And closes from behind ! 

Fly, brother, fly I more high, more high, 
Or we shall be belated ; 
For slow and slow that ship will go. 
When the Mariner's trance is abated. 

I woke, and we were sailing on, 

As in a gentle weather; 

'Twas night, calm night, the moon was high; 

The dead men stood together. 
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All stood together on the deck. 
For a chamel-dungeon fitter ; 
All fixed on me their stony eyes. 
That in the moon did glitter. 

The pang, the curse with which they died, 
Had never passed away ; 
I could not draw my eyes from theirs, 
Nor turn them up to pray. 

And now this spell was snapt ; once more 
I viewed the ocean green, 
And looked far forth, yet little saw 
Of what had else been seen — 

Like one that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 
'And having once turned round, walks on, 
And turns no more his head ; 
Because he knows a fnghtful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread. 

But soon there breathed a wind on me, 
Nor sound nor motion made ; 
Its path was not upon the sea 
In ripple or in shade. 

It raised my hair, it fanned my cheek 
Like a meadow-gale of spring — 
It mingled strangely with my fears^ 
Yet it felt like a welcoming. 
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Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship — 
Yet she sailed softly too ; 
Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze — 
On me alone it blew. 

Oh, dream of joy ! is this indeed 
The lighthouse top I see ? 
Is this the hill ? is this the kirk ? 
Is this mine own countree ? 

We drifted o'er the harbour-bar, 
And I with sobs did pray — 
O let me be awake, my God, 
Or let me sleep alway ! 

The harbour-bay was clear as glass. 
So smoothly it was strewn ; 
And on the bay the moonlight lay, 
And the shadow of the moon. 

The rock shone bright, the kirk no less, 
That stands above the rock ; 
The moonlight steeped in silentness, 
The steady weathercock 

And the bay was white with silent lights 
Till rising from the same. 
Full many shapes that shadows were, 
In crimson colours came. 

A little distance from the prow 
Those crimson shadows were ; 
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I turned my eyes upon the deck — 
Alas 1 what saw I there ? 

Each corse lay flat, lifeless and flat, 
And by the holy rood, 
A man all light, a seraph-man, 
On every corse there stood ! 

This seraph-band each waved his hand, 
It was a heavenly sight ; 
They stood as signals to the land, 
Each one a lovely light ; 

This seraph-band each waved his hand. 
No voice did they impart — 
No voice ; but oh ! the silence sunk 
like music on my heart 

But soon I heard the sound of oars, 
I heard the pilot's cheer ; 
My head was turned perforce away. 
And I saw a boat appear. 

The pilot and the pilot's boy, 
I heard them coming fast; 
Dear Lord in heaven ! it was a joy 
The dead man could not blast 

I saw a third — I heard his voice ; 
It is the hermit good ; 
He singeth loud his godly hymns 
That he makes ia the wood \ 
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Hell shrieve my soul, he'll wash away 
The albatross's blood. 

PART VII. 

This hermit good lives iu that wood 
Which slopes down to the sea. 
How loudly his sweet voice he rears ! 
He loves to talk with mariners 
That come from a far countree. 

He kneels at mom, and noon, and eve — 
He hath a cushion plump ; 
It is the moss that wholly hides 
The rotted old oak-stump. 

The skiflf-boat neared : I heard them talk— 
" Why, this is strange, I trow ! 
Where are those lights so many and fair 
That signal made but now ? " 

" Strange, by ray faith," the hermit said — 

" And they answered not our cheer ! 

The planks look warped ; and see these sails 

How thin they are and sere ! 

I never saw aught like to them, 

Unless perchance it were 

Brown skeletons of leaves that lag 

My forest-brook along : 

When the ivy-tod is heavy with snow, 

And the owlet whoops to the wolf below 

That eats the she-wolfs young.'* 
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" Dear Lord 1 it hath a fiendish look — 
(The pilot made reply) 
I am a-feared." " Push on, push on I " 
Said the hermit cheerily. 

The boat came closer to the ship, 
But I nor spake nor stirred ; 
The boat came close beneath the ship, 
And straight a sound was heard. 

Under the water it rumbled on, 
Still louder and more dread : 
It reached the ship, it split the bay 5 
The ship went down like lead. 

Stimned by that loud and dreadful sound. 

Which sky and ocean smote, 

Like one that hath been seven days drowned 

My body lay afloat ; 

But swift as dreams myself I found 

Within the pilot's boat 

Upon the whirl, where sunk the ship, 
The boat spun round and round ; 
And all was still, save that the hill 
Was telling of the sound. 

I moved my lips — the pilot shrieked, 
And fell down in a fit ; 
The holy hermit raised his eyes. 
And prayed where he did sit. 
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I took the oars : the pilot's boy, 

Who now doth crazy go, 

Laughed loud and long, and all the while 

His eyes went to and fro : 

« Ha ! ha I " quoth he, " full plain I see 

The devil knows how to row ! '* 

And now, all in my own countree, 
I stood on the firm land 1 
The hermit stepped forth from the boat, 
And scarcely he could stand. 

shrieve me, shrieve me, holy man ^ 
The hermit crossed his brow ; 

** Say quick," quoth he, " I bid thee say 
What manner oi man art thou ? " 

Forthwith this frame of mine was wrenched 

With a woeful agony. 

Which forced me to begin my tale ; 

And then it left me free. 

• 

Since then, at an uncertain hour, 
That agony returns ; 
And till my ghastly tale is told. 
This heart within me bums. 

1 pass like night from land to land : 
I have strange power Oi speech ; 
That moment that his face I see, 

I know the man that must hear me : 
Tp him my tale J teach. 
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What loud uproar bursts from that door I 
The weddmg^guests are there : 
But in the garden bowcFthe bride 
And bridemaids singing are : 
And hark ! the little vesper bell, 
Which biddeth me to prayer. 

O wedding-guest I this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide, wide sea ; 
So lonely 'twas, that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be. 

O sweeter than the marriage feast, 
Tis sweeter far to me 
To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company ! 

To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray. 

While each to his great Father bends. 

Old men and babes, and loving friends. 

And youths and maidens gay. 

Farewell, farewell ! but this I tell 
To thee, thou wedding-guest : 
He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God that loveth us. 
He made and loveth all 
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The Mariner, whose eye is bright, 
Whose beard with age is hoar, 
Is gone ; and now the wedding-guest 
Turns from the bridegroom's door. 

He went like one that hath been stunned, 
And is of sense forlorn : 
A sadder and a wiser man 
He rose the morrow mom. 

C0LERIt>G£. 
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THE OCEAN. 

• 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean — roll I 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 
Stops with the shore ; upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his owm 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknell'd, uncoifin'd, and imknown. 

His steps are not upon thy paths, —thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him, — thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee ; the vile strength he wields 
For earth's destruction thou dost all despise. 
Spuming him from thy bosom to the skies. 
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And send'st him, shivering in thy playful spray 
And howling, to his Gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay. 
And dashest him again to earth : — there let him lay. 

The armaments which thunder-strike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals, 
The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war — 
These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada's pride or spoils of Trafalgar. 

Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee — 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they ? 
Thy waters wash'd them power while they were free, 
And many a tyrant since ; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts : — ^not so thou ; — 
Unchangeable, save to thy wild waves* play. 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow : 
Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou roUest now. 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 
Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time, — 
Calm or convulsed, in breeze, or gale, or storm, 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving — boundless, endless, and sublime. 



The image of eternity, the throne 
Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 
Obeys thee ; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 

And I have loved thee, Ocean 1 and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward : from a boy 
I wanton'd with thy breakers — they to me 
Were a delight ; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror, 'twas a pleasing fear, 
For I was, as it were, a child of thee. 
And trusted to thy billows far and near, 
And laid my hand upon thy mane — ^as I do here. 

Byron's "Childe Harold's Pilgrimage." 
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Eighteenth Century. By Mrs. A. 8. Obb, Author of * Mountain 
Patriots,' etc. 

8. Leah. A Tale of Ancient Palestine. Ulnstratiye of 

the Story of Naanian the Syrian. By Mrs. A. S. Obb. 

9. Ohampions of the Beformation : The Stories of their 

Lives. By Jaset Gobdoit. 

10. The History of Two Wanderers ; or, Oast Adrift. 

11. Beattie's Poetical Works. 

12. The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliyer Goldsmith. 

13. Edgar Allan Poe's Poetical Works. 

14. The Miner's Son, and Margaret Yemen. By M. M. 

FoLLABD, Author of ^ The Minister's Daughter,' etc. etc. 

15. How Frank began to Olimb the Ladder, and the Friends 

who lent him a hand. By Charles Bbuce, Author of * Lame 
Felix,' etc. 

16. Oonrad and Oolnmbine. A Fairy Tale. By James 

Mason. 

17. Annt Ann's Stories. Edited by Lonisa Longhborongh. 

18. The Snow- Sweepers' Party, and the Tale of Old Tnbbins. 

By B. St. John Corbet, Author of * Mince Fie Island,' etc. etc. 
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NIMMO'8 TWO SHILLING REWARD BOOKS. 

Foolfloap Sto, niustrated, elegantly bound in doth extra) bevelled 
boards, gilt back and side, gilt edges, price 28. each. 



1. The Far ITorth: Explorations in the Aictio Begions. 

By EusHA Kknt Kane, M.D. 

2. The Young Men of the Bible. A Series of Papers, Bio- 
graphical and Suggestiye. By Bev. Joseph A. Gollisb. 

3. The Blade and the Bar : A Book for Yonng Men. 

4. Monarohs of Ooean: Oolnmbns and Oook. Two lar- 

ratives of Maritime Discovery. 

5. Life's Grosses, and How to Meet them. Tales for 

Girls. By T. S. Abthub. ' 

6. A Father's Legacy to his Daughters, eto. A Book for 

Young Women. By Dr. Grbooby. 

7. Great Men of European History. Prom the Beginning of 

the Christian Era till the Present Time. By David Fbtdb, M.A. 

8. Mountain Patriots. A Tale of the Beformation in 

Savoy. By Mrs. A. S. Orb. 

9. Labours of Love. By Winifred Taylor. 

0. Mossdale. By Anna M. De longh. 

1. The Standard-Bearer. A Tale of the Times of Oon- 

stantine the Great. By Ellen Palbier. 

2. Jacqueline. A Story of the Beformation in Holland. 

By Mrs. Habdt (Janet Gobdon). 

3. Lame Felix. A Book for Boys. Full of Froyerb and 

story. By OhAbles Bbuce. 

4. Fioture Lessons by the Divine Teacher ; or, UlustrationB 

of the Parables of onr Lord. By Peteb Gbant, D.D. 

5. ITonna ; A Story of the Days of Julian the Apostate. 

By Ellen Palmeb. 

6. Philip Walton ; or, Light at Last. By the Author of 

* Meta Frantz,' etc. 

7. The Minister's Daughter, and Old Anthony's Will 

Tales for the Yonng. By M. M. Pollard. 

8. The Two Sisters. By M. M. Pollard, Author of ' The 

Miner^s Son,' eto. etc. 

9. A Needle and Thread i A Tale for Qirls. By Emma J. 

Barnes, Author of * Faithful and Tme, or the Mother's Legacy.* 

20. Taken Upj A Tale for Boys and Girls. By Alfied 

"Whympkb. 



NIMMO'8 EIGHTEENPENNY REWARD BOOKS. 

Demy 18mo, Slnstrated, doth extia, gilt edges, price Is. 6d. each. 



1. The Vicar of Wakefield. Poems and Essays. By Oliver 

GOUDSMITH. 

2. iBsop's Fables, with Instmctive Applications. By Br. 

Gbozall. 

3. Bnnyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 

4. The Yonng Man-of-War's-Man : A Boy's Voyage round the 

World. By Ohables Kordhoff, Author of ^Seeing the 
World.' 

5. The Treasury of Anecdote: Moral and Beligions. 

6. The Boy's Own Workshop ; or, The Yonng Carpenters. 

By Jacob Abbott. 

7. The life and Adventures of Bobinson Crusoe. 

8. The History of Sandford and Merton. A Moral and Instnio- 

tive Lesson for Young Persons. 

9. Evenings at Home ; or, The Juvenile Budget Opened. Con- 

sisting of a variety of Miscellaneous Pieces for the Instruction 
and Amusement of Young Persons. By Dr. Atktn and Mrs. 
Babbauld. 

10. Unexpected Pleasures ; or, Left alone in the Holidays. By 
Mrs. Geobqe Guppl.bs, Author of * Norrie Seton,' etc 



%* The above Series of elegant and useful books is speciaUy pre- 
pared for the entertainment and instruction of young persons. 
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NIMMO'S SUNDAY-SCHOOL REWARD BOOKS. 

FoolBoap 8y6, doth extra, gilt edges, Slnstrated, price Is. 6d. eaoh. 



1. Bible BleasingB. By Be v. Bicbard Newton. 

2. One Hour a Week : Fifty-two Bible Lessons for the Yonng. 

3. The Best Things. By Bev. Bicbard Newton. 

4. Grace Harvey and her Oonsins. 

5. Lessons from Bose Hill ; and Little Nannette. 

6. Great and Good Women : Biographies for Girls. By 

Ltdia H. Siooubnet. • 

7. At Home and Abroad; or, Uncle William's Adventores. 

8. The Kind Goyemess; or, How to make Home Happy. 

9. Ohristmas at the Beacon: A Tale for the Yonng. By 

£llbn Palmer. 

10. The Scolptor of Bruges. By Mis. W. G. HalL 

11. The Story of a Moss Bose ; or, Euth and the Orphan 

Family. By Ohables Bbucb. 

12. The Swedish Singer ; or. The Story of Vanda Bosendahl. 

By Mrs. W. a. Hall. 

13. My Beantifol Home ; or, Lily's Search. By Obas. Brace. 

14. Alfired and bis Mother ; or. Seeking the EiiLgdom. By 

Eathsbinb E. Mat. 

15. Asriel ; or, The Crystal Cnp. A Tale for the Yonng. 

By Mrs. Hendebsobt. 

16. Wilton School; or, Harry Campbell's Beyenge. A Tale. 

By F. B. Weathebly. 

17. Percy and Ida. By Eatherine E. May. 

18. Fred Graham's Besolve. By the Author of ' Mat and Sofle,' 

etc. etc. 

19. The Sea and the Savages: A Story of Adventure. By 

Harold Lincoln. 

20. Summer Holidays at Silversea. By E. Boealie Salmon. 

21. The Story of John Heywood : An Historical Tale of the Time 

of Harry VIII. By Charles Bbuoe, Author of *How Frank 
began to Climb,* etc. 

22. Faithful in Little. A Tale founded on Fact By M. H., 

Author of * The Ked Velvet Bible,' etc. 

23. Blind Mercy ; and other Tales for the Young. By Gertrude 

Cbockfobi>. 



NIMMO'S ONE SHILLING ILLUSTRATED 

JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Foolscap 8yo, Goloiired Frontispieces, handsomely bound in doth, 

Illnminatedi price Is. each. 

1. Four Little People and their Friends. 

2. Elizabeth ; or, The Exiles of Siberia. A Tale 

from the French of Madamw Gottin. 

3. Paul and Virginia. From the French of 

BEBNiCBDIK SAINT-FiEBBB. 

4. Little Threads : Tangle Thread, Qolden 

Thread, and Silver Thread. 

5* Benjamin Franklin, the Printer Boy. 

6. Barton Todd, and the Yonng Lawyer. 

7- The Perils of Greatness : The Story of Alex- 
ander Menzikoff. 

8. Little Crowns, and How to Win them. By 

Bey. JosEFH A. Oollieb. 

9' Great Riches : Nelly Rivers' Story. By Aunt 

Fahnt. 

10. The Right Way; and The Contrast. 

11. The Daisy's First Winter. And other Stories. 

By Habbdet Beecheb Stowe. 

12. The Man of the Mountain. And other 

stories. 

13- Better than Rubies. Stories for the Young, 

Ulnstrative of Familiar Proverbs. With 62 niastrations. 

[^Continued on next pag€. 



NiMMO'8 ONE SHILLING ILLUSTRATED 

JUVENILE BOOKS, 

CONTINUED. 

14- Experience Teaches. And other Stories for 

the Young, lUiifitratiYe of FamiliAr Proverbs. With 39 niuft- 
trations. 

15- The Happy Recovery. And other Stories for 

the Young. With 26 Illustrations. 

i6. Gratitude and Probity. And other Stories 

for the Young. With 21 Illustrations. 

17* The Two Brothers. And other Stories for 

the Young. With 18 Illustrations. 

i8. The Young Orator. And other Stories for 

the Young. With 9 Illustrations. 

19* Simple Stories to Amuse and Instruct Young 

Beaders. With Illustrations. 

20. The Three Friends. And other Stories for 

the Young. With Illustrations. < 

21. Sybil's Sacrifice. And other Stories for the ' 

Young. With 12 Illustrations. , 

22. The Old Shepherd. And other Stories for the 

Young. With Illustrations. 

23. The Young Officer. And other Stories for the 

Young. With Illustrations. I 

24. The False Heir. And other Stories for the 

Young. With Illustrations. 1 

25. The Old Farmhouse; or^ Alice Morton's , 

Home. And other Stories. By M. M. Poixabd. | 

26. Twyford Hall; or, Rosa's Christmas Dinner, 

and what she did with it. By Ohables Bbucb. 

27. The Discontented Weathercock. And other 

stories for Children. By M. Jonbs. 

2S. Out at Sea, and other Stories. By Two 

Authors. 

29. The Story of Waterloo; or, The Pall of 

N-APOLBON. 
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NIMMO'S 

NINEPENNY SERIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

In demy 18mo, with Illustrations^ elegantly hound in cloth. 



This Series of Books will be found unequalled for genuine interest and 
value, and it is believed tbey will be eagerly welcomed by thoughtful 
children of both sexes. Parents may rest assured that each Volume 
teaches some noble lesson, or enforces some valuable truth. 

1. In the Brave Days of Old ; or, The Story of the Spanish 

Armada. For Boys and Girls. 

2. The Lost Buby. By the Author of < The Basket of 

Flowers,' etc. 

3. Leslie Boss ; or, Fond of a Lark. By Oharles BraoOi 

4. My First and Last Voyage. By Bei\jamin Olarke. 

5. Little £atie : A Fairy Story. By Oharles Bmce. 

6. Being Afraid. And other Stories for the Young. By 

Oharles Stuabt. 

7. The Toll-£eepers. And other Stories for the Toung. 

By Benjamin Clarke. 

8. Dick BarPord; A. Boy who would go down Eill. By 

Charles Bruce. 

9. Joan of Arc ; or, The Story of a Noble Life. Written 

for Girls. 

0. Helen Siddal: A Story for Children. By Ellen Falmer. 

1. Mat and Sofie : A Story for Boys and Girls. 

2. Peace and War. By the Author of 'The Basket of 

Flowers/ eto. 

3. Perilous Adyentures of a French Soldier in Algeria. 

4. The Magic Glass ; or, The Secret of Happiness. 

5. Hawks' Dene ; A Tale for Ohildren. By Eatherine E. 

Mat. 

6. Little Maggie. And other Stories. By the Author of 

* The Joy of Well-Doing,' eto. etc. 

7. The Brother's Legacy ; or. Better than Gold. By 

H. H. Pollard. 

8. The Little Sisters ; or, Jealousy. And other Stories for 

the Toung. By the Author of * Little Tales for Tiny Tots,' etc. 

9. Kate's New Home. By Oecil Scott, Author of ' Ohryssie 

Lyle,' eto. 
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NIMMO'8 SIXPENNY JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Doniy 18mo» Qlngirftted, handBomely bound in doth, prioe 6d. eaotu 



I. FearlB fox Little People. 
a. Oieat LesBons fox Little 

People. 

3« Beason in Bhyine : A 

Poetry Book for the Young. 

4. Sflop's Little Fable Book. 

5. Grapes from the Oxeat 

Vine. 

6. The Pot of Gold. 

7* Stoxv Piotures from the 

Bible. 

8. The Tables of Stone: 

DluBtrationB of the Ck>m- 
mandments. 

9. Ways of Doing Good. 
io« Stoxies about onx Dogs. 

By Habbi£t B. Stows. 

II. The Bed-Winged Goose. 
la. The Eexmit of the Hills. 

13. Effle's Ohxistmas, and 

other Stories. By Adb- 

LAIDB AUSTEBT. 

14. A Visit to Qxandmothex, 

and other Stories for the 
Young. 

15. Bible Stoxies fox Tonng 

People. By A. AuBCEzr. 



1 6. The Little Woodman and 

his Dog Cesar. By ICiil 
Sbsbwood. 

17. Among the Monntains: 

Tales for the Young. By 
Adelaide Austee. 

18. Little Gems fox Little 

Beaders. 

19. Do yonx Duty, come what 

wilLand other Stories for 
the Young. 

20. Noble Joe; A Tale fox 

Children. By A. Aubtee. 

2 1. Lnoy Yexnon, and othex 

Stories for the Young. 

22. Anecdotes of FaYoniite 

Anlmftls told for Childreo. 
By Adelaide Austee. 

23. Little Henxy and his 

Bearer. By Mrs. Sher- 
wood. 

24. The Holidays at Wilton, 

and other Stories. By 
Adelaide Austee. 

25. Ohxyssie Lyle: A Tale 

for the Young. By Cbcel 
Scott. 

26. Little Elsie among the 

Quarrymen. A Story for 
the Little Ones. By Ellen 
Palmeb, Author of * Christ- 
mas at the Beaoon,' etc. 



NIMMO'S FOURPENNY JUVENILE BOOKS. 

The above Series of Books is also kept in Paper CoyerSi elegantly 
printed in Colours, price 4d. each. 

••• The dWdnctlvef eatnres of the Sixpenny, Ninepenny, and One ShQUnf 
JnTenile Books are : The Subjects of each Volmne have been selected with ft doe 
regardtoInsfaiictUm and Entertainment; they are weU printed on fine paper: 
S^S Jfe^'tS''b?uSk''''°"'* Ilrontlspleces and beantiftU EngraWTSd 
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NIMMO'8 POPUUR RELIGIOUS GIFT BOOKS. 

18mO| finely printed on toned paper, handaomely bonnd In cloth extra, 

price Is. each. 

1. Across the River : Twelve Views of Heaven. 

By NoBHAN MACLEOD, D.p. ; R W. Hamiltoii, D.D» ; Bobebt 
S. Gandlish, D.D.; Jambs Hamilton, D.D.; eto. etc. eto. 

2. Emblems of Jesus ; or, Ulustrations of 

Emmanuers Character and Work. 

3. Life Thoughts of Emlneiit Cliristiajis. 

4. Comfort for tie Desponding ; or, Words to 

Soothe and Cheer TroubledHearts. 

5. The Chastening of love : Words of Consola- 

tion for the Christian Mourner. By Joseph Pabkeb, D.D., 
Manchester. 

6. The Cedar Christian, and other Practical 

Papers. By the Bev. Theodore L. Cutleb. 

7. Consolation for Cliristian Mothers Bereaved 

of Little Children. By A Fbibnd of Moubnebs. 

8. The Orphan ; or. Words of Comfort for the 

Fatherless and Motherless. 

9. Gladdening Streams ; or. The Waters of the 

Sanctuary. A Book for Fragments of Time on each Lord's 
Day of the Year. 

10. Spirit of the Old DiTines. 

1 1. Choice Gleanings firom Sacred Writers. 

1 2. Direction in Prayer ; or, The lord's Prayer 

Illustrated in a Series of Expositions. By Feteb Gbast, D.D, 
Anther of 'Emblems of Jesus,' eto. 

13. Scripture Imagery. By Peter Grant, D.D., 

Author of * Emblems of Jesus,' eto. 
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NIMMO'S 

iSlogal Jllutninatetr iLegentrs. 

ONB SHUililNa EACH. 

Gorgeously Iliuminaied, after the Medieval manner^ in Colours and Gold, 
by Marcus Ward, Illuminator to the Queen. 

Each Story, or Legend, la illastrated with a set of brilliant Pietorea, designed 
in the quaint spirit of Mediasval times, and printed in Colours and Gold, by 
llA&ous Ward, UlamlDator to the Qneen. 

The charm of novelty Is stiU farther heightened by the Stories being related in 
Ancient Ballad form, with appropriate Mnsic, arranged in an easy style, for Voice 
and Pianoforte, salted to little follcs or great folks, and minstiela of all degrees. 



T^ Interestynge Storie of 

1. Cinderella and y Lyiiel 

Glasse Slyppere, 

2. The Fayre One with the 

Golden Locks, 

3. The Sleeping Beauty ; or, 

The Enchanted Palcue, 

Told In Verse, by ALFRED TENNYSON, 
Poet Laureate. (Published by permis- 
sion of Messrs. Stbaham dfc Co.) 

TO Pathetic Ballad of. 

4. Ladye Ouncebelle and Lord 

Lovelle, 

THE ROYAL ILLUMINATED BOOK OF 

LEGENDS. 
First Series, containing above four Le- 
gends, handsomely bound in Cloth, 58. 



5. Pocahontas : A Tale of 

Old Virginie. 

6. King Alfred and Othere 

(The Discoverer of the North Ca^e), 

Poetry by H. W. LONGFELLOW. 

(Publiidied by permission of Messrs. 

J. R. Osaooo it Ca) 

7. P Marquis of Carabas; 

or^ Puss in Boots. 

8. Y* Hyndeofy Forest; or, 

Y* Enchanted Princesse. 

THE ROYAL ILLUMINATED BOOK OF 

LEGENDS. 
Second Series, containing above fonr Le- 
gends, handsomely bound in Cloth, 58. 



Eogal illutninatetr Kurserg iElj^gtnes. 

SIXPBNOB EACH. 

Hlmninated by Masous Ward, in same style as the * Legends,* with Hoalc 

complete. 



1. Sing a Song of Sixpence, 

2. The Little Market Woman, 

3. The Carrion Crow, 

{Jack and Gill A Little 

^* \Man and his Little Gun, 

THE ROYAL ILLUMINATED BOOK OF 

NURSERY RHYMES, 
first Series, containing above four, hand- 
somely bound in Cloth, price 2s. 6d. 



5. Little Bo- Peep. 

6. Simple Simon. 

7. Mother Hubbard and her 

Dog, 

8. Four Nursery Rhymes. 

THE ROYAL ILLUMINATED BOOK OF 

NURSERY RHYMES. 

Second Series, containing above four, 

handsomely bound in CloUi, price 3s. 6d. 



'Nothing so magnificent has ever been attempted before.*— iHiMie Opitdim, 



